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A[(jh  Netanyahu  avoids  prosecution  over  fraud  allegations  but  faces  new  calls  for  his  resignation 


crisis 
as  PM 
tainted 
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Sfiyam  BhafJa  in  Jerusalem 


THE  Israeli  prime 
minister.  Binya- 
mln  Netanyahu, 
avoided  prosecu- 
tion last  night  but 
Ml  well  short  of 
receiving  a dean  bill  of  ethi- 
cal health  when  the  attorney- 
general  announced  there  was 
insufficient  evidence  to  try 
him.  on  charges  of  fraud  and 
breach  of  trust,  despite  con- 
duct that  raised  “suspicion”. 

“The  decision  is  to  dose  Sa- 
lad: of  sufficient  evidence  the 
case  against  the  prime  minis- 
ter,” Elyakim  Rubinstein, 
said,  after  police  had  recant-, 
mended  that  Mr  Netanyahu 
and  others  be  indicted  in  an 
iniluence^peddllng  scandal 
over  a cabinet  appointment 
Mr  Netanyahu  admitted 
last  night  that  the  affair  had 
damaged  him.  Ehud  Barak, 
the  lotting  candidate  to  take 
over  as  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion Labour  Party  this  , sum- 
mer. said:  “‘Every  honest  per- 1 
son  must  ask  himself  if  he  1 
accepts  the  moral  authority  of 
a man  who  is  not  on  trial  only 
because  ...  there  is  insuffi- 
cient evidence. 

“I  fear  the  prime  minister 
will  find  it  very  difficult  to 
function.” 

The  Labour  leader,  Shlihon 


Peres,  called  on  Mr  Netan- 
yahu to  quit.  "There  is 
enough  evidence  to  bring  the 
prime  minister  before  the 
court  of  public  opinion,”  he 
said. 

“It  is  unimaginable  that 
Pie]  should  continue  ...  as  if 
nothing  happened.  The  prime 
minister  should  have  epmgh 
self  respect  to  get  up  and 
leave.  What  we  need  now  are 
new  elections.” 

The  attorney-general  said 
evidence  provided  by  police 
did  suggest  Mr  Netanyahu 
might  have  appointed-  Roni 
Bar-Oa  as  attorney rgeneral 
earlier,  this- year  to  .{paist  a 
coalition  ally  facing  a corrupt 
.ticsitriaL  . * 

Mr  Netanyahu's  actions 
“raised  puzzling  questions”, 
Mr  Rubinstein  said.  He  said 
the  evidence  suggested  “sus- 
picion that  there  were  other 
[than  legitimate]  consider- 
ations” in  the  appointment 
“But  we  don’t  think  this  can 
be  proved  beyond  a reason- 
able doubt” 

In  a television  broadcast 
immediately  after  the  attor- 
ney-general’s damaging  an- 
nouncement, Mr  Netanyahu 
accused  his  enemies  of  con- 
spiring to  topple  hie 
government. 

“The  bottom  line  is  this:  X 
committed  no  crime,  and  the 
attorney-general  confirmed  I 
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Binyamin  Netanyahu,  the  Israeli  prime  minister,  daring  his  broadcast  last  nigirtin  which  he  stated:  “The  bottom  line  is  this.  3 committed  no  crime 


against  .the  people’s  will  and 
change  this  government,  but 
not  through  the  ballot” 

But  the  prime  minister  ad 
mitted  having  made  a mis- 
take in  the  process  of  appoint- 
ing Mr  Bar-On  In  January 
before  an  outcry  forced  the 
Jerusalem  lawyer  to  stand 
down.  He  promised  such  mis- 
takes would  not  be  repeated 
and  announced  the  establish- 1 


state-controlled  television  has 


been  interpreted  as  a signal 
that  his  government  plans  to 
retaliate  against  what  it  de- 
scribes as  a leftwing  mafia. 

The  scandal  erupted  in  Jan 
uary,  when  Channel  1 televl 
si  on  alleged  that  Mr  Bar-On's 
appointment  was  part  of  a po- 
litical conspiracy  to  assist  a 


Party. 

The  head  of  Shas,  Rabbi 


Aryeh  Den,  has  been  on  trial 
for  bribery  and  corruption.  In 
return  for  the  appointment  of 
his  friend.  Mr  Bar-On,  he  is 
alleged  to  have  instructed  his 
party’s  two  cabinet  ministers 
to  back  the  government’s  mil- 
itary redeployment  from  the 
West  Bank  city  of  Hebron. 

But  the  attorney-general's 
80-page  report  concluded 


part  of  Mr  Netanyahu.  Mr 
Deri,  an  the  other  hand,  will 
face  charges  of  blackmail  and 
breach  of  the  public  trust 
In  his  television  address, 


Mr  Netanyahu  said:  x cannot 
deny  the  foct  that  certain 
damage  was  done  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  I intend  to  act 
to  fix  this  damage.  Our  gov- 
ernment will  be  more  open  I a&unst  me  come  from  one 


and  sensitive. 


central  motive:  an  attempt  to 


“But  our  opponents  also  I overthrow  the  government 


“I  believe  the  Prune  Minis- 


ter from  now  cm  should  be 


called  ‘Binyamin  insufficient 
evidence  Netanyahu',"  said 
widely  respected  political 
commentator  Amnon 
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Europhobia  grips 


Pater  Hathartngton 
and  Martin  W*I  nwriqtrt 

« MOTORS  appear  largely 
^^uninterested  in  the 
W Tories'  bitter  divisions 
over  Europe,  although  they 
remain  deeply  sceptical  of  the 
EU,  according  to  the  Guard- 
ian's focus  groups  in  Leeds 
North  East  and  Stevenage. 

Almost  all  members  of  the 
groups  — four  In  each  of  the 
key  marginals  — are  uneasy 
about  Britain's  involvement 
in  the  Hninn,  and  overwhelm- 
ingly hostile  to  a single  cur- 
rency. Some  believe  that  both 
the  main  parties  are  divided 
on  the  issue. 

But  John  Major’s  decision 
to  allow-  his  backbenchers  a 
free  vote  on  a single  currency 
: — - for  from  exposing  div- 
isions, as  Labour  claims  — 
appears  to  be  accepted  as  the 
only  logical  way  forward. 

Respondents  accept  Jhat  if 
the  country  is  split  on  the 
issue  it  Is  hardly  surprising 
that  the  political  parties  are 
similarly  divided.  Soma  sug- 
gest that  Labour  is  simply 
covering  up  those  divisions 
until  after  the  election. 

. In  Stevenage.  ICM,  which 
undertook  the  consultation 
In  both  seats,  noted  that  par- 


tteipants  displayed  a degree 
of  ’ 'Europhobia . . . fear  of  fur- 
ther integration  with  Europe 
and  a common  dislike  of  the 
extent  to  which  we  ware  al- 
ready part  of  Europe". 

But  than  was  also  a resig- 
nation that  Britain  would 
have  to  work  within  the  EU 
because  its  Interests  lay 
within  the  union  — although 
a minority  felt  the  country 

should  pull  out. 

In  Leeds,  younger,  Labour- 
inclined  voters  were  particu- 
larly hostile  but  in  both  con- 
stituencies voters  felt  that 
British  sovereignty  was 
under  threat. 

With  10  days  to  polling,  it 
appears  that  many  voters 
remain  undecided  on  whether 
Tony  Blair  or  Mr  Major  will 
better,  defend  the  country's  in- 


terests in  the  EU. 

As  with  other  issues,  voters 
felt  that  the  policies  of  the  two 


identical  — leaving -image 
alone  as  the  divutihg  line  be- 
tween Conservatives  and 
Labour.  . 

The  health  service  emerged 
as  a key  issue,  with  respon- 
dents questioning  — some- 
times with  resignation  — 
whether  any  party  had  an. 
answer . to  under-funding  in 
the  NHS  as  the  elderly  popu- 
lation grew  atri  the  . cost  of 
drags  and  equipment  contin- 
ued to  rise. 

. But  scone  frit  Labour  lacked 
credibility  because  It  was 
promising  improvements 
only  through  cutbacks  in 
bureaucracy,  without  Indicat- 
ing where  extra  ftmds  for  im- 
provements would  come 
from. 

In  L&eds,-  younger  Conser- 
vative-inclined voters,  while 
hostile  to  a minimum  wage, 
nevertheless  felt  It  wassail-, 
dalous  that  any  worker 
should-  be  paid  under  £3  an 
hour. 

Overall,  many  participants 
felt  the  economy  was  improv- 
ing, although  there  was  an 
undertying  belief  that  taxes 
and  Interest  rates  could  rise 
after  the  election. 
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Winnie  bottles  her 
soiled  history 


' S' 


Tories  change 
election  focus 

THE  Conservatives  will 
today  switch  the  focus  of 
their  troubled  campaign 
from  Europe  to  education, 
the  constitution  and  the 
economy  in  an  attempt  to 
stop  renewed  public  snip- 
ing between  senior  minis- 
ters such  as  Kenneth  Clarke 
and  Michael  Howard. 

Though  some  Tory  elec- 
tion strategists  last  night  in- 
sisted that  the  past  week’s 
controversy  had  done  them 
more  good  than  harm  with 
the  voters — by  signalling 
their  mailed  hostility  to 

Euro-federalism — they 

hope  to  Let  passions  cool  as 
they  struggle  to  claw  back 
lost  support  with  less  div- 
isive policies. 


Dmld  Bereefford 
In  Johannesburg 

IT’S  A garage  sale  with  a dif- 
ference: Winnie  Mandela, 
apparently  having  trtmbfer 
maintalning  herself  in  the 
manner  to  which  she  is  accus- 
tomed, is  seizing  off  fragments 
of  her  garden  to  tourists. 

Visitors  to  the  modest 
Soweto  home  she  shared  with 
Nelson  Mandela  in  the  1960s 
are  ushered  into  the  garage, 
now  a curio  shop.  Tiny  bottles 
of  soil  from  the  property  are 
on  sale  for  SO  rand  (£7)  each. 

The  mementoes  — sold  as 
soil  from  “Heroes’  Acre"  — 
come  with  a “certificate  of  au- 
thenticity” signed  by  South 
Africa’s  former  first  lady,  and 
a brief  history  of  the  property. 

Mrs  Mandela  records  that  it 
was  from  this  house  that  “she 
led  the  resistance  struggle 
tbwrt  would  ultimately  liberate 
a nation”.  “This  is  where  it 
all  happened,”  she  says. 

President  Mandela,  whom 
she  divorced  last  year,  is  not 
men+'jivieri  by  name,  only  in  a 
passing  reference  that  “while 
her  husband  was  in  jail”  Mrs 
Mandela  raised  two  of  her 
own  children  In  the  house,  as 
well  as  “many  others". 

Mrs  Mandela  seems  to  plan 
to  tom  the  house  at  8115  Vili- 
kazi  Street  Orlando  West, 


U Crossword 

ps 


Into  a political  shrine.  Noting 
that  the  house  stood  at  the 
epicentre  of  the  1976  students’ 
uprising,  she  pledges  pro- 
ceeds from  sales  of  the  bottled 
soil  to  “the  realisation  of  the 
fiiTiffn  children’s^  crifice". 

Mrs  Mandela  has,  notori- 
ously, been  Involved  in 
money-making  ventures  in 
the  past.  But  judging  from  her 
financial  records,  her  efforts 
have  been  in  vain.  When  par- 
liament opened  a register  of 
MPs’  financial  Interests  this 
year,  she  declared  she  had  no 
employment  outside  parlia- 
ment: owned  no  shares  or 
properties;  benefited  from  no 
directorships,  consultancies 
or  partnerships:  and  had  not 
received  any  gifts  valued  at 
more  than  R350  (£50). 

She  now  lives  in  “Winnie's 
Palace”,  a 15-bedroom  house 
built  for  the  then  couple  by 
supporters  including  multina- 
tional corporations. 

• The  Mandelas’  grandson 
Ntsfica  Dlamini  was  charged 
with  cheque  fraud  and  theft 
last  week.  Mr  Dlamini,  aged 
22,  and  a co-accused,  Julian 
Chame,  aged  22,  appeared  at 
Johannesburg  magistrate's 
court  accused  of  attempting 

to  cash  a R5.000  cheque  which 

was  not  lawfully  theirs.  Mr 
Dlamini  is  the  son  of  the  Man- 
delas' first-bom  child,  Zenani, 
and  a Swazi  princa 
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Senior  officers  deny  any  high-speed  chase  □ Witnesses  describe  scenes  of  ‘devastation*  □ Victims’  families  receive  counselling 

lencarh" 


Five  men  kill 


SB 


Driver 
tried  to 
escape 
police 


David  Ward 


FIVE  young  men 
were  killed  In  Man- 
chester yesterday 
when  the  stolen  car 
they  were  Ln  hit  a 
tree  at  high  speed  while  being 
followed  by  a police  van. 

Two  of  the  five,  identified 
from  their  fingerprints  but 
not  yet  named,  were  thrown 
from  the  car  which  broke  in 
two  on  impact. 

Senior  officers,  who  last 
night  stressed  there  had  not 1 
been  a high-speed  chase,  de- 1 
scribed  the  scene  as  “utter , 

carnage'*. 

An  ambulance  service 
spokesman  said  it  was  one  of 
the  worst  accidents  he  had 
seen  in  25  years’  service. 

The  accident  happened  at 
12.30am  in  the  Crump  sail 
area  of  the  city  after  the  Ford 
Orion,  stolen  in  Salford,  was 
driven  off  at  speed  after  being 
spotted  by  police  officers  on  a 
routine  patrol  in  a dog  van. 

Chief  Superintendent  Peter 
Harris,  in  charge  of  the  crash 
investigation,  said:  "It  was 
not  a pursuit  in  any  way " 
The  police  action  had  not 
been  part  of  a pre-planned  op- 
eration. The  stolen  car  trav- 
elled just  VA  miles  after  it 
was  seen  by  the  officers,  and 
the  incident  was  over  in  1V£ 
minutes. 

Mr  Harris  said  the  officers 
in  the  van  saw  the  car,  stolen 
from  the  campus  of  Salford 
university,  stop  suddenly  at 
traffic  lights  and  had  planned 
a routine  check.  They  drove 
behind  it  slowly  indicating  to 
the  driver  to  stop. 

But  the  car  sped  off;  did  a TJ- 
turn  and  went  through  two 
sets  of  red  traffic  lights.  The 
police  van,  with  siren  sound- 
ing and  blue  UghtS  flashing, 
followed  but  slowed  down  for 


Pursuit 


under 


review 


A SPECIAL  committee 
set  np  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Chief  Police  Of- 
fleers  is  reviewing  the 
training  of  poHce  pursuit 
drivers,  writes  Duncan 
Campbell. 

The  committee  was  Bet  up 
following  the  inquest  into  a 
fatal  accident  during  a 

♦valnlny  w»rdm  m a pub- 
lic road  In  Cambridgeshire. 
A woman  died  after  a police 
-car  smashed  into  the1  rear 

of  her  vehicle. 

The  current  association 
guidelines  arm  that  a super- 
visor In  the  control  room  of 
the  relevant  force.should  be 
involved' bi  the  pursuit  as 
soon  as  possible  to  give  In- 
structions to  the  police 
drivers;  that  a pursuit 
should  be  broken  off  if 
there  is  a risk  to  the  public 
or  the  police;  and  that  use 
should  be  made.  If  possible, 
of  police  helicopters  to  fol- 
low the  quarry  rather  than 
necessarily  bringing  a pur- 
suit to  a forcible  end. 

The  guidelines  have  been 
In  operation  for  the  last 
eight  years. 

A training  initiative  for 
police  drivers  devised  -by 
Surrey  police  is  recom- 
mended to  all  forces.  It 
gives  advice  on  how  drivers 
can  best  be  prepared  to 
handle  chases  wftfhout  un- 
necessary risks. 

The  association  said: 
“Obviously  officers  have  to 
use  their  own  discretion. 
We  are  reluctant  to  Ignore 
crime.” 

One  of  the  problems  is 
that  the  most  realistic 
training  for  pursuit  drivers 
can  only  be  gained  on  a 
public  road. 

The  committee  will 
report  back  to  the  associa- 
tion’s traffic  committee 
later  this  year. 


Police  remove  the  two  halves  of  the  stolen  car,  whose  five  occupants  died  after  it  hit  a tree  In  Manchester  while  being  followed  by  police  early  yesterday  «sm»a^uAinoiMcaoFr 


the  lights.  The  officers  lost 
sight  of  the  car  and  did  not 
see  It  smash  into  the  tree.  It 
appeared  to  have  slewed 
across  the  road  after  swerv- 
ing to  avoid  a van. 

"There  Is  no  way  young 
lives  should  be  lost  in  this 
way,”  said  Mr  Harris.  “It’s 
very  sad  for  the  families.  It’s 
not  anything  that  anyone 
would  have  wanted.” 


The  two  officers  in  the  van 
were  reported  to  he  "badly 
shaken”  and  had  been  coun- 
selled by  senior  officers. 
Counsellors  were  also  helping 
the  families  of  the  dead  men, 
believed  to  be  in  their  teens 
and  early  20s  and  all  from 
Salford. 

“This  was  probably  the 
worst  accident  most  of  us 
have  ever  seen,”  added  Mr 


Hhrris.  He  said  a frill  Investi- 
gation by  an  independent 
police  inspector  was  already 
underway. 

Derek  Morgan,  a care  assis- 
tant at  a nearby  home  for  the 
elderly,  heard  a “terrific 
bang"  and  was  one  of  the  first 
on  the  crash  scene.  He  said:  "I 
looked  out  of  the  window  and 
there  was  this  car  wreck 
spread  all  over  the  street 


There  were  two  bodies  that 
had  been  thrown  clear,  one  on 
the  road  and  one  on  the 
pavement 

“There  was  blood  every- 
where, all  over  the  pavement 
It  was  just  horrific.  I saw  the 
wreck.  It  was  totally 

mangled.’’ 

Andrew  Lard,  foam  Man- 
chester, was  returning  from  a 
wedding  with  friends  when 


he  saw  foe  wreckage  strewn 
across  foe  road.  U was  just 
horrific,  like  the  car  was 
totally  crushed  up,”  he  said. 
“They  didn’t  stand  a chance.” 

[ Kathleen  Evans  was  prepar- 
ing for  bed  when  she  heard  a 
police  siren  outside  her  home. 
‘T  heard  this  terrific  thud,” 
she  said.  '1  looked  out  of  the 
I window  bnd  there  was  wreck- 
1 age  ail  over  the  'road.  Then 


Jioads  of  police  cars  and  ambu- 
lances turned  up  and  blocked 
off  all  the  roads.” 

Clive  Heather,  of  the 
Greater  Manchester  Ambu- 
lance Service  described  the 
accident  as  the  worst  he  had 
seen  In  25  years.  "It’s  a trag- 
edy for  the  five  families 
mourning  the  loss  of  their 
children.  The  devastation  is 
undeecribeabte." 


‘Needless  Surgery*  on  women  with  heavy  periods 


GPs  urge  hysterectomy  before 
drugs  treatments  have  failed 


Chris  Ml  hill 

— adlcal  Correspondent 


ANY  women  are 
being  subjected  to 
needless  hysterec- 
tomies Cor  heavy 
periods  because  doctors  are 
unaware  of  effective  options, 
a survey  says  today. 

The  report  says  surgery  is 
increasingly  being  used  on 
younger  women,  although 
most  family  doctors  believe 


hysterectomies  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a last  resort 

The  survey  found  that  53 
per  cent  of  GPs  thought  that 
hysterectomies  should  only 
be  considered  after  drug 
treatment  had  failed,  but 
many  GPs  were  prescribing 
ineffective  drugs  to  deal  with 
heavy  bleeding. 

One  ln  seven  GPs  said  too 
many  hysterectomies  were 
being  carried  out  as  a means 
of  treating  heavy  periods — a 
condition  reported  by  more 


than  30  per  emit  of  women  of 
child  bearing  age.  However, 
one  in  13  GPS  considered  that 
hysterectomies  should  be  the 
routine  treatment  for  menor- 
rhagia (heavy  periods)  pro- 
vided the  woman  had  com- 
pleted her  family. 

Professor  Angela  Coulter, 
of  the  King's  Fund  health 
research  organisation,  said: 
"There  has  been  concern  for 
some  time,  both  within  the 
medical  profession  and  out- 
side, about  rising  rates  of  hys- 
terectomy, which  appear  to  be 
continuing  despite  the  avail- 
ability of  alternative  surgical 
treatments,  such  as  endome- 
trial abalation,  and  despite 


the  availablity  of  more 
effective  drug  therapies.” 

Some  73,000  hysterectomies 
were  carried  out  in  England 
in  1992/93,  with  two  thirds 
being  performed  as  a means 
of  treating  heavy  periods. 

Some  estimates  have  calcu- 
lated that  on  present  trends, 
one  fifth  of  women  in  England 
and  Wales  will  have  hysterec- 
tomy before  they  are  85. 

The  survey  found  that 
many  GPS  were  prescribing 
Ineffective  drug  treatments 
which  had  the  inadvertent  ef- 
fect of  encouraging  women  to 
seek  surgery  as  a solution  to 
their  period  problems. 

The  most  widely  prescribed 


treatment,  norethistine  from 
the  hormone  progestogen, 
reduced  blood  flow  by  0-20  per 
cent,  and  in  same  cases  could 
actually  increase  bleeding, 
the  survey  said. 

A commonly  prescribed 
treatment  called  mefenamic 
add  could  reduce  blood  loss 
by  between  30  and  45  per  cent 
But  the  drug  which  can 
reduce  blood  flow  by  between 
45  and  60  per  cent,  tranexamic 
add,  was  considered  by  fewer 
than  half  of  GPs. 

Stephen  Smith,  professor  of 
obstetrics  and  gynaecology  at 
the  Rosie  Maternity  hospital, 
Cambridge,  said:  "There  is  no 
doubt  that  hysterectomy  is 


effective,  but  it  is  a question 
of  what  price  women  are  pre- 
pared  to  pay. 

“One  of  the  reasons  why  so 
many  women  in  the  British 
Isles  resort  to  surgical  treat- 
ment may  be  because  the 
most  common  treatment  for 
excessive  menstrual  bleeding 
is  progestogen  therapy  which 
doesn’t  work.” 

He  added:  "It  is  hardly  sur- 
prising that  having  been 
given  a ineffective  medical 


treatment,  women  should  as- 
sume their  only  choice  is  sur- 
gical intervention.  Hence  it  is 
important  to  ensure  women 
are  informed  about  the  other 
effective  treatment  options 
that  are  available.” 

Hie  survey  of  206  GPs  was 
carried  out  for  a taskforce  of 
doctors  and  patients  Inter- 
ested in  providing  better 
treatment  for  women  with 
menorrhagia.  It  was  paid  for 
by  the  pharmaceutical  com- 


pany, Pharmacia  and  Upjohn, 
which  makes  a drug  to  reduce 
heavy  bleeding. 

The  survey  found  one  In 
seven  women  with  heavy  pe- 
riods asked  GPs  for  a hyster- 
ectomy. Other  research  has 
found  women  who  leave 
school  without  qualifications 
are  15  times  more  likely  to 
have  a hysterectomy  than  a 
women  with  a university 
degree,  because  they  do  not 
ask  about  alternatives. 


Ultimate  trip  as 
LSD  guru  Leary  is 
truly  spaced  out 


Thu  Radford 
Sdanco  Editor 


SOMETIME  today.  Dr 
Timothy  Leary,  the 
60s  dross  suru,  will  be 


VwJttfci  drags  guru,  will  be 
where  be  always  wanted  to 
be:  high.  And  not  just  high, 
but  ln  orblL 

Alongside  will  be  Gene 
Roddenberry,  creator  of 
Star  Trek,  boldly  going 
where  no  dead  man  went 


before.  And  with  him  win 
be  Gerard  O’Neill,  the 
American  seer  who  be- 
lieved that  by  1997,  hu- 
mans would  be  born,  work, 
die  and  be  burled  in.  space. 

All  three  will  go  np  as 
ashes,  consigned  in  theory 
to  a final  resting  place. 
They  will  be  packed  aboard 
the  last  stage  of  a Pegasus 
rocket  which-  will  also 
carry  a scientific  instru- 
ment into  space  to  map  a 


Timothy  Leary:  becomes 
rocket  man.  today 


mysterious  1 million 
degree  Celsius  blaze. 

The  spacecraft  — Spain’s 


first  scientific  satellite  — 
carries  a research  mission 
devised  with  the  University 
of  Berkeley.  California,  to 
measure  hot  gas  between 
the  stars.  Spanish  scientists 
point  oat  that  the  satellite 
will  also  contain  instru- 
ments to  "weigh”  the  uni- 
verse and  predict  its  future. 

But  the  scientific  bril- 
liance is  likely  to  be 
eclipsed  by  the  most  spec- 
tacular scattering  of  ashes 
of  all  time. 

Space  inside  the  last  stage 
of  the  rocket  was  rented  to 
a firm  called  Celestis  Inc. 
by  the  Orbital  Sciences  Cor- 
poration which  makes  the 
Pegasus  XL  rocket 
wmes  Celestis  assembled  the 

ashes  of  24  people  deter- 
mined on  upward  mobility, 
million  if  not  alive,  then  dead. 

e.  Timothy  Leary  was  a 

Berkeley-trained  psycho- 


therapist who  started  using 
LSD  in  the  60s  to  help  pa- 
tients bat  who  later 
achieved  notoriety  when  he 
declared  that  everybody 
should  turn  on,  tune  in  and 
drop  oat.  He  died  In  1996. 

The  creator  of  televi- 
sion’s Captain  Kirk  and  Mr 
Spock  died  in  1991,  and 
O’Neill,  of  the  University  of 
Princeton,  in  1992. 

At  lpm  British  time  the 
world’s  most  expensive 
hearse  will  be  launched 
from  the  Canary  Islands. 
The  satellite  will  be  placed 
into  permanent  orbit. 

The  rocket  and  its  cre- 
mated remains  will  stay  np 
for  about  six  years,  before 
descending  into  the  upper 
atmosphere,  and  burning 
op  in  one  final  brief  post- 
cremation  cremation.  The 
ashes  of  the  ashes  will  then 
be  scattered  over  the  globe. 
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Without  rhetoric,  the  music  speaks  for  itself 
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Review 


Andrew  Clements 


WdwdQoode, 

Wgmore  Hall,  London 


| T HAS  been  Richard 
I Goode's  Beethoven  perfor- 


mances that  have  nurtured 
his  reputation.  His  accounts  of 
the  piano  sonatas  in  concert 
and  on  disc  (he  was  the  first 
Amerlcan-bom  pianist  to  re- 
cord a complete  cycle)  are  per- 
formances to  which  on®  can. 
return  without  fear  of  finding 
them  stale. 

They  lack  mannerisms  and 
any  seise  of  a performing  ego 
trying  to  Insinuate  Itself  be- 


tween  the  music  and  listener 
— the  same  selfless  gift  that 
his  teacher  Rudolf  Serkin 
exemplified. 

But  Goode  is  not-— never 
has  been — just  a Beethoven 
specialist  With  that  particu- 
lar pilgrimage  over  for  the 
time  being  at  least,  he  is 
returning  to  a much  wider 
repertory.  He  has  begun  to  re- 
cord the  Mozart  piano  concer- 
tos. and  his  recital  on  Satur- 
day atacraimnedWlgmare 
Han  began  with  Bach  and 
Chopin,  and  ended  with  Schu- 
bert's majesticB  flat  Sonata 
D960. 

The  Sonata  provided  the 
nearest  point  of  contact  to 
Goode’s  Beethoven’s  perfor- 
mances. The  way  In  which  the 
grand,  expansive  scheme  was 
i negotiated,  without  fuss  or 


| hurry,  linked  straight  to  the 
way  in  which  he  handles  late 
Beethoven — without  unnec- 
essary rhetoric,  and  allowing 
always  the  music  to  speak  for 
itself.  The  soug-Uke  simplicity 
of  Schubert’s  first  movement, 
the  lyrical  line  limpidly  un- 
folded, showed  Goode  at  his 
very  best,  but  he  is  also  too 
intelligent  an  artist  not  to 
hare  sought  the  darker  cor- 
nets of  the  sonata,  the  mo- 
ments when  contemplation 
gives  way  to  doubt  The 
adagio  had  a sombre  tread,  the 
scherso  a menacing  insis- 
tence, and  even  the  finale  had 
passing  douds  of  seriousness. 

If  those  qualities  confirmed 
expectations  of  what  Goode’s' 
Schubert  would  be  like,  the 
character  of  the  first  halfhad 
! been  harder  to  predict  Bach's 


D major  Partita,  a wort  cm  al- 


flat  Sonata,  had  some  wonder- 
ful Ideas — lucid  outlining  of 
foe  voices  in  the  more  strenu- 
ously contrapuntal  move- 
ments, a simple  presentatkm  cf 
the  melody  in  the  aria  to  give  It 
a devastating  effectiveness — 


assured.  Decoration  was  some* 
times  ragged  in  the  overture 
and  rourarrte,  and  an  instabil- 
ity of  pulse  to  the  aDemande 
occasionally  undermined  its 
unfolding,  though  never  its 
emotional  directness. . 

The  forthright,  no-nonsense 
tone  that  characterises 
Goode’s  playing  immediately 
gave  his  Chopin  an  rmfamffiar 
feeL  He  is  not  a great  key- 
board colourist,  never  at- 
tempts to  seduce  his  audience 


with  Cheap  effects.  So  a group 
of  five  mazurkas,  all  neglected 
pieces,  played  down  the  obvi- 
ous nostalgia  and  sentiment  to 
pmpbasico  instead  rhythmic 
vigour  and  harmonic  daring, 
while  the  Polonaise-Fan taisie 
received  a performance  that 
deliberately  refused  to  be  hus- 
tled into  physical  exuberance. 
Even  the  final  coda  was  staid 
and  measured. 

There  was  more  Chopin  as 
an  encore  after  the  Schubert 

—a  performance  of  the  Barca- 
rolle that  clipped  the  rhythms,, 
relished  the  mysterious  tran- 
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Scholars  and  gentlemen 


Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (above)  is  the 

country’s  third  biggest  landowner  after  the  Crown  and 
the  Church  Commissioners.  It  used  to  be  said  that 
you  could  ride  from  Cambridge  to  London  on  Trinity 
land.  It  also  owns  Felixstowe  docks,  a science  park  in 
Cambridgeshire  and  another  in  Ashford,  Kent. 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford  owned  land  in  every . 
county  in  England  until  its  assets  were  rationalised 

Winchester  College’s  holdings  include  a string  of 
farms,  a warehouse,  a factory  and  a golf  course. 

Rugby  School  (below)  owns  land  In  Bloomsbury, 
central  London,  and  an  important  art  collection 


Eton  College,  alxoa  mater  of  19  prime  ministers,  has  published  accounts  for  the  first  time — disclosing  assets  which  would  make  it  Britain’s  600th  largest  company  photootaph.  frank  mwhn 


How  Eton  entered  the  Kwik-Fit  league 


Forced  to  open  its  books  to  public  scrutiny, 
the  school  has  revealed  £1 31  m of  assets. 
Report  by  Clare  Longrigg  and  John  Carvel 


Education,  long 
thought  of  as  a finan- 
cial drain,  can  be  as 
profitable  as  renting 
cars  or  fitting  spare 

parts. 

Eton  College,  the  exclusive 
public  school  in  Windsor, 
Berkshire,  founded  in  the 
15th  century,  has  published 
its  accounts  for  the  first  time. 
Assets  of  £131  million  would 


make  Eton  Britain’s  600th 
largest  company,  just  below 
Kwik-Fit  with  £138  million 
capital  employed;  Body  Shop 
at  £137  million;  and  Hertz  UK 
at  £133  million. 

Like  all  independent 
schools,  Eton  has  ^nfathig 
status  — but  while  others  are 
obliged  to  submit  accounts  to 
the  Charity  Camxnis&ionera,  a 
loophole' had  enabled  Eton  to 


keep  the  wraps  on  details  of 
investment  income  of 
millions. 

A recent  change.  In  the  law 
intended,  to  mavp  charitable 
organisations  more  account- 
able now  requires  the  college 
to  publish  an  annual  report 
if  the  figure  for  assets  took 
Into  account  the  buildings 


and  grounds,  including  350 
acres  of  sports  fields,  the  total 
would  be  far  higher  — a 
Gutenburg  Bible  in  the 
school's  library  alone  is  said 
to  be  worth  £5  million. 

Much  of  the  college’s 
wealth  stems  from  land  be- 
stowed by  its  founder  Henry 


VI,  as  well  as  endowments 
from  wealthy  former  pop  Us. 

The  school,  founded  in  1440, 
has  1.283  pupils,  most  of  who 
pay  fees  of  £13,400  a year.  The 
uniform  of  white  tie  (known 
as  “stick-ups’')  and  tails  has 
earned  the  college’s  jeunesse 
dorfe  many  a hasting  in 
downtown  Slough.  However, 
this  has  proved  a small  price 
to  pay  for  old  boys  that  In- 
clude 19  prime  ministers, 
Percy  Bysse  Shelley,  George 
Orwell,  Ian  Fleming,  Douglas 
Hurd.  Lord  Haflsham.  and 
William  Waldegrave. 

More  than  90  per  cent  of 
Etonians  go  on  to  university, 


almost  half  to  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. 

Although  it  may  seem  a 
slap  in  the  face  of  state 
schools  for  such  a wealthy  in- 
stitution to  enjoy  charitable 
status,  there  was  no  sugges- 
tion yesterday  that  Eton 
should  be  deprived  of  it 

David  Hart,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Head  Teachers,  said 
state  schools  might  be  strug- 
gling with  inadequate 
resources,  but  it  would  not  be 
right  to  interfere  with  chari- 
table status  for  independent 
schools  just  because  of  Eton 
and  a. tew  other  well-endowed 


establishments.  “A  lot  of  inde- 
pendent schools  are  strapped 
for  cash  too.  They  have  noth- 
ing like  the  wealth  of  Etui.  I 
f*an  understand  the  tempta- 
tion to  say  it  is  nonsense  for 
wealthy  foundations  to  keep 
charitable  status. 

“But  you  cannot  make  pol- 
icy on  foe  basis  of  a tew  ex- 
ceptions when  many  indepen- 
dent schools  rely  exclusively 
on  fees  and  do  not  have  any- 
thing like  these  assets  to  fall 
back  on,”  he  said. 

Dick  Davison,  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Schools  Information 
Service,  said:  “Eton  is  almost 
unique.  It  is  world  famous  as 


an  institution.  Not  only  is  it 
untypical,  but  I don’t  think 
news  of  its  assets  will  have 
surprised  anybody. 

"There  are  more  than  1.100 
schools  with  charitable 
status,  and  the  vast  majority 
don’t  have  any  more  assets 
than  the  buildings  — some 
don’t  even  own  those.” 

Eton  spends  around  £20,000 
on  each  pupil,  while  grammar 
schools  like  Judd  in  Ton- 
bridge,  Kent,  spends  around 
£2.000.  Mr  Davison  said  it  was 
impossible  to  draw  conclu- 
sions from  the  difference. 
“Judd  won’t  have  overheads 
like  Eton,  which  is  com- 


pletely boarding  school,  so 
the  costs  are  not 
comparable.” 

The  Labour  Party  said  yes- 
terday that  it  had  no  propos- 
als for  ending  the  charitable 
status  of  independent  schools, 
which  exempts  them  from 
VAT. 

A spokesman  for  David 
Blunkett,  the  shadow  educa- 
tion secretary,  said:  ’What  we 
want  is  to  develop  partner- 
ships between  those  schools 
and  others  in  the  area. 

“As  a quid  pro  quo  for  char- 
itable status,  we  want  them  to 
put  something  back  Into  the 
community.” 


jf-jods  The  People’s  Army  marches  in 


Hong  Kong  holds  its 
breath  as  Chinese 
troops  arrive,  writes 
Andrew  Higgins 

CHINA’S  people’s  Liber- 
ation Army  today 
enters  Hong  Kong  for 
the  first  time,  moving  un- 
armed but  in  military  convoy 
through  skyscraper -lined 
streets  where  more  than 
1 million  people  protested  in 
1989  against  the  massacre  of 
unarmed  civilians  at  Beij- 
ing’s Tiananmen  Square.  - 
The  advance  guard  of  40.sol- 
diers  <rf  the  Red  First  Regi- 
ment an  elite  PLA  unit  based 
in  neighbouring  Shenzhen, 
brings  Hong  Kong  face  to  face 
with  the  3 million-strong  mili- 
tary machine  that  embodies 
Mao  Zedong's  dictum  that 
. “power  grows  from  the  barrel 
of  a gun".. 

The  advance  party  is  led  by 
Colonel  Zhou  Borong.  the  dep- 
uty commander  of  a future 
PLA  garrison  expected  to 
number  about  10,000  after 

Britain  pulls  out  its  last  troops 

at  midnight  on  June  30. 

A fluent  English-speaker, 
Col  Zhou  studied  at  the  De- 
fence College  in  London -and 
represents  the  urbane  face  of 


People’s  Liberation  Army 
soldiers,  who  arrive  today 

a military  still  infamous  in 
Hong  Kong  for  sending  peas- 
ant conscripts  on  the  ram- 
page in  1989. 

The  peaceful  takeover  has 
been  carefully,  scripted  to 
avoid  any  echo  of  Tiananmen 
Square  or  the  communist 
army’s  entry  into  Shanghai  in 
1949  — its  last  conquest  of  a 
cosmopolitan,  capitalist  city. 
Instead  of  peasant  soldiers 
storming  down  the  Shanghai 
Bund,  the  PLA  begins  today 
by  passing  through  customs 
and  Immigration  at  Lok  Ma 
Chao,  a busy  border  crossing. 


The  army  has  deployed  its 
rugby  tram  officers,  in 
Hong  Kong  before,  but  today 
marks  the  advent  of  uni- 
formed rank-and-file  troops. 
It  follows  a port  call  at  the 
weekend  by  United  States 
Navy  battleships,  which  left 
the  bars  of  Wanchai  awash 
with  crew-cut  sailors  spend- 
ing morc  on  a drink  than  PLA 
recruits  earn  in  a week. 

The  Chinese  troops,  the  first 
wave  preparing  logistics  fix 
■foe  handover,  arrive  amid  a fti- 
rcre  over  Bering-backed  plans 
to.  curb  protests  and  political 
organisations  after  the  hand- 
over, on  grounds  of  “national 


security”.  As  the  ultimate  de- 
fender tat  this  security,  the 
PLA  could  be  mobilised  to  per- 
form police  functions. 

' The  troops  — who  arrive, 
as  it  happens,  on  the  Queen’s 
birthday  — are  to  be  bflletted 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales  Bar- 
racks in  Central,  the  financial 
district  and  on  Stonecutters 
Island,  where  the  Royal  Navy 
last  week  decommissioned  its 
last  shore  base  east  of 
Portsmouth. 

China  has  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  allay  Hong  Kong’s 
feare,  promising  to  send  cour- 
teous, karaoke-singing  sol- 
diers who  can  speak  Canton- 
ese, the  Chinese  dialect  of 
Hong  Kong.  The  charm  offen- 
sive stumbled,  however, 


when  Hong  Kong  dignitaries 
were  invited  across  the  bor- 
der to  watch  soldiers  thrust 
bayonets  into  imaginary  ene- 
mies, to  shoots  of  "kill,  kill, 

lciTl”. 

China’s  president.  Jiang 
Zemin,  earlier  told  PLA  offi- 
cers that  Hong  Kong  was  not 
to  be  “liberated”  like  Shang- 
hai in  1949.  “The  dispatch  of 
PLA  troops  to  Hong  Kong  is 
not  the  same  as  PLA  forces 
who  marched  across  the 
Yangtze  during  foe  war  of  lib- 
eration,” he  said. 

Hong  Kong  remains  jittery. 
A local  cinema  showing  a US- 
made  documentary  about 
Tiananmen  square  ba.q  been 
sold  out  for  weeks.  An  opin- 
ion poll  last  year  showed 
fierce  opposition  to  any  cele- 
bration. after  the  handover^  of 
China’s  army  day  of  August  l. 
• The  first  Chinese  ship  to 
sail  directly  to  Taiwan  in  48 
years  arrived  in  the  southern 
port  of  Kaohsiung  on  Satur- 
day, breaking  a big  trade  bar- 
rier between  the  island  and 
fog  mmmimigt  mainland. 

The  Sheng  Da  arrived  after 
a 18-hour,  160-mile  trip  from 
the -southern  Chinese  port  of 
Xiamen,  Taiwanese  officials 
said.  It  briefly  flew  Taiwan’s 
Republic  erf  China  flag  as  it 
entered  the  port,  as  required, 
before  removing  it.  A second 
ship  followed  yesterday. 


SAS  man’s  body  ‘put  in  mincer1 


David 

Ireland  Correspondent 


GRISLY  new  light  has 
been  shed  on  one  of  the 
darkest  mysteries  of 
foe  Northern  Ireland  troubles 
— what  happened  to  the  body 
cf  foe  SAS  undercover  officer, 
Robert  Nairac,  after  his  mur- 
der by  the  IRA  on  the  border 
in  May,  1977. 

The  former  IRA  member. 
Earn  on  Collins,  who  turned 
supergrass  but  retracted  his 
evidence  against  his  com- 
rades only  to  be  cast  out  of  the 
movement,  has  revealed  the 
shocking  circumstances  of 
Captain  Nairac's  final  min- 
utes in  his  autobiography. 
Kilting  Rage. 

Captain  Nairac  was  ab- 
ducted by  republicans  from  a 
pub  in  south  Armagh  while 
on  an  undercover  operation. 
Several  men  were  convicted 
of  offences  surrounding  his 
death  and  of  IRA  member- 
ship. but  no  body  was  ever 
found.  He  was  posthumously 
awarded  foe  George  Cross. 

The  IRA  admitted  execut- 
ing him,  but  has  refused  ap- 
peals to  reveal  where  his 
remains  were  burled. 

Collins  recounts  that  in  the 
early  1980s  be  was  on  the  run 
in  Dundalk,  just  across  the 
border  from  his  home  town  erf 


Captain  Nairac  ‘savagely 
beaten  before  being  shot* 

Newry.  when  an  IRA  friend 
told  him  the  appalling  details. 

The  friend  said  a meat  pro- 
cessing factory  near  Dundalk 
used  to  employ  Provisionals 
on  a casual  basis.  “When 
Nairac  was  abducted  he  was 
taken  to  a field  just  down  the 
road  from  the  factory. 

“They  didn’t  know  what  to 
do  with  foe  body.  It  was  get- 
ting light  so  they  didn’t  want 
to  bury  him.  One  of  the  guys 
had  a brainwave  — put  him 
through  the  meat  mincer  at 
the  factory.  'So  that’s  where 
he  ended  up.  I heard  they 


treated  him  like  any  other 
carcass’.”  Collins  admits  that 
he  could  not  believe  what  he 
was  hearing.  “Even  then, 
fresh  from  complicity  in  a 
couple  of  killings,  1 did  not 
think  it  was  right  to  deny 
Nairac’s  relatives  a body.  I 
said:  ‘What  do  you  mean,  like 
any  other  carcass?’. 

“My  friend  said  he  had  not 
witnessed  this  himself;  but  he 
had  heard  about  it  from  an- 
other Provo  working  at  the 
factory.  Then  foe  next  day, 
during  a slack  period,  when 
hardly  anyone  was  around, 
the  body  had  been  brought  in 
for  disposal.” 

Collins  adds  that  years 
later  he  spoke  to  another  man 
who  witnessed  Nairac’s  ab- 
duction from  the  pub  car-park 
and  who  watched  as  he  was 
given  a savage  beating. 

“He  told  me  that  the  beat- 
ing was  so  ferocious  that  he 
felt  no  one  could  have  sur- 
vived it 

“He  saw  the  abductors  pick 
up  Nairac’s  limp  body  and 
put  it  in  a car.  1 realised  then 
that  the  Provos  had 
butchered  Nairac’s  body  be- 
cause they  had  not  wanted 
people  to  know  about  tbe  ap- 
palling injuries  he  had 
sustained. 

“Of  course  the  irony  was 
that  the  abduction  of  Nairac 
had  not  been  officially  sanc- 


tioned by  foe  IRA.  All  but  one 
of  foe  men  who  had  snatched 
him  were  simply  IRA  sympa- 
thisers who  had  been  drink- 
ing in  the  pub. 

“The  only  IRA  man  In  the 
group  was  a raw  recruit.  The 
IRA  would  have  liked  to  inter- 
rogate someone  like  Nairac 
for  weeks;  they  might  even 
have  used  their  prize  as  a bar- 
gaining counter. 

“Instead,  by  foe  time  -foe 
IRA  at  a senior  level  came  to 
hear  about  Nairac’s  capture, 
the  unfortunate  SAS  officer 
was  little  more  than  a bloody 
mess  lying  in  a field.” 

The  army  press  office  in 
Northern  Ireland  yesterday 
declined  to  make  any  com- 
ment, but  Families  of  foe  Dis- 
appeared, a human  rights 
group  seeking  to  uncover  foe 
truth  behind  a dozen  cases  of 
missing  persons  believed 
lulled  and  secretly  buried  by 
paramilitary  organisations, 
said  they  were  appalled. 

A spokesman,  Seamus 
McKendry,  said:  “If  they  did 
do  that  foe  Provo  leadership 
should  be  man  enough  to  ad- 
mit it,  but  it’s  just  far  too  hor- 
rific for  words. 

“For  the  sake  of  the  Nairac 
family  they  should  at  least 
‘ say  that  they  disposed  of  the 
body.  Everybody  wants  to 
know  the  truth,  but  just  bow 
much  truth  can  you  take?’’ 
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THE  number  of  black- 
and  Asian  nurses-  in 
tiie  NHS  Is  falling, 
sharply  despite  mea- 
sures to  boost  fbeir  recruit-? 
ment,  official  figures  suggest 
. Fewer  than  three  in  every 
100  nursing  staff  under  25  are 
from  qn  ethnic  minority  back-  ■ 
ground,  according  te  Depart- 
ment of  Health  statistics 
made  public  yesterday  by  a 
health  trade  union.  Fewer 
thamone  in  100  is  black. 

Among  staff  , aged  55-64, 
however,  more  than  n in 
evety  100  are  from  an  ethnic 
minority  and  almost  nine  in 
every  ZOO  are  black. 

The  MSF  union,  which  rep- 
resents many  community 
nursing  sfaffi  described  the 
figures  as  “of.  stunning, 
significance”.'  • 
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. Ute  Navidl,  of  MSF'* 
research  department,  said: 
“Over  the  years,  ft  seems  the 
ethnic  minority workforce  to 
the  NHS  has  been,  allowed  to 
■age,  white  n£w  recruits  have 
been  faring  barriers  to  their 
entry  lhto  nursing;  midwifery 
Fhnd  health  visiting,  tar  have 
been,  disg^opertiontfly  tea* 
tagtteeNHSL”  ■ 

The  figutes  released  by 
MSF  show  that^al  the  end  of 
September  *995,  8&5  per  cant 
of  an  nursing.  midwifery  and 
health  visiting  staff  were 
white,  &7  per  cent  black,  1.2 
.per  cent  Asian  .and- Z.7  per 
cent  from  another  minority. 

Although  these  proportions 
compare  fbvourahly  with  the 
population  as  a whole,  of 
which  5.7  per  cent  is  from  an 
ethnic  minority,  it  is  the 
breakdown  of  the  NHS  nuts- 1 
ingworforce  by  age  which 
gives  rise  to  concern. 

Among  the  under-SSs,  95JS I 


per  cent  were  white,  03  per 
cent  black,  LG  per  cent  Asian, 
and  0JB  per  cent  another  mi- 
nority. Among  those  aiged  55- 
ti&,  however,  87.3  per  cent 
^ ware  white,  8.7  perr  cent  Mack, 
LOper  cent  Asian  and  1.6  per 
cent  another  minority. 

■ Roger  Kttoe,  MSF  national 
secretary  -for  the  JffiS.  said 
the  figures  Stowed  that  all 
the  many  reports  and  initia- 
tives on  racism  in  the  NHS 
had  been  “as  usefldas  the 
band  playing  on  the  Titanic". 

. A spokeswoman-  for  the 
health  department  said  the 
NHS  executive,  with,  ■the  help 
of  the  Commission,  tor  Racial 
Equality,  bad  last  year  asked 
NHS  trusts  to'  review-. thetr 
equality  policies  and  practice. 

‘The  starting  paint  for  all 
NHS  employers  la  the  annual 
priorities  and  planning  guid- 
ance. This  requires  them  to 
have  a programme  of  action 
for  ethnieminortystaff.” 


Devon  church  attacks 
blamed  on  ‘gniNlge, 


Qeufhey  Gibbs 


Ghurkas  on  the  Otterbnrn  ranges.  The  army  wants  to  bring  heavy  artillery  to  moorland  that  is  also  a national  park 


David  FairttaU 


WINSTON  Churchill 
started  the  row  in 
1911  when  he  sug- 
gested the  army  should  buy 
part  of  the  Northumberland 
moors  to  practise  firing  its  ar- 
tillery. Tomorrow  It  comes  to 
a head  at  a public  inquiry  in 
Newcastle,  where  the  army’s 
plans  to  develop  the  Otter- 
bum  ranges  for  heavy  artil- 
lery will  be  pitted  against  op- 
position from  the  county 
council  and  the  Northumber- 
land national  park  authority. 

The  ranges  now  cover 
58,000  acres  from  Otterbnrn  to 
the  Cheviot  Hills.  They  were 
absorbed  into  a national  park 
in  1956,  since  when  soldiers, 
hikers,  farmers  and  natural- 
ists have  generally  displayed 
a mutual  tolerance.  . 


But  now  the  army  wants  to 
bring  its  tracked  AS-90  howit- 
zers from  Salisbury  Plain, 
and  new  MLRS  multiple 
rocket  launchers,  back  from 
Germany,  which  it  says  can- 
not safely  be  fired  anywhere 
else.  This  would  mean  widen- 
ing 30  miles  of  track  and  road, 
constructing  new  gun  posi- 
tions, a permanent  mainte- 
nance area  and  accommoda- 
tion for  120  additional  troops. 

The  Ministry  of  Defence 
does  have  allies;  local  villag- 
ers who  welcome  the  employ- 
ment the  army  provides.  But 
ranged  against  it  are  not  only 
the  perk  authorities  but  a co- 
alition of  voluntary  groups. 

On  their  behalf,  the  public 
inquiry  win  test  the  conten- 
tion of  the  Countryside  Com- 
mission’s 1991  Edwards 
report  on  national  parks  that 
use  by  the  military  is  “discos 


dant,  incongruous  and  Incon- 
sistent” and  should  be  ended 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  report  assumed  that  if 
somebody  had  to  give  way  it 
should  be  the  soldiers,  not  the 
national  parks.  But  at  Otter- 
burn  some  local  people  be- 
lieve it  ought  to  be  the  other 
way  round.  Lo  rimer  Farrell, 
representative  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Rural  Communities, 
said:  “The  army  are  excellent 
neighbours,  and  we  are  used 
to  them.  What  we  want  is 
national  park  status  removed 
from  the  army  range.” 

Nothing  so  drastic  will  be 
suggested  at  this  public  in- 
quiry. The  army  says  it  wel- 
comes the  ramblers  and  bird 
watchers  when  its  big  guns 
are  not  firing. 

The  park  authority  has  al- 
ways accepted  the  military 
presence  but  argues  that  the 


widened  roads,  hardened 
“spurs”  and  extra  bufidlngs 
would  represent  a major  de- 
velopment for  which  other 
moors  users  deserve  compen- 
sation, such  as  more  public 
access  guaranteed  In  a man- 
agement or  access  agreement. 

It  also  senses  that  unless  it . 
makes  a stand  the  army  will ; 
take  more  and  more  land,  to 
accommodate  troops  coming 
home  from  overseas. 

The  authority  and  county 
council  are  supported  by  the 
Council  for  National  Parks,  a 
coalition  including  the  Ram- 
blers Association,  Council  for 
the  Protection  of  Rural  Eng- 
land, Youth  Hostels  Associa- 
tion and  Natural  History 
Society  of  Northumbria. 

• AH  was  calm  on  Benbecula 
yesterday  but  for  the  sound  of 
the  MoD  grovelling  over  a 
war  games  scenario  which  in- 


volved the  army  putting  down 
a revolt  by  the  island’s 
people,  writes  Lawrence 
Donegan, 

More  than  400  troops  from 
the  16  Regiment  Royal  Artil- 
lery were  instructed  to  "in- 
vade" Bembecula  on  the  pre- 
mise that  a newly  formed 
Scottish  government  had 
flaked  England  to  help  hi 
quashing  a crofters  uprising 
in  tiie  Western  Isles. 

The  scenario  was  part  of 
Exercise  Spring  Challenge  on , 
the  Western  Isles.  An  MoD 
spokesman  said  yesterday  it 
was  not  intended  to  be  a pre- 
diction of  the  political  situa- 
tion in  Scotland  after  the  gen- 
eral election.  It  appeared  it 
was  “intended  to  be  light- 
hearted,” he  said.  “Neverthe- 
less, the  Joke  is  dearly  mis- 
placed, and  we  are  sorry  for 
any  offence  caused.”  , 


A SERIES  of  arson 
attacks  in  Devonmay 
be  the  work  of  someone 
with  a grudge  against  the 
Church,  police  said 
yesterday. 

Three  churches  and  a cha- 
pel in  the  area  around  Honl- 
ton  suffered  fire  damage  on 
Saturday  night  and  in  the 
early  hours  erf  yesterday  after 
windows  were  broken  -and 
altars  set  alight  In  one  attack 
gravestones  were  also  vanda- 
lised and  overturned. 

Nicholas  Wall,  rector  of  the 
three  parishes  in.  Whiph 
fires  occurred,  .said;  tj&'a. 
attacks  followed-  incidents  off 
vandalism  in  which  church 
windows'  were  smashed  and  , 
lighted  newspaper  stuffed, 
through-  Two  fires  were  also 
started  at  a church  in  Boni- 
ton  last  week.  '■  - 

However,  Reverend  Wall 
dismissed  suggestions  that 
devil  worshippers  were  be- 
jt^e  attacks, ; sgytejgt  “T 


| don’t  think  it's  satanists  for 
1 one  mi  note,  but  there  is  a 
; nasty  power  at  work  which 
! will  never  overcome  the 
Church.  • 

“It  has  a certain  pattern  to 
It  It  strikes  me  as  someone 

who  has  a grievanpe  of  some 

sort  agitiusf  tiie.  Ghpxcfc.  I 
don’t  know  what  to  make  of 


must  he  a tragic  mind.” 

Police  said  three  of  the  fires 
occurred  “between  lZpan  an 
Saturday  night  and  12.28  on 
Sunday  morning.  A fourth,  at 

churctf  hi  the^^g^^^ei- 
don,  was  not  discovered  tatit 


. Worft  hit  wak  St  Nicholas 
church  to . tbs  .yShige  xffiDun- 
keswdS,' Where . arbeftecte ' in- 


hand^e^wereplledbn the  attar 
before  betog  set  alight' by  an 
intruder -who  entered  by  forc- 
ing a.Awtodflrak ; PhUoe  con- 
firmed that 'an  accelerant  bad 
.been  used  to atartthe  fire, 
RevoWafi  said: the . blaze, 

whfchdidaot  daipsigsthefeb- 


rtc  of  the  building,  had 
caused  several  'thousand 
pounds,  of  damage.  Carpets 
were  ruined  and  ancient  zinc 
commandment  tablets  badly 
damaged.  Several  tombstones 
were  ■■  toppled  : tn  the 
churchyard. 

. He  said  local  people  had 
been  saddened  by  the  attack 
but  U had  not  prevented  them 
worshipping.  “The  belterang 
as  normal  and  we  moved 
morning  service  toihe  village 
ball  where  we  had  a normal 
sized  congregation' ;bf  about  45 
people.” 

r Damage  at  the  19th-century 
St  Mary’s  in  nearby  Luppitt, 
and  kt  Wolford  CJjapel  near 
DunkeswaU,  was  described  as 
not  too  serious. 

Wolford,  part  of  large 
country,  home,'  was  handed 
over  to  the  Canadian  people 
hi  1968  as  a memorial  to  Lieu- 
tenant General  Sir  John  Sim- 
coe,  a local  man,  who  founded 
YOrktown.  (Toronto)  in  1792 
and  became  the  first  governor 
general  of  UpperCanada,  now 
part  of  Ontario* 
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‘Power obsessed’  junior  prime  minister  stirs  dissent  in  an  atmosphere  of  intimidation  and  violence  g-j-  |-|@|@|-|a  SaVS 

Cambodia’s  rift  deepens  Britain  withdrew 

rights  illegally 


NtckCunurting-Bnica 
In  Phnom  Psnh 


attack, 

idge' 


Cambodia  is 

braced  for  trouble 
from  an  aggressive 
push  by  Hun  Sen 
— head  of  the 
Cambodian  People's  Party 
and  nominally  the  junior  of 
the  country's  two  prime  min- 
isters — to  undermine  the 
leadership  of  Prince  Ranar- 
iddh, his  supposedly  senior 
co-prime  minister,  who  leads 
the  royalist  Funcinpec  party. 

From  a sprawling  military 
complex  on  the  outskirts  erf 
the  capital  where  he  lives  pro- 
tected by  a private  army  of 
hundreds  of  troops,  Mr  Hun 
Sen  claimed  at  the  weekend 
that  12  Funcinpec  MPs  had 
publicly  turned  against 


Prince  Ranariddh  and  many 
more  covertly  back  then. 

Driving  up  to  meet  the 
press  hi  a golf  buggy  draped 
with  bodyguards,  Mr  Bun  Sen 
pressed  home  the  offensive, 
declaring  he  would  offer  the 
dissidents  political  and  finan- 
cial support  and  protection. 

He  denies  engineering  the 
schism,  and  his  aides  deride 
allegations  by  Funcinpec  in- 
siders that  fiie  second  prime 
minister  personally  made 
telephone  can.c  urging  senior  : 
figures  to  join  the  rebels. 

But  in  the  Funcinpec  head- 
quarters, closely  guarded  by 
edgy  troops,  a member  out- 
lined the  bribe  he  said  he  was 
offered  to  allegiances 

The  voice  on  the  telephone 
asked  him:  "Do  you  want  a 
house?  Do  you  want  a car?** 

Hun  Sen  aides  also  deny 


that,  either  their  leader  or  the 
CFPhad  anything  to  do  with 
the  grenade  attack  cm  March 
30  which  killed  19  people 
injured  120,  but  failed  to  kill 
the  opposition  leader  Sam 
Rainsy.  Few  people  seem  per- 1 

snaded  by  the  denials. 

"He  is  not  only  a mass  mur- 
derer," a senior  diplomat  in  I 
Phnom  Penh  says  bluntly  of 
Mr  Hun  Sen.  "He  is  obsessed 
with  power.” 

The  coalition  government 
spawned  by  a £L25  billion 
United  Nations  effort  to  lay 

the  foundations  of  peace  and 

pluralist  politics  is  tottering. 

As  the  rift  between  the 
prime  ministers  deepens, 
there  is  a growing  fear  that 
even'  after  decades  of  civil 
war.  only  a spark  is  needed  to 
Ignite  new  bloodshed. 

"Now  I think  it’s  time  to 


worry,"  an  MP  said  pensively 
after  a night  interrupted  by 
anonymous  and  menacing 
phone  calls. 

“It's  a jungle,  it's  a cowboy 
country  now.  They  can  do  any 
terrible  thing  they  want” 

GPP  officials  say  that  de- 
spite  the  rift  at  the  top,  activ- 
ists lower  down  in  me  two  ' 
parties  still  work  together,  \ 
They  point  to  the  agreement 
only  last  month  fixing  local 
elections  for  the  end  of  this 
year  and  parliamentary  elec- 
tions for  the  end  of  1998. 

But  the  two  prime  ministers 
have  not  met  on  matters  of 
state  for  weeks.  It  is  many 
months  since  they  stopped 
communicating  directly, 
government  has  been  para- 
lysed. Today's  scheduled 
reopening  of  the  national  as- 
sembly has  been  postponed  — 


there  is  simply  no  draft  legis- 
lation ready  for  MPs  to  debate. 

Such  Is  the  atmosphere  of 
intimidation  and  latent  vio- 
lence that  prospects  for  a 
credible  election  are  dwin- 
dling. There  have  been 
clashes  between  troops  loyal 
to  the  two  main  parties  in 
western  provinces. 

Even  mundane  issues  can 

provoke  ccmfrontation.  Earlier 
this  month  CFP  leaders  sent 
armed  police  to  evict  a Fun- 
cinpec official  from  a former 
embassy  premises  which  they 

wanted.  Prince  Ranariddh  of- 
fered to  send  tanks  to  protect 

his  nffirial 

Phnom  Penh,  still  coming 
to  terms  with  the  grenade 
attack  and  awash  with 
rumours  of  coups  and  con- 
frontation, was  uncharacter- 
istically quiet  over  the  April 


holiday  marking  the  tradi- 
tional new  year. 

"I  Ami:  believe  this  tension 
will  lead  to  bloodshed,”  Mr 
Hun  Sen  said  at  the  weekend. 
But  the  threat  of  force  under- 
pins bis  efforts  to  put  pres- 
sure an  Funcinpec. 

Resistance  to  plans  by 
Prince  Norodom  Sirivudh,  a 
Funcinpec  leader  exiled  on 
-charges  of  planning  to  assas- 
sinate Mr  Hun  Sen,  dramati- 
cally underlines  how  the  GPP 
leader  operates. 

Last  week  Hong  Kong’s 
Dragonair  and  even  Cambo- 
dia’s national  airline  refused 
to  carry  the  prince,  a half 
brother  of  King  Norodom  Si- 
hanouk and  former  foreign 
minister.  They  may  have 
been  mindful  of  Mr  Hun  Sen's 
threat  to  shoot  down  any  air- 
craft carrying  him. 


Angela  WFcrfieeworth 
and  Id  VUffinny 


A NGER  at  the  way  Brit- 

ZAaln  has  treated  the 
/ Veroote  island  of  St  Hel- 
ena took  a legal  twist  this 
weekend  when  an  islanders' 
•‘commission.”  claimed  that 
the  stripping  of  their  foil  Brit- 
ish citizenship  In  1981  was 
unlawful. 

The  islanders  claim  to  be 
an  integral  part  of  England, 
with  the  same  rights  as  the 
Channel  wands  or  the  Isle  of 
Man. 

The  commission  is  prepar- 
ing to  sue  the  Government, 
and  the  brief  has  just  been 
accepted  by  Lord  Anthony 
Lester  QC,  Britain's  leading 
constitutional  lawyer. 

The  islanders  are  supported 
by  a meticulous  argument  by 
a British  judge  who  acted  as 
the  island’s  part-time  attor- 
ney-general until  last  year. 
His  report,  lodged  with  the 
Foreign  Office,  has  been  ob- 
tained by  the  Guardian. 

The  Islanders,  whose  ori- 
gins  are  European.  Chinese. 
African  and  Aslan,  lost  their 
citizenship  under  the  1981 
Nationality  Act  Introduced  by 
the  Thatcher  government, 
which  also  deprived  Hong 
Kong  residents  of  their  citi- 
zenship and  right  of  abode. 

But  the  defiant  "citizenship 
commission”  bn*  invoked  the 
royal  charter  which  estab- 
lished British  rule  in  1673,  on 
the  authority  of  Charles  n, 
and  which  decrees  that  all  the 
island’s  “children  »nH  poster- 
ity which  shall  happen  to  he 
borne  within  the  precincts 
thereof  shall  have  and  enjoy 
all  the  liberties,  franchises, 
[etc]  ...  as  If  they  had  been 
abiding  and  borne  within  this 
our  realme  of  England”. 

The  charter  has  never  been  , 
rescinded. 

“This  means  that  we  are 
not  little  natives  who  are 
loyal  to  Britain.”  said  the  Rev 
Nicholas  Turner  of  the  St 
Helena  commission  this 
weekend.  “It  means  that  we 
are  as  RngUsh  as  the  people  of 
England-  We  are  Rnjfliwh  and 
of  mixed  ethnicity  — just  like 
England.” 

The  commission  was  set  up 
in  1992.  but  has  only  recently 
become  active  as  part  of  the 
current  unrest  on  the  South 


A remnant 
community  of 
fewer  than  500 
clings  on  in 
Turkish  north 
Cyprus.  Most  of 
them,  elderly 
and  bitter, 
depend  on 
handouts. 

Ann  Brady  _ 
reports  from 
Dipkarpaz  ■ 
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IN  ■TOE  north  Cypriot  vil- 
lage of  Dipkarpaz,  16 
miles  from  the  tip  of  the 
Karpaz  panhandle  that 
Juts  eastward  towards  Syria, 
two  old  men  are  enjoying  a 
chat  and  their  usual  morning 
game  of.  cards  in  the  Greek 
cofltee  shop. ' 

Andreas  Cbrysostomou,  a. 
■ Greek  .Cypriot  who  was  horn 
in  the  village,  and  his  friend 
All  Telci,  from  Kutahya  in 
western  Turkey,  seem  1o 
typify  a way  of  life  that  disap- 
peared from  the  divided 
Island  more  than  20  years 
ago. 

But  their  friendly,  smiling 
faces  mask  a story  of  decay 
and  neglect,  of  a -community 
being  squeezed  to  death  In  a 


slow  process  of  ethnic 

cleansing. 

This  remote  village  of  3JJQ0 
inhabitants  is'  the  largest  in 
the  region,  which,  was  pre- 
dominantly Greek  before  the 
Turkish  army  invasion  of 
■ 1974.  The  panhandle  now  con- 
sists of  grruin  terming  villages 
settled  byTurks,  mainly  from 
eastern  Anatolia,'  as  well  as 
goatherds  and  feral  donkeys 
made  redundant  by  the 
tractor. 

. Although  the  army  by- 
passed tite  Karpaz,  only  about 
450  Greek  Cypriots  remain,  of 
whom  300  live  in  Dipkarpaz. 

T.ike  many  people  bora  in 
the  village,  Mr  Ctuysosto- 
mou,  aged  61,  left  in  the  1950s 
to  seek  a bettor  life  in  Britain. 


Renewing  your 
home  insurance  in 
April  or  May? 


If  you  are  50  or 
over,  just  see 
how  much  you 
could  save  with 
Saga  - call  us 
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He  made  the  mistake,  he  says 
with  a wry  smile,  of  coming 
back:  in  December  1973,  a tew 
months  before  the  war.  / 

He  is  bitter  about  what  he 
nails  his  miserable  life,  but  re- 
fuses to  leave  his  home  to  join 
his  family  in  the  south.  “The 
trouble  is  the  government  is 
taking  .onr  property  and  giv- 
ing it  to  the  ma  inlanders.  For 
esaample,  if  . my  cousin  dies. 
Ms  property  goes  to  the  Turks 
-and  we  are  given  no  money. 

“Most  of  the  people  here  are 
old.  We  have  a primary 
school,  but  foe  young  people 
have  to  go  south  for  second- 
ary education.  Naturally 
everyone  here  feels  like 
death.  But  even  if  I wanted  to 
go  wrath,  I'm  too  old  now  to 
find  a job.”  . i 

It  Is  a grim  life  for  these 
minority  people  who  survive 
on  handouts  from  the  south. 
They  receive  a pension  of  £127 
each  a month  (£190  for  a mar- 
ried couple)  and  every 
Wednesday  the  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  corps 
delivers  food,  cooking  oil  and 
other  essentials.  _ 

Although  the  Greeks  are 
allowed  to  travel  south  to 
visit  their  relatives,  they 
must  give  the  authorities 
-three  days’  notice  and  are 
driven  to  the  border  crossing 
in  Nicosia  by  the  UN. 

Another  indignity  is  shar- 
ing their  village  with  the 
mainland  Turks.  A huge 


Faiths  trade  goodwill  gestures 

IIUNDREDS  of  Turkish  ] In  another  first,  a strati 
(I  Cypriots  crossed  the  number  of  Greek  Cypric 


barbed  wire  dividing  Cyp- 
rus on  Saturday  for  their 
first  pilgrimage  to  a 
mosque  in  southern  Cyprus 
since  the  Turkish  invasion 
of  the  north  in  1974. 

About  430  took  part  in 
the  visit  to  the  Hala  Sultan 
mosque  near  Laraaca.  They 
were  marking  the  Muslim 
celebration  of  Bid  al-Adha, 
on  a day  trip  organised  by 
the  Cypriot  government  as 
a goodwill  gesture. 


In  another  first,  a similar 
number  of  Greek  Cypriots 
are  due  to  visit  the  Aposto- 
lus Andreas  monastery  on 
the  north-eastern  tip  of  the 
island  this  week  to  celebrate 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Easter. 

Meanwhile  the  UN,  which 
is  pushing  for  direct  talks 
between  the  two  sides  to 
resume  summer,  has 
named  Diego  Cordovez,  a 
former  Ecuadorean  foreign 
minister,'  as  its  new  special 
representative  for  Cyp- 
rus.— Renter. 


mosque,  built  two  years  ago, 
overshadows  foe  18th-century 
Orthodox  church  of  Saint  Sin- 
assios.  Worshippers  leaving 
the  Sunday  service  are  met  by 
the  stem  gaze  of  Ataturk. 
from  a bust  across  the  road. 

Mr  Cbrysostomou.  who 
taticc  to  Mr  Telci  in  a mixture 
of  Greek  and  Turkish,  dislikes 
foe  young  people  in  particular. 
“They  steal  our  money  and 
whatever  they  can  find.  They 
also  steal  from  the  church” 

He  is  cynical  about  foe 
police,  who  seem  suspicious 
of  anyone  talking  to  the 
Greek  Cypriots  — although  it 
is  difficult  to  see  what  threat 
these  old  people  pose.  “They 
don't  look  after  us.  they  look 
after  our  money."  he  says 


guardedly,  glancing  at  a 
policeman  sitting  near  the 
door. 

Zacharias  Ktoris,  aged  77,  is 
one  of  a group  of  shabbily 
dressed  elderly  men  listening 
to  Greek  radio- at  a table  be- 
side the  wall,  underneath  a 
picture  of  Rauf  Denktash,  the 
Turkish  Cypriot  leader,  and 
the  ubiquitous  Ataturk.  He  is 
even  angrier  about  the -Turk- 
ish presence. 

“This  milage  doesn't  belong 
to- Turkey,  but  they  are  kick- 
ing us  out,”  he  says,  gestur- 
ing across  foe  road  where 
dusters  of  young  army  con- 
scripts are  gathering  in  foe 
Turkish  coffee  shop. 

"We  are  afraid  to  speak  and 
tell  the  truth.  But  the  truth  is 


that  nobody  wants  the  situa- 
tion here.  But  If  we  say  any- 
thing they’ll  probably  kill  us. 

“We  look  forward  to  a 
settlement  of  the  Cyprus 
problem.  If  they  really  want  a 
settlement,  America  and  Brit- 
ain can  do  it  If  they  leave  it  to 
Turkey  and  Greece,  they'll 
never  do  it,”  be  says  bitterly. 

The  former  pilgrimage  cen- 
tre of  the  Apostolos  Andreas 
monastery  is  10  miles  away, 
almost  at  foe  tip  of  the  pan- 
handle. The  road,  lined  with 
yellow  gorse,  runs  through 
wooded  hills  and  dive  groves 
to  the  coast,  with  its  miles  of 
spectacular  empty  beaches. 

British  and  German  tour- 
ists are  about  the  only  visi- 
tors to  foe  monastery  these 
days.  Mr  Ktoris  has  not  been 
since  1974.  "Why  should  I go 
there,”  he  says  with  disgust, 
pointing  out  that  he,  Uke  all 
other  visitors,  would  have  to 
check  In  at  the  police  post  at 
foe  gate,  where  two  bored  offi- 
cers log  names,  car  registra- 
tions and  arrival  times. 

Before  1974,  Turkish  and 
Greek  Cypriot  pilgrims  came 
to  take  the  waters  of  the 
apostle’s  well,  said  to  cure  epi- 
lepsy. paralysis  and  blindness. 

The  water  still  flows  below 
a stone  cover  in  the  tiny  15th- 
century  chapel  underneath 
the  main  church,  but  foe 
Greek  Cypriots  have  long 
given  up  hope  that  even  a 
miracle  can  save  them. 


India  looks  to  ‘peacemaker9  PM 


Suzanne  Goldenberg 
In  NawDefM ... 

INDIA'S  president  yester- 
day- invited  a politician 
regarded  as  a peacemaker 
with  Pakistan  to  form  the 
-next  government,  a decision 
which  it  is  hoped  will  bring 
an-  end  to  weeks  of  political 

machinations. 

Inder  Kumar  GujraL,  who 
won:  popular  acclaim  as  for- 
eign-minister in  the  10-monfo 
United  Front  government  for 
his  conciliatory  approach  to 
Islamabad,  is  to  be  sworn  In 
today  and  must  prove  his  par- 
liamentary majority  by 
tomorrow.  But  the  signs  are 
that  his  government  will  be 
hamstrung  and  short-lived. 


A sceptical  President  Shan- 
kar . Dayal  Sharma  gave  his 
nod  to  Mr  Gujral’s  United 
Front  — a disparate  collec- 
tion of  regional  and  leftwing 
parties  — only  after  receiving 
assurances  that  his  would  be 
a viable  administration. 

His  anxiety  compelled  foe 
alliance  to  agree  to  a co-ordi- 
nating council  between  the 
government  and  the  Congress 
party,  whose  withdrawal  of  i 
support  three  weeks  ago  pre- 1 
sS  53  stated  the  crisis 

Although  the  council’s 
remit  is  uncertain,  it  is  meant 
to  iron  out  differences  be- 
tween the  government  and  its 
supporters  before  they  erupt 
into  foe  sort  of  crisis  that 
brought  down  the  govern- 
ment of  H.D.  Deve  Gowda, 


which  lost  a confidence  mo- 
tion on  April  11.  The  presi- 
dent had  demanded  a guaran- 
tee from  the  Congress  leader, 
Sltaram  Kesri  that  Mr  Guj- 
ral, a member  of  the  left-lean- 
ing Janata  Dai  will  not  soon 
meet  foe  same  fate. 

But  even  leaders  of  the 
United  Front  are  not  confi- 
dent of  the  government's  lon- 
gevity. “Ultimately  there  is 
no  guarantee,1'  said  one. 

As  foreign  minister  in  Mr 
Deve  Gowda's  government, 
Mr  Gujral,  aged  76  and  a na- 
tive of  Lahore,  now  part  of 
Pakistan,-  restarted  a dialogue 
with  Islamabad  that  had  been 
frozen  for  three  years.  He  also 
mended  fences  with  Bangla- 
desh, and  NepaL 

But  foe  acclaim  that  might 


normally  be  expected  at  his 
selection  bas  been  muted.  The 
Front’s  long  deliberation  in 
foe  search  for  a successor  to 
Mr  Gowda  who  would  also  be 
acceptable  to  the  Congress 
has  highlighted  foe  divisions 

In  the  13-party  alliance. 

One  of  its  larger  members, 
the  Tamil  MaanOa  Congress, 
decamped  on  Saturday  after 
its  leader  was  not  selected  as 
prime  minister. 

Though  the  TMC  will  sup- 
port the  Front  government  Its 
loss  as  a coalition  member  is 
especially  damaging.  It  held 
foe  finance  portfolio  and  its 
minister,  P.  Chidambaram, 
was  popular  in  the  business 
community  and  with  foreign 
investors  for  his  support  of 
economic  liberalisation. 


Atlantic  island  1,000  mllgg  off 
the  coast  of  Africa.  Its  chair- 
man. Basil  George  — a native 
islander  and  former  police- 
man and  teacher,  said:  “Our 
brief  is  to  take  action  on  this. 
There  is  a head  of  steam  here, 
a climate  that  has  given  us  a 
platform  for  the  citizenship.” 

He  added:  “We’re  not  trying 
to  become  British,  we  are 
British  and  have  never  been 
anything  else  — except  for 
English,  because  we  were 
part  of  England  before  foe 
union  with  Scotland.  There 
were  no  indigenous  St  Helen- 
ians  before  we  came.” 

The  commission  is  to  hold  a 
public  meeting  in  the  capital 
Jamestown  tonight. 

There  is  no  lawyer  on  St 
Helena,  so  the  citizenship 
commission  Is  fighting  its 
case  In  RnpianH  it  hac  raised 
£6,000  so  far  to  ftmd  its  suit 
against  the  Government, 

The  case  has  been  drawn  up 
by  a British  circuit  judge,  Mr 
Justice  Hancox,  who  cur- 
rently sits  in  Guernsey  but 
was  among  the  judges  who 
visit  St  Helena  on  tours  of 
duty  to  hear  court  cases  os 
“locum  attorney-general”, 
there  being  no  resident  judge. 

Mr  Justice  Hancox  gave  the 
Foreign  Office  a four-page 
legal  opinion  on  his  return 
■from  St  Helena  last  year,  in 
which  he  said  the  privileges 
described  in  the  1673  charter 
; applied  unequivocally  ‘'to  the 
citizens  of  St  Helena  and  tbeir 
descendants”,  in  perpetuity. 

He  says  that  the  word 
“franchises”  used  in  foe  char- 
ter is  defined  by  the  Concise 
Oxford  Bngish  Dictionary  as 
inrltifUng  “Citizenship”. 

He  points  out  that  the  tie  to 
England  pre-dates  that  of 
Scotland. 

He  writes:  “It  is  not  legally 
competent  for  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment to  revoke,  amend  or  cur- 
tail a royal  charter”. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  al- 
though St  Helena  was  always 
presumed  to  be  a colony,  and 
therefore  subject  to  foe  1981 
act,  it  never  was  one  and  is 
therefore  ineligible  for 
inclusion. 

He  recommends  that  foe 
term  “British  Island”  should 
be  applied  to  St  Helena,  as  It 
is  to  the  Chimnd  Inlands, 
with  “free  movement  between 
the  island  concerned  and 
mainland  Britain’’. 


Defector  arrives  in  Seoul  to 
condemn  ‘paralysis*  in  North 


Turkish  Cypriots  pray  at  Hala  Sultan  mosque  for  the  first  time  since  1974.  after  a goodwill  gesture  by  the  government  PHOTOQflAPH:MAawANNAAKwa 


Agencies  In  Seoul, 
Washington  and  Manfla 

THE  highest-ranking  offi- 
1 I cial  ever  to  flee  North 
Korea  arrived  in  South  Korea 
yesterday,  declaring  he  was 
defecting  because  he  and 
others  had  lost  hope  in  a 
regime  unable  to  teed  its 
people. 

Hwang  Jang-ypp,  one  of  the 
architects  of  Pyongyang’s  iso- 
lationist policy  of  juche  (self- 
reliance),  arrived  at  a mili- 
tary airport  near  Seoul  after  a 
67-day  odyssey  via  Beijing 
and  foe  Philippines. 

He  said  In  a statement  that 
foe  North’s  economy  was  slid- 
ing into  “paralysis’’  and  the 
leadership  was  considering 
war  as  a diversion. 

“North  Korea  has  now 
turned  into  an  international 
beggar,”  he  said,  and  added 
that  the  people  had  'long 
since  lost  all  hope”  in  the 
regime.  "North  Korea  now 
seems  to  believe  that  as  foe 
only  way  out  it  must  use  its 
formidable  armed  forces." 


The  United  States  said  yes- 
terday that  it  planned  to  in- 
terview him  to  find  out  about 
Pyongyang’s  plans  for  war. 

“It  is  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous flashpoints  in  the 
world,"  the  US  defence  secre- 
tary. William  Cohen,  said. 

He  said  Seoul  had  agreed  to 
give  the  US  a chance  to  inter- 
rogate Mr  Hwang. 

Mr  Hwang  arrived  in  Seoul 
from  the  Philippines,  where 
officials  said  he  had  told  them 
that  he  regretted  the  mistakes 
he  bad  made  while  serving 
the  Pyongyang  regime,  and 
planned  tD  spend  foe  rest  of 
life  rectifying  them. 

A senior  official  said  North 
Korea  had  agreed  not  to  op- 
pose Mr  Hwang's  journey  to 
Seoul  in  return  for  food  aid. 
“That  was  the  clincher.”  he 
said. 

Meanwhile  talks  in  New 
York  aimed  at  persuading 
North  Korea  to  join  peace  ne- 
gotiations appeared  to  be 
near  collapse  as  Pyongyang 
continued  to  demand  more 
time  to  consider  the  US-South 
Korean  offer. 
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As  the  climax  of  three  weeks  extensive 
focus  on  the  two  key  marginal 
constituencies  of  Stevenage  and  Leeds 
North  East,  The  Guardian  is  hosting 
two  major  debates.  The  Conservative, 
Labour  and  Liberal  Democrat 
candidates  in  these  constituencies 
wiil  be  interviewed  on  key  issues  by  a 
Guardian  panel  specially  selected  from 
members  of  the  public. 

Stevenage 

Thursday  April  24,  6.30pm 

Stevenage  Arts  and  Leisure  Centre, 

Lytton  Way,  Stevenage 
Box  Office:  01438  766  866 
Chaired  by  Peter  Hetherington 

Leeds  North  East 

Friday  April  25,  6.30pm 

Waterstorwte. 

93-97  Albion  Street,  Leeds 
Box  Office:  0113  244  4588 
Chaired  by  Martin  Walnwright 


Tickets  for  this  event  are  L 
free,  and  wiH  be  allocated 
on  a first  come,  first 
served  basis.  Please  $£ 
call  the  above  numbers 
to  reserve  your  ticket 
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Imagine  looking  out  every  day  and  It’s  frightening  to  think  that  Britain 


thinking:  there's  the  hospital  if 


could  end  up  just  like  Hitler  wanted 


ever  I need  treatment.  And  then  he  it ...  one  flag,  one  controller 
has  to  go  to  bloody  Newcastle  Anything  Britain  wants  get  vetoed 


Leeds  North  East  voter 


Stevenage  voters 
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THE  Conservatives 
win  today  switch  the 
locus  of  their  troubled 
election  campaign 
from  Europe  to  education,  the 
constitution  and  the  economy 
in  an  attempt  to  stop  renewed 
public  sniping  between  senior 
ministers  such  as  Kenneth 
Clarke  and  Michael  Howard. 

Although  some  Tory  elec- 
tion strategists  last  night  in- 
sisted that  the  past  week's 
controversy  had  done  them 
more  good  than  harm  with 
the  voters  by  signalling  their 
united  hostility  to  Euro-feder- 
allsm,  they  hope  to  let  pas- 
sions cool  as  they  struggle  to 
claw  back  lost  support  with 
less  divisive  policies. 

The  controversial  ventrilo- 
quist’s dummy  poster,  featur- 
ing Tony  Riair  on  Helmut 
Kohl's  knee,  has  been 
shelved,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  after  protests  from 
senior  pro-Europe  Tories,  led 
by  the  Chancellor.  It  did  not 
stop  Labour  and  Liberal  Dem- 
ocrat taunts  that  the  Conser- 
vative Party  had  Anally  split 
Mr  Clarke  yesterday  con- 
tradicted Mr  Howard  over  the 
threat  posed  to  “our  survival 
as  a nation  state”  which  the 
Home  Secretary  had  twice 
said  would  come  six  weeks 
after  toe  election  at  the  ELTs 
Amsterdam  summit  on  June 
16-17.  A Labour  government 
would  agree  to  changes  that 
would  put  Britain  “firmly  on 
toe  path  to  a federal  Euro- 
pean superstate”,  Mr  Howard 
told  GMTV. 

Within  hours  Mr  Clarke 
was  tackled  on  toe  point  dur- 
ing BBCl's  On  toe  Record. 
Though  both  he  and  Mr  How- 
ard struggled  to  focus  their 
attack  on  Labour,  he  could 
not  resist  saying:  "No,  I don’t 
think  that  the  survival  of 
Britain  as  a nation  state  is  at 
risk  from  our  membership  of 
the  European  Union.  I Just 
don’t  hold  that  view.  What  I 
do  think  is  at  risk  is  whether 
or  not  we  can  be  a leading,  if 
not  the  leading,  European 
power  in  the  next  century.” 

For  good  measure  he  ar- j 
gued  that  toe  views  of  the  | 
three  main  parties  on  toe 
single  currency,  toe  main 
source  of  last  week's  Tory , 
left-right  squabbling,  were 
“Indistinguishable”  and  that 
the  issue  was  primarily  eco- 
nomic, not  constitutional  — 
precisely  the  distinction  Mr 
Howard  had  been  seeking  to 
make  at  Labour’s  expense. 

That  will  enrage  right- 
wingers who  are  poised  to 
blame  toe  Chancellor  for  los- 
ing them  the  election.  He  will 
reciprocate  the  sentiment. 
For  every  Tory  Eurosceptic 
MP  or  activist  who  believes 
that  Europe  is  toe  key  to 
snatching  victory,  a Euro- 
phile  argues  that  the  issue  is 
too  divisive  to  work. 

Privately  senior  ministers 
admit  that  some  colleagues 
are  manoeuvring  for  the  ex- 
pected Tory  leadership  con- 


test — “PoiraTUng  away  pre- 
tending to  hold  views  that 
they  don’t.”  as  one  described 
the  Health  Secretary's  shift  to 
toe  right 

"This  is  the  big  one.  Ken- 
neth Clarke  and  Michael 
Howard  have  declared  war  on 
one  another.  The  two  Tory 
parties  are  now  not  just  out  in 
the  open  — they  are  up  and 
running  and  at  one  another’s 
throats.  Today  will  he  seen  as 
the  first  full  day  of  the  Tory 
leadership  campaign,”  said 
Gordon  Brown. 

In  toe  fourth  of  his  five  key- 
note election  speeches,  in 
Manchester  tonight,  Tony 
Blair  win  seize  the  chance  to 
contrast  his  own  leadership 
credentials,  based  on  his 
transformation  of- Labour 
since  1994,  with  John  Major's 
failings  since  1992.  Claiming 
that  Labour  is  now  toe  patri- 
otic party  he  will  even  steal 
Land  of  Hope  and  Glory,  toe 
linnfnrfal  Tory  anthem,  for 
tomorrow’s  Labour  election 
broadcast 

“ I am  proud  of  this  country, 
but  ashamed  to  see  it  reduced 
to  this  state.  Britain  can  be  so 
much  better  than  this,”  Mr 
Blair  will  say,  arguing  that 
Mr  Major’s  failure  to  resolve 
toe  “mad  cow”  BSE  crisis  has 
become  a metaphor  for  Brit- 
ain. This  message  will  be 
underlined  today’s  at 
Labour’s  news  conference  by 
John  Prescott,  deputy  leader. 

Mr  Major  will  unveil  a revi- 
talised Tory  plan  to  promote 
grammar  schools,  in  advance 
of  his  visit  to  Scotland  to 
attack  devolution.  Later  in 
toe  week  Mr  Clarke  w31- 
again  try  to  arouse  voters 
against  Labour’s  threat  to  the 
booming  economy. 

Meanwhile  the  election 
truce  between  new  Labour 
and  the  unions  broke  down 
yesterday  as  union  leaders  hit 
back  at  weekend  Labour  pro- 
nouncements that  trade 
iminna  would  have  no  influ- 
ence on  its  future  policies. 

The  TUC  leader,  John 
Monks,  told  the  Scottish 
Trades  Union  Congress  that 
the  unions  were  not  lobbying 
for  union  rights,  but  “basic 
human  rights”,  and  Labour 
"should  recognise  that  a 
strong  trade  union  movement 
Is  an  essential  element  for  a 
more  equal  and  just  society”. 

His  statement  followed  a 
humiliating  put-down  by 
David  Blunkett.  shadow  edu- 
cation and  employment  secre- 
tary, who  said  yesterday  that 
journalists  reporting  the 
STUC  in  Glasgow  were  “wast- 
ing their  time”  because  its  de- 
cisions would  be  ignored  un- 
less they  “totally  matched 
Labour  policies”. 

Campbell  Christie,  STUC 
general  secretary,  said  be 
regretted  Mr  Blunketfs  com- 
ments. It  was  unreal  for  “any 
government  to  say  that  there 
would  be  no  role  for  the  trade 
union  movement".  The 
unions  would  continue  to  for- 
mulate policies  and  “seek  to 
influence  toe  government  of 
toe  day”,  which  should  take 
positions  after  listening  to 
other  points  of  view. 
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Nick  Walsh,  a Monster  Raving  Loony  Party  candidate,  campaigns  for  support  outside  the  Commons  during  the  weekend  - Fwhoon^AwaLACKMORE , 
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Simon  Hoggart 


IT  HAS  long  been  my 
theory  that  William 
Hague,  the  Welsh  Secre- 
tary, is  a mad  scientist. 
As  a boy  he  tried  to  invent 
an  elixir  of  life  which  would 
prevent  the  ageing  process. 
But  he  made  one  crucial 
error,  and  instead  the 
secret  potion  made  him 
grow  old  at  twice  toe  nor- 
mal rate.  Hence  his  famous 
speech  to  the  1977 Tory  con- 
ference when,  as  a 19-year-' 
old  boy , he  sounded  like  a 


middle-aged  man. 

If  my  theory  were  correct, 
toe  youngest  member  of  the 
Cabinet  would  be  in  his  70s 
now.  But  he  clearly  isn’t;  Td 
guess  he’s  reached  no  fur- 
ther than  about  68.  What  he 
may  have  invented  instead 
is  atime  machi  ne.  Mr  Hague 
is  a pre-war  politician  who 
is  visiting  ns. 

These  thoughts  came  to 
mind  when  I visited  his  con- 
stituency of  Richmond,  in 
North  Yorkshire-  It’s  a huge 
tract,  including  dozens — 
perhaps  hundreds — of  vil- 
lages, and  toe  only  way  to 
campaign  is  to  hold  public . 
meetings  in  school  and  com- 
munity halls. 

We  were  in  Great  Ayton. 
Mr  Hague  stood  at  a table 
wearing  a dark  blue  double- 
breasted  suit  and  a Tory 

roeette.  He  is  very  bald  in- 
deed now,  and  as  he  speaks 
his  hand  slices  the  air 
slowly,  like  aneldely 
butcher  cutting  chops.  Yon 
expect  a high-pitched  Pathe 
News  commentator  on  the 
soundtrack:  “The  Welsh 
Secretary,  Mr  Hague,  has 


| some  economical  hints  for 
i housewives  struggling  with 
war-time  ration  books!  "Try 
making  your  leek-and- 
potato  pie  without  leeksT 
he  tells  them.” 

In  fact  he  offers  10 
reasons  why  you  should 
vote  Conservative.  It’s 
smooth  and  obviously  well- 
practised.  Complaints 
about  toe  health  service  or 
education?  Not  toe  Govern- 
ment's fault,  but  the  result 
of  "our  national  habit  of 
self-denigration”. 

The  audience  sat  quiet, 
stoical  and  unresponsive,  in 
the  way  that  only  Yorkshire 
people  can  be. 

Thespeechdid  goonabit- 
At” — and  my  sixth  point  is 
related  to  point  five,”  there 
was  toe  faintest  imaginable 
stir  in  the  halL  tike  a cat 
having  a bad  dream. 

The  10th  and  last  reason 
(“Yon  cannot  trust  a Labour 
party  which  doesn’t  believe 
anything  for  more  than  one 
day  at  a time”)  was  met  by 
mute  silence,  followed  by 
perhaps  three  short 
handclaps. 


Questions  next. audit  - 
turned  out  that  the  Referen- 
dum Party  candidate  and 
his  claque  were  amongst  us. 
A woman  was  outraged  that 
the  Europeans  had  prom- 
ised to  lift  the  beef  ban  if 
Tony  Blair  was  elected.  The 
correct  response  to  this  fan- 
tasy is  "You  stupid  idiot, 
what  clown  told  you  that?” 
but  politicians,  certainly 
those  trained  In  the  courte- 
ous pre-war  era,  can’t  say 
that.  - 

One  man  complained 
about  the  169  Tory  candi- 
dates who  had  declared 
against  toe  single  currency. 
“Aren’t  they  circumscrib- 
ing John  Major’s  room  for 
manoeuvre,  cutting  the 
ground  from  under  Ms 
feet?”  It’s  so  unusual  to 
hear  a member  of  the  public 
asking  a question  like  a 
Radio  4 presenter  that  Mr 
Hague  was  nonplussed.  He  . 
blamed  the  whole  thing  on  a 
“media  frenzy”,  and  said  it 
was  important  to  make  sure 
Mr  Major  represented  us  at 
toe  Amsterdam  summit. 

“That's  looking  more 


dotibtftil  as  the  days  go  by,”  I 
said  someone  else,  stirring 
Mr  Hague  to  a rare  passion. 
“It’s  not  at  all  doubtful  from 
where  I*m  standing,”  he  al- 
most barked. 

Mr  Hague’s  driver 
cranked  the  starting  handle 
in  the  Austin  7 <1  made  that 
up.  I’m  afraid)  and  we 
chugged  off  to  Hutton 
Rudby,  a beautiful  and  well- 
to-do  village.  The  audience 
was  livelier  and  warm,  even 
after  sitting  through  the 
Ten  Reasons.  - - 

The  sense  of  being  back  in 
toe  thirties  was  overwhelm- 
ing. A man  with  a well- 
modulated  voice  inquired 
why  there  was  no  reference 
to  morality  in  the  Conserva- 
tive mamfesto.  Another  in- 
troduced his  question: 

“May  I venture  to  suggest?” 

I left  for  my  hotel,  Mr 
Hague  no  doubt  for  his  time 
machine,  and  a cup  of  Oval-, 
tine  in  his  scratchy  dressing 
gown  as  he  listened  to  the 
wireless.  “Good  evening,  - 
this  is  the  Home  Service  of 
the  BBC.  The  Prime  Minis- 
ter, Mr  Chamberlain.  . 
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I’m  not  in  favour  of  a currency 
run  from  Frankfurt.  I’d  rather  it 
were  run  from  London, 
or  better  still  Derby 

Edwina  Currie 


Nobody  could  be  more  federalist 
than  Edwina.  My  purpose  is  to 
cement  her  into  the  ground  and  to 
make  sure  she  stays  there 

Richard  North,  Referendum  candidate 


A brilliant  idea  comes  unstuck 


Matthew  Engel  on 

Sir  James  Goldsmith’s 
strange  appearance 
in  South  Derbyshire. 
Illustrations: 

Lucinda  Rogers 


SOME  places  are 
indelibly  associ- 
ated with  particu- 
lar politicians. 
Some  are  the 
exact  reverse:  you 
co old  never  Imagine  Marga- 
ret Thatcher  at  the  TOC,  or 
Cyril  Smith  in  St  Tropez,  or 
Peter  Mandelson  In 
HartlepooL 
But  strange  things  happen 
in  election  campaigns,  and 
last  week  Sir  James  Gold- 
smith, billionaire  and  leader 
of  the  Referendum  Party, 
found  himself  in  Swadlincote, 
an  ex-mining  town  in  South 
Derbyshire  whose  main  claim 
to  fame  used  to  be  Jack  Bo- 
dell,  a heavyweight  boxer  of 
some  ability  and  menace  who 
occasionally  ended  up 
sprawled  spectacularly  on  the 
canvas. 

Goldsmith  kept  his  visit  as 
short  as  he  could.  But  he  was 
speaking  in  the  leisure  cen- 
tre, which  doubles  as  a box- 
ing hall,  and  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  avoid  the  thought  that 
he  could  be  the  Jack  Bod  ell  of 
British  politics,  a giant  about 
to  be  felled. 

As  usual  with  the  Referen- 
dum Party,  it  was  a well- 
attended  meeting:  350  present, 
mostly  elderly,  all  mad  keen. 
They  were  desperate  for  uplift 
and  would  have  broken  into 
song  with  the  slightest  -en- 
couragement — Land  of  Hope 
and  Glory.  Rule  Britannia, 
even  Daisy,  Daisy. 

But  Sir  James  appeared  to 
be  getting  a Utile  bored  with 
it  all  He  could  have  roused 
them  had  be  finished  off  by 
shouting  out  the  Derby  and 
District  phone  book.  Instead, 
he  mumbled  to  a conclusion 
hi  what  might  have  been  mid- 
sentence.  . . 

Perhaps  be  was  struck  by 
file  horror  of  having  to  be  in 
Swadlincote.  And  he  must 
know  by  now  that  he  has  got 
things  horrendously  wrong. 
Pollowing  his  son-in-law  Im- 
ran Khan’s  failure  in  Paki- 
stan, the  Goldsmiths  are 
about  to  become  the  first  fam- 
ily ever  to  get  no  seats  at  all 
in  two  separate  elections  in 
the  same  year  on  different 
continents. 

Goldsmith’s  idea  was  bril- 
liant The  nonsenses  perpetu- 
ated by  Brussels  are  a sitting 
target,  and  the  Europhobia  of 
the  Thattherite  granny  sector 
of  the  population  was  an  itch 
demanding  to  be  scratched. 
He  could  have  formed  the 
most  successful  pressure 
group  Britain  has  ever  seen. 

Instead,  be  was  seduced  by 
the  vainglorious  idea  of  lead- 
ing a political  party,  and  will 
be  broken  on  the  wheel  of  the 
electoral  system.  Like  the 
Greens,  what  could  have  been 
an  unstoppable  force  for 
change  in  society  has  been 


turned  into  a Joke.  The  com- 
parative cheapskate,  Paul 
Sykes,  has  had  far  more  im- 
pact just  by  paying  Tory  can- 
didates who  see  things  his 
way. 

Even  the  Referendum  Par- 
ty's candidate  in  South  Der- 
byshire, Richard  North,  ad- 
mitted he  would  not  win.  “We 
are  trying  to  bring  in  a total 
vote  of  over  a million.  That  in 
itself  sends  a signal  to  Parlia- 
ment that  will  have  to  mean 
something. 

This  is  cobblers;  15  minion 


people  have  voted  Labour  and 
Liberal  at  the  last  four  elec- 
tions and  no  one  has  taken  a 
blind  bit  of  notice  of  their 
opinions. 

And  the  anti-Europe  forces 
have  even  managed  to  split, 
as  though  they  were  extreme 
leftists.  Outside  the  hall  in 
Swadlincote  was  a sadeyed 
man  trying  to  sell  his  mani- 
festo: Ian  Crompton,  South 
Derbyshire’s  candidate  for 
the  UK  Independence  Party,  a 
more  Intellectually  coherent 
operation  which  has  been 
swamped  by  Goldsmith ’8 
cash.  - 

Dr  North  does,  however.' 
have  every  hope  of  achieving 
his  own  more  limited  objec- 
tive. South  Derbyshire  is  a 
crucial  marginal,  noJ9  on 
Labour’s  hit  list.  Its  Conser- 
vative MP  is  one  of  the  defin- 
ing figures  of  the  Thatcher 
years,  Edwina  Currie.  The 
result  win  be  declared  in  that 
same  ball  in  Swadlincote.  The 
chances  are  that  the  fighter 


out  for  the  count  there  an 
Thursday  week  will  be  Mrs 
Currie,  and  she  knows  it. 

arithmetic 
looks  ghastly  for 
her.  She  expected 
to  lose  last  time, 
but  held  on  by 
_ 4,658.  Even  the 

Tories  expect  North  and 
Crompton  to  get  l,500-2,000be* 
tween  them,  and  admit  these 
will  be  mostly  creamed . off 
their  share. 

Mrs  Currie  has  also  lost  one 
of  her  best  wards  to  redistri- 
bution. So  that’s  her  majority 
a even  without  consider- 
_ the  possibility  of  a swing 
to  Labour. 

Dr  North  is  quite  relaxed 
about  the  idea  that  he  might 
be  letting  Labour  in.  “Nobody 
could  be  more  federalist  than 
Edwina.  My  primary  purpose 
is  to  cement  her  into  the 
ground  and  make  sure  she 
stays  there." 

She  is  a politician  who  wHl 
have  to  be  weighted  down 
with  concrete  boots,  but  there 
is  an  unmistakable  sense  of 
last  hurrah  about  her 
campaign. 

The  day  after  the  Goldsmith 
campaign  she  was  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Derby  at  the  Allen  ton 


Sir  James  Goldsmith  addressing  a meeting  of  the  Referendum  Party  in  Swadlincote.  South  Derbyshire.  They  were  enthusiastic;  he  seemed  hired 


shopping  centre,  which  strad- 
dles the  northern  border  of 
her  area  and  the  city  seat, 
Derby  South,  held  by  Marga- 
ret Beckett,  and  being  fought 
for  the  Tories  by  Ugandan- 
born  Javed  Aram.  They  were 
doing  a joint  canvass,  accom- 
panied by  Japanese  and  Dan- 
ish television  and  a Belgian 
newspaper.  These  had  not 
coma  to  record  the  early 
stages  of  Mr  Arain’s  political 
career.- 

Mr  Arain  happens  to  be 
smaller  than  Mrs  Currie*  and 


somewhat  less  pushy.  On  the 
campaign  trail  she  is  stQl  a 


force'  of  nature.  Thatcher 
without  the  diffidence.  When 
they  walked  into  Sketchleys. 
he  was  all  set  to  wait  de- 
murely at  the  counter  far  at- 
tention; she  was  through  the 
back  to  meet  the  staff  in 
seconds. 

And  she's  stfll  bossy.  “No, 
no,  no,  you  do  not  destroy  the 
offices  of  my  constituents.” 
she  told  the  Japanese  camera- 
man as  he  manoeuvred  clum- 
sily round  a little  mobile 
phone  shop. 

And  a know-all  Can  I give 
you  a tip,  dear?”  she  told  a 
startled  old  lady  as  we  moved 
into  Allenton  market  “Don’t 
leave  your  purse  hanging  out 
of  your  pocket”  And  a bit  of  a 
name-dropper.  “Princess 
Anne  told  me  the  secret  of  get- 
ting through  a long  day:  Put 
your  feet  under  your 
shoulders  and  stand 
straight” 

But  here’s  a hinny  thing: 
nine  years  after  her  outburst 
over  salmonella  in  eggs, 
which  forced  her  resignation, 
from  her  job  as  junior  health 
minister  the  end  of  her 
career  as  the  nation's  no.2 
nanny,  she  is  much  nicer 
than  she  was. 


Ilr* 


This  happens  to  politicians 
when  they  reach  the  limits  of 
their  ambition.  They  can  start 
to  be  themselves  again. 

She  is  only  50  but  she  is  al- 
ready starting  to  discover 
what  country  politicians  find 
so  mysterious:  hinterland. 
“Did  you  see  my  beautiful 
daughter  an  the  telly?  I'm  so 
proud.”  And  more  often  now, 
she  plays  her  other  role:  the 
femme  fatale. 

“You  look  thoughtful  intel- 
ligent and  nice,”  she  told  a 
male  shopper.  He  looked 
doubtfUL  “Flattery  getting  me 
nowhere?”  asked  Edwina.  He 
nodded.  She  shrugged.  The 
Belgian  reporter  was  flabber- 
gasted: “She’s  actually  flirt- 
ing with  them.”  She  certainly 
was. 

There  is  another  element  to 
her  political  persona,  though: 
Edwina  the  straight  talker. 
She  has  not  trimmed  on 
Europe,  hence  her  current 
isolation  at  Westminster. 

The  TV  crews  — and  some 
of  tiie  voters  — asked  her  seri- 
ous questions  about  Europe, 
and  she  gave  serious  answers: 
‘Tm  not  in  fevour  cf  a cur- 
rency run  from  Frankfurt,  Fd 
rather  it  were  run  from  Lon- 
don, or  better  stiB  Derby. 

“But  I don’t  think  anyone 
in  Britain  would  say  that 
Wales  would  be  stronger  if  it 
had  Its  own  currency.  So  we 
have  to  weigh  it  up  very,  very 
carefully.  When  the  PM  says 
‘Wait  and  see’  I think  he’s 
right” 

She  even  told  the  Japanese 
about  George  Brown,  her  pre- 
decessor as  the  local  MP  in 
the  days  when  the  seat 
stretched  further  north  and 
was  known  as  Bel  per,  and 
about  how  be  was  the  keenest 
European  in  the  Labour 
Party. 

Nine  years  after 
Currie's 
salmonella 
outburst, 
which  ended 
her  career 
as  the 
nation's 
no.2  nanny, 
she  is 
much  nicer 
than  she 
was.  This 
happens to 
politicians 
when they 
reach  the 
limits 
cf  their 
ambition. 

They  can 
start  to  be 
themselves 
again 


She  did  not  tell  them  any- 
thing else  about  him:  cer- 
tainly not  his  drinking  habits. 
(There  are  local  stories  that 
not  only  did  the  police  often 
have  to  be  called  to  remove 
him  from  pubs  after  he  bad 
got  drunk  on  a succession  of 
halves,  but  they  sometimes 
had  to  pay  for  than  as  well) 

, Mrs  Currie  had  Just  de- 
scribed as  “puerile”  the  ad- 
vert showing  Blair  on  Kohl's 
knee.  “It  may  cause  guffaws 
in  Central  Office.  It  goes 
down  badly  on  the  doorsteps, 
I can  tell  you.  I was  a member 
of  the  party  before  the  people 
who  dream  up  this  stuff  were 


bom.  To  win  power  in  this 
country  you  must  win  the 
centre.  Tony  Blair  knows  this 
and  has  made  a beeline  for  it. 
If  we  become  a rightwing  na- 
tionalist party  we  become  less 
attractive." 

Can  she  even  stay  in  such  a 
party?  *Tm  not  Emma  Nichol- 
son. I’m  younger  and  prettier 
and  thinner.  The  last  thing  I 
would  ever  do  is  join  the  Lib- 
eral Democrats.  Or  Labour.'’ 

She’s  doing  her  best  to  be 
chipper.  And  she  is  deter- 
mined that  If  she  is  going  to 
lose  it  will  be  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Referendum  Party. 

“It’s  not  just  new  voters 


who've  been  attracted  by 
Blair,  it's  the  George  Brown 
voters,  the  old  Labour  min- 
ers. We  aimed  to  give  people 
greater  prosperity  and  it's 
worked.  It’s  a wistful  paradox 
that  it’s  left  people  less  fright- 
ened of  the  future." 

Her  putative  Labour  suc- 
cessor is  a publisher  called 
Mark  Todd.  “Blairite,  bit 
duff,”  says  Edwina,  “but  a 
very  nice  man.  We  sometimes 
meet  at  publishers'  events.  I 
said  to  him  once,  'You’re  very 
successful-  Are  you  sure  you 
want  to  be  an  MP?*  He  said, 
Tve  read  your  books.  Are  you 
sure  you  want  to  be  one?' " 


Her  third  novel  is  out  In 
September.  “Write  this 
down."  she  says,  because  self- 
publicity  is  a skill  that  sticks 
with  you.  “It’s  called  She's 
Leaving  Home." 

One  could  read  something 
into  that  title.  And  into  the 
fact  that  in  the  constituency 
office  is  a Central  Office  pam- 
phlet, entitled  Security  in 
Retirement. 

On  the  other  hand  her  beau- 
tiful daughter  Debbie  was  on 
the  telly  because  she  is  releas- 
ing a record,  a remake  or  the 
1973  hit  You  Can  Do  Magic. 
That's  just  what  Mummy  has 
got  to  do. 
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Edwina  Currie  in  Allenton 
market,  playing  the 
role  of  femme  fatale 
as  she  flirted 
with  voters 
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A squandered 
opportunity 


Blair’s  inheritance  is  gloomy 


.THE  GOVERNMENT  is  heading  for  electoral  oblivion 
even  though  the  economy,  supposedly  its  trump  card,  is 
claimed  to  be  in  rude  health.  This  bewilders  ministers 
and  some  foreign  pundits  who  attribute  everything 
that’s  buzzing  about  Britain  — including  the  renais- 
sance of  cooking  and  fashion  — to  18  years  of  Tory  rule. 
It  is  too  early  to  give  a final  view  on  Thatcherism  and 
its  Mdjortte  sequel,  though  history's  judgment  may  be 
quite  simple.  A Squandered  Opportunity. 

Have  they  done  anything  right?  Of  course  they  have. 
They  succeeded  where  previous  Labour  governments 
failed  in  reforming  the  labour  markets  including  pre- 
strike  ballots  and  hans  on  secondary  picketing.  They 
invented  privatisation  which  was  replicated  around  the 
world  even  though  economists  in  the  OK  are  still 
disputing  the  benefits:  they  reduced  unemployment  by 
fair  maans  and  foul,  and  by  shifting  the  world  to  the 
right,  they  bequeath  to  Labour  an  unprecedented  con- 
sensus in  which  the  economic  views  of  the  two  parties 
are  eerily  similar  and  in  which  the  two  sides  of 
industry  have  declared  a truce  in  the  class  war. 

Whatever  their  successes  at  the  micro  level,  the 
Conservatives  have  been  unbelievably  bad  at  running 
the  macro-economy.  Between  and  1996  the  UK 
economy  grew  by  only  1.9  per  cent  a year  compared 
with  2.1  per  cent  by  other  OECD  countries  in  Europe. 
The  Conservatives  deserve  to  be  judged  by  high  stan- 
dards for  two  reasons.  First,  they  set  their  own  criteria. 
They  planned  to  raise  economic  growth  by  changing  the 
entire  culture  of  the  country  including  removing  subsi- 
dies from,  the  poor  and  reducing  the  tax  burden  on  the 
rich,  a course  that  can  only  be  justified  if  growth  is  so 
strong  that  the  poor  end  up  better  off  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  been.  They  didn’t  The  extra 
growth  didn’t  happen  and  the  poorest  raided  up  worse 
off  in  real  terms  while  the  rich  grew  ever  richer. 

Second,  their  administration  co-oincided  with  fortu- 
itous revenues  from  North  Sea  oil  and  planned  ones 
from  privatisation  of  nearly  £200  billion  — equivalent  to 
tax  cuts  of  6p  in  the  £ for  the  whole  period.  Instead  of 
being  used  to  transform  the  neglected  infrastructure, 
they  were  frittered  away  on  unneeded  tax  cuts  and  to 
finance  unemployment  that  wouldn't  have  been  so  high 
had  the  revenues  been  better  employed. 

Twice  during  the  1980s  file  Government  applied 
disastrous  — and  avoidable  — macroeconomic  policies 
that  resulted  in  two  very  steep  recessions  — shared  by 
no  other  country  — which  raised  unemployment  and 
wantonly  reduced  industrial  capacity.  Dining  the  nine- 
ties they  took  us  into  the  ERM  at  a ludicrously  high 
exchange  rate  before  it  exploded  in.  their,  face.- a few 
years  later.  Sure,  there  were  highs,  like  four  years  of 
growth  averaging  4.5  per  cent  during  the  Lawson  boom 
of  the  late  1980s,  but  Nemesis  was  never  for  behind  and 
the  negative  growth  that  succeeded  the  booms  dragged 
average  growth  down  to  under  2 per  cent  a year  for  the 
whole  period-  Even  in  areas  where  they  were  expected 
to  be  good  — like  cutting  the  budget  deficit  and 
reducing  inflation  — they  failed.  The  Budget  Red  Book 
of  1981  planned  to  reduce  public  sector  borrowing  from 
425  per  cent  of  GDP  to  2 per  cent  by  1983/84  Now,  14 
years  later,  it  is  still  above  the  3 per  cent  required  by 
Maastricht  Inflation  has  fallen  to  2.7  per  cent  which  is 
above  the  Government’s  target  of  2-5  per  cent  ami  for 
from  the  1.8  per  cent  enjoyed  by  France  and  Germany.  If 
economic  management  were  the  sole  test,  the  Conserva- 
tives should  be  thrown  out  now. 

Will  Labour  do  better?  Tony  Blair  will  have  a far 
better  economic  legacy  than  previous  Labour  govern- 
ments, but  that  doesn’t  mean  it’s  good.  He  will  inherit 
two  ticking  time  bombs  in  the  form  of  a grossly 
overvalued  pound  (up  18  per  cent  since  August)  and  an 
underlying  budget  deficit  of  £27  billion.  The  overvalued 
pound  needs  urgent  attention  if  we  are  to  avoid  another 
cull  of  industry:  yet  within  days  of  taking  office  the  new 
government  -will  face  pressure  from  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land to  raise  interest  rates  which  could  boost  the  pound 
further.  Labour  has  some  good  microeconomic  policies 
— the  minimum  wage  and  the  utilities  tax  to  raise 
money  to  put  the  unemployed  back  to  work  — but  the 
fiscal  background  is  extremely  worrying;  A budget 
deficit  of  £27  billion  when  we  should  be  heading 
towards  a surplus  during  the  fifth  year  of  recovery 
means  one  filing.  The  next  chancellor  will  have  very 
little  scope  to  increase  spending  and  will  come  under 
intense  pressure  to  raise  taxes  for  entirely  prudential 
reasons.  The  same  applies  to  the  Lib-Dems  who  have 
been  brave  enough  to  urge  extra  taxation.  Only  when 
Labour  has  sorted  out  this  fiscal  and  exchange  rate 
irresponsibility  will  it  be  able  to  think  what  it  really 
ought  to  be  doing.  Some  things  never  change 
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Designs  on 
a museum 


Some  splits  in  the  white  suit 


Meet  the  real 
Joe  Bloggs 


\ A/E  REFER  to  the  letter 
VV  signed  by  seven  promi- 


VV  signed  by  seven  promi- 
nent figures  in  the  art  and  de- 
sign field  expressing  concern 
over  the  proposed  closure  of 
four  three-dimensional  design 
courses  at  Middlesex  Universi- 
ty (February  18).  We  were  in- 
terested to  read  that  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  of  Domestic 
Architecture  Design  is 
now  planned  to  be  sited  at  the 
university's  Cat  Hm  Site,  hav- 
ing just  won  £L64  rnfflirm  of 
lottery  money. 

Middlesex  University's  vice- 
chancellor.  Michael  Driscoll,  is 
reported  in  the  university 
paper  as  saying  that  “the  nec- 
essary partnership  funding 
will  be  completed  within  the 
next  12  months,  so  that  the  mu- 
seum can  open  to  the  general 
public  by  spring  1999”.  R is  dis- 
tressing that  Middlesex 
should,  at  the  same  time,  be 
proposing  foe  closure  of  .its 
po^niar  and  prestigious  pro- 
grantmes  in  furniture,  ceram- 
ics, metals  and  three-dimen- 
sional design,  which  are  an  the 
gamp  gftn  There  is  no  aca- 
demic Justification  for  this  de- 
cision, which  hm;  been  madp 
solely  to  save  the  university 
money,  a fraction  of  the 
amount  needed  to  contribute 
to  the  new  museum. 

This  wnplwris  nn  “haihffl" 

as  opposed  to  contemporary 
culture  and  design  is  berth  sur- 
prising and  alarming.  While 
encouraging  the  celebration  of 
great  design  of  the  past,  where 
are  the  museum  items  of  the 
fhture  to  come  from? 

Sir  Terence  Conran. 

Lord  Richard  Rogers. 

Prof  Christopher  Fray  ting. 
Peta  Levi. 

Janice  Blackburn, 
c/o  10  MarteDo  Street, 

London  E8. 


JONATHAN  Freedland. 
in  his  article  about  Mar- 
tin Bell’s  campaign 
office  (An  innocent  overawed, 
April  19)  portrays  Mr  Bell's 
staff  as  a group  of  well-mean- 
ing but  iHwirganiwii  ama- 
teurs. We  are  well-meaning 
and  we  may  be  political  ama- 
teurs .but  we  are  each  profes- 
sional in  our  own  field,  and 
more  than  willing  to  use  our 
expertise  on  Martin  Bell’s  be- 
half; only  shortage  of  tim«  has 
prevented  us  from,  becoming 
the  smooth-running,  well-or- 
ganised unit  we  would  wish 
to  be. 

Martin  Bell  has  seen  fit  to 
challenge  the  falling  stan- 
dards of  some  of  this  coun- 
try’s leadership  and  so  finds, 
himself  In  a David  and  Goli- 
ath situation.  At  the  moment 
perhaps  he  is  somewhat  polit- 
ically unsophisticated,  but  he 
is  learning  fast  He  is  a coura- 
geous man  with  many  gifts 
which  will  make  him  a first- 
rate  politician. 

Mr  Freedland.  rather  pat- 
ronisingly  perhaps,  refers  to 
me  as  "a  sweet  lady  in  a dog 
collar”  (a  description  which 
has  caused  great  hilarity 


amongst  those  who  know  me), 
but  I hope  that  does  not  imply 
that  I am  too  heavenly- 
minded  to  hear  when  a tele- 
phone needs  answering.  Un- 
less of  course  I am  too  busy 
| trying ' to  encourage  Tatton 
| constituents  who  venture  into 
fiie  office  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  media  people  knowing 
I where  to  find  a good  story. 

! (Rev)  Pauline  M Pollan. 

12  Acacia  Avenue, 

Wflmslow, 
i Cheshire SK96AX. 


MARTIN  Bell's  campaign 
is  in  tatters,  much 
worse  than  as  described  in 
Jonathan  Freecfland’s  other- 
wise excellent  report  I've  just 
quit  the  volunteer  team  after 
three  days  spent  largely  sit- 
ting around  doing  very  little 
because  there  is  no  profes- 
sional management,  no  clear 
linpg  of  communication,  no 
inspirational  leadership. 

I want  to  see  Nell  Hamilton 
beaten.  I believe  in  Martin 
Bell’s  sincerity.  I strongly 
support  his  campaign-  That's  i 
why  I came  from  Nottingham 
to  'offer  my  help.  I found  a 
fumbling,  stumbling  tmeo-or- 


dinated  team  of  volunteers,  | 
expected  to  work  without  I 
clear  i««i»rship  under  a cam- 
paign manager  who,  for  all 
her  charm,  lacks  the  neces- 
sary qkflis  .to  manage  a suc- 
cessful campaign. 

Last  Thursday.  I signed  up 
more  than  200  supporters  so 
there’s  a generous  fund  of 
goodwill  towards  BdL  But. 
they  want  to  know  specifi- 
cally where  Bell  stands  on  the 
key  issues  — on  education, 
the  NHS,  Europe  and 
abortion.  They  want  to  know 
whether  he’ll  move  Into  the 
constituency;  whether  hell 
serve  a fan  term  if  elected; 
whether  he'll  support  a 
Labour  Government 

Bell  declared  his  intention 
to  stand  more  than  two  weeks 
ago.  But  volunteers  are  still 
improvising  answers  on 
Bell’s'  behalf.  We  expect  him. 
by  now  to  have  come  up  with 
a clear  statement  of  his  politi- 
cal position. 

Campaigns  are  not  won  by 
volunteers  sitting  on  their 
bottoms  in  offices;  by  a candi- 
date who  stands  around,  look- 
ing lugubrious,  tike  $.  Bttle 
boy  lost  Martin  BeU  sboold 


get  out  there,  start  smiling 
and  start  telling  electors  what 
he  believes  in  and  what  he's 
going  to  do  about  local  buses, 
local  schools  and  local  health 
services.  Above  all,  he  should 
sort  out  that  management 
team.  Or  he  H lose. 

Sander  Meredeen. 

5 Newcastle  Drive, 

The  Park. . 

Nottingham  NG7 IAA. 


WE  ACT  on  behalf  of  Pin- 
wise  Limited  trading  as 


WlE  NOTED  Jonathan 
FrOedtand’s  critique  of 


wWFMedtenifa  critique  of 
the  Bell  campaign  and  his 
easy  disdain  for  our  idealism 
But  that  is  exactly  what  the 
people-of  Tatton  are  telling  ns 
Is  wrong  with  foe  General 
Election-  That  it  is  aboutpar- 
ties  rather  than  people.  1 ton 
proud  of  my  fltfoera’s  idealism 
jmrj  prouder  still  of  his  stand. 
Was  Mr  ffomfiton  prepared  to 
let  Mr  Fteedland  spend  a day 
with  his  campaign?  The ! 
people  of  Tatton  deserve  to 
know. ' 

Melissa  BelL 
Campaign  Manager  for 
Martin  BelL 
9-u  Princess  Street, 

Kmxts&scd, 

Cheshire.  • - • 


V Vwise  Limited  trading  as 
Joe  Bloggs,  the  well-known 
manufacturer  of  jeans  and 
other  garments,  and  foe  pro- 
prietor of  Registered  Trade- 
mark No  1465760.  Our  client 
-is  much  concerned  by  foe  use 
In  your  newspaper  of  the 
headline  “Meet  Joe  Bloggs. 
Major's  Chancellor”  (April 
18).  : 

Our  effant  Is  not,  and  never 
has  been  a Chancellor  of  any 
kind  to  John  Major.  Indeed, 
there  are  tumours*,  which  our 

rilmrt  ha*  ilnna  n/ifeing  fn  fUo. 

. pel,  that  our  client’s  chair- 
man. Shamj  Ahmad,  is  being 
courted  by  both  party  leaders. 

Furthermore,  wearers  of 
our  client’s  products  are 
likely  to  take  grave  exception 
to  the  notion  that -the  large, 
beer-swilling  gentleman 
whose  photograph  accompa- 
nied foe  headltoe  complained 
of  could  In  any  way  be  associ- 
ated with  the  garments  manu- 
factured by  our  client. 
Reuben  Berg. 

Berg  & Go  Solicitors 
ByraoiiCotort, 

7 By  ram  Street, 

Manchester  MS  4PF. 


Sold  a dummy 


THE  Tory  advert  has  intro- 
duced a tone  into  British 


Power  cut 


I BOUGHT  shares  in  See- 
board,  holding  a stake  in  a 


■board,  holding  a stake  in  a 
vital  service,  but  now  find 
that  I no  longer  bold  foe 
shares.  A letter  received  last 
week  reminds  me  that  CSW, 
an  American  company  has, 
without  my  consent,  pur- 
chased my  shares.  I no  longer 
have  a stake  in  my  electricity 
company.  Is  thia  the 
of  privatisation,  selling  our 
vital  service  utilities  to  out- 
side interests? 

AL  Thomas- 
67  Culverhay. 

Ashtead, 

Surrey  KTZi  IPS. 


I duced  a tone  into  British 
politics  which  we  have  not 
heard  since  foe  infamous  Rid- 
ley Affair  under  Margaret 
Thatcher  (The  war  of  Kohl’s 
knee,  April  19).  As  a German 
who  has  lived  In  this  country 
for  more  than  half  my  life,  I 
am  confused  about  the  “Brit- 
ish sense  of  humour”.  The  vlL 
ificatum  of  Helmut  Kohl  and 
all  matters  German,  albeit  in  , 
cartoons,  is  not  substantially 
different  from  the  "Nazi 
humour”  which  portrayed  the 
enemies  afthe  Reich  in  a ilmi- 1 
larly  demonic  fashion.  ' 

Should  the  Tories  win.  an 
old  dream,  cherished  by  many  j 
Britons  and  feared  as  a night- 
mare by  others,  may  well  I 
come  true;  Britain  will  find 
herself  governed  by  a fascist 
government.  And  whilst  1 
doubt  that  Herr  Kohl  can  walk 
on  water,  he  will  have  man- 
aged to  exorcise  the  ghost  of 
fascism  from  Germany  and 
turned  it  into  the  Tories. 

(Dr)  H J Hahn.  - . 

Head,  German  School 
of  Languages. 

Oxford  Brookes  University. 
Gipsy  Lane,  Headfogton, 

Oxford  OX3  OBP. 
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A Country  Diary 


THE  Conservatives  are  so 
I out  of  touch  with  popular 
culture  that  they  are  unaware 
how  common — a cliche,  even 
— is  the  image  of  the  ventrilo- 
quist's dummy  taking  control 
of  foe  ventriloquist  (Dead  of 
Night,  Magic,  a recently- 
shown  episode  of  The.  Simp- 
sons). Or  was  that  what  they 
meant? 

Jocelyn  Rose- 
169  High  Street, 

Stony  Stratford, 

MDtan  Keynes  MKll  1AP. 


Does  the  Conservative  Party 
really  want  to  reduce  crime? 
LordRusselL 
House  of  Lords, 

London  SW1A  OAA.  - 


After  Olaf 


A FEW  days  ago  there  was  a 
/"Xshameful  and  unprovoked 
racist  attack  on  a family  of 
German  tourists  in  Sherwood 
Forest  Yesterday  the  Conser- 
vatives published  an  adver- 
tisement designed  to  inflame 
anti-German,  feeling  further. 


NICE  to  see  e.e.  cumin  ings 
recalled  by  Bernard  Crick 
(Letters,  April  18)  even  if  he 
quotes  him  wrongly.  Olaf  the 
conscientious  objector’s  line 
is:  “there  is  some  s.  I wXR  not 
eat”.’  Bulldogs  and  Labour 
make  puke  too  and  Olaf 
has  another  good  hue  when 
he  tells  his  torturers  in  my 
chaste  60s  Penguin:  *T  will  not 
kiss  your  Ling  flag”. 

John  Tulioch. 

13  Windermere  Avenue, 
London  N33QK- 


PATAGONIA:  to  Britain  feed- 
ing tiie  birds  has  become 
highly  developed,  but  I 
recently  discovered  that  in 
south-west  USA  it  has 
reached  greater  levels  of  so- 
phistication. Even  people 
camping  for  a few  days  put 
out  seed  trays  for  finches  or 
dispensers  filled  with  sugar 
solution  for  hummingbirds. 
However,  at  the  town  of  Pata- 
gonia, near  Tucson,  one  cou- 
ple has  gone  farther.  For 
more  than  20'yeara  they  guar- 
anteed the  hummingbirds 
abundant  daily  supplies  of 
nectar.  Now  they  visit  their 
house  in  such  numbers  that  it 
has  become  amongst  the  best 
places  to  see  them  in  south- 
ern Arizona  This  remarkable 
couple  have  also  opened  their 
garden  to  the  public  and  thou- 
sands of  people  visit  annu- 
ally. When  I called,  humming- 
birds were  everywhere  — in 
tiie  trees,  buzzing  overhead, 
swarming  around  the  nectar 
dispensers  by  the  back  win- 
dow. For  me  no  living  organ- 
ism is  more  beautiful  than 
this  bird  family.  But  there  is 
one  curious  feature  about 
their  plumage:  the  colours  are 


[ physical  rather  than  pigmen- 
tal and  depend  upon  the  angle 
of  the  light  Much  of  the  time 
, hummingbirds  actually  ap- 
pear black,  but  then  one 
would  change  its  position  and 
a,  dark  insect-like  creature 
would  suddenly  metamor- 
phose into  an  unearthly  gem 
ablaze  with  irridescent  pur- 
ples and  emeralds.  Hum- 
mingbird movement  is 
equally  incredible.  With  a 
wing,  action  of  30-200  beats  a 
second  they  enjoy  extraordi- 
nary manoeuvrability  and 
are  capable  of  flying  up, 
down,  forwards  even  back- 
wards. Occasionally,  they  do 
a complete  somersault  Our 
eyes,  cannot  register  the 
wings’  movements  but  one 
1 can  discern  the  blurred  arc 
cut  by  their  rotation.  And  if  I 
looked  closer  I could  see 
within  this  shadow,  another 
image,  created  presumably  at 
a point  where  the  wings 
momentarily  slowed.  It  was 
as  if  the  bird  had  a second 
pair  of  tiny  wings  emerging 
from  the  middle  of  its  back. 
To  me  they  looked  vaguely 
like  the  wings  of  an  angeL 

MARS  COCKER 


Einstein:  a rethink 


Why  Buster  and  I loathe  that  bloody  bulldog 


The  space  question  is  wide  open 


TWO  US  RESEARCHERS  will  formally  publish  evi- 
dence today  in  a serious  scientific  journal  that  the 
universe  is  slightly  anisotropic.  This  is  slightly  alarm- 
ing. It  means  that  space  is  not  the  same  in  every 
direction.  Light  behaves  differently  according  to  the 
direction  it  is  coming  from.  The  universe  has  a 
preferred  axis.  If  that  bothers  you,  think  of  the  Universe 
as  the  Ml,  distinctly  easier  to  go  down  than  across.  If  so 
— a verdict  is  some  way  off  — this  is  headspinniug 
stuff  Space  is  actually  not  nothing,  not  just  a hole  for 
matter  and  light  to  bob  about  in,  but  something. 
Physicists  have  thought  that  for  ages.  In  both  the 
Einstein  version  of  Creation,  and  the  Moses  version, 
space  and  time  were  actually  created  along  with  the 
Universe.  St  Augustine  of  Hippo  worked  that  out  for 
Christians  160Q  years  ago:  it  sidestepped  the  problem  of 
what  God  was  doing  before  he  made  Heaven  and  Earth, 
and  why  he  did  it  here,  in  this  bit  of  space.  For  post- 
Etasteinian  physicists,  it  Is  equally  simple:  if  space 
began  expanding  from  nothing  in  a quantum  fiuctua- 
tionis  billion  years  ago,  then  space  can’t  be  nothing 
Before  Einstein,  people  thought  of  space  as  frill  of 
mysterious  aether,  so  light  waves  could  propagate  in  tt. 
so  it  couldn’t  be  just  a vacuum.  After  Eingtaln.  they 
knew  it  could  be  distorted  by  neutron  stars  and  warped 
by  black  holes  so.  it  couldn't  be  nothing  either.  Now  it 
seems  it  might  be  like  some  clever  new  chemist’s 
stiff  one  way,  runny  the  other.  There  is  an 
a^honalhfiadache.  Space  can’t  be  separated  from 
tune-  rolled  them  into  one  thing,  spacetime  If 

space  becomes  slow  going  as  you  head  west  rather  than 
north,  does  time?  And  if  so,  could  you  tell? 


Endpiece 


Roy  Hattersley 


LAST  Tuesday,  just  as 

scarlet  was  replacing 

khaki  in  me  Bucking- 
ham palace  sentry 
boxes,  a man  stopped  me  as  £ 
was  about  to  cross  the  foot  of 
Constitution  HflL  “I  know  the 
name  of  your  dog,"  he  said 
“But  I can’t  remember  who 
you  are."  It  was  dear  that 
only  natural  courtesy  pre- 
vented bim  from  asking  who  I 
used  to  be.  I have  realised  for 
some  time  that  r was  fedtee 
fast  in  the  recognition  stakes. 
But  I had  not  expected  Buster 
to  overtake  me  so  quickly. 
After  a life  of  undoubted  dis- 
tinction which  includes  30 
years  hi  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  a brief  nodding  ac- 
quaintance with  Fetor  Man- 
d risen,  1 have  become  less 
easily  identified  than  a bull 
terrier-Alsafian  cross  breed 
with  no  other  claim  to  feme 
than  the  murder  of  a goose. 

When  Z told  foe  man  my 
name,  he  assured  me  “noth- 
ing personal”  — which  was, 
to  itself;  disconcerting  be- 
cause up  till  then  I had  not 


thought  that  it  was.  But  he 
went  on  to  talk  about  the  lab- 
rador he  had  at  home  and  that 
provided  an  the  consolation  I 
needed.,  to  what  Margaret 
Thatcher  used  to  *»n  “this 
country  of  ours’V  dogs  are  far  . 
more  popular  than  politi- ' 
dans.  Quite  right  too.  When 
did  Michael  Heseltine  ever 
push  his  nose  into  some- 
body's pocket  in  the  hope  of 1 
discovering  a biscuit?  And 
have  you  ever  seen  John  I 
Major  roll  on  - his  back  and  I 
kick  his  legs  in  delight  at  the  I 
thought  of  being  taken  for  a 
walk?  Dogs  have  an  intrinsic 
attraction  which  could  tnakp 
them  a candidate’s  secret 
weapon.  I fear  that  in  this  dis- 
mal election,  Labour  has  not 
endeared  Itself  to  tiie  four- 
legged vote. 

During  the  whole  three 
weeks  erf  the  bizarre  cam- 
paign, only  one  party  political 
broadcast  has  been  discussed 
| to  the  Green  Park  early  mnm- 
! tog.  The  biscuit  and  plastic 
bag  brigade  — kindly  and 
public-spirited  people  who  go 
out  prepared  to  deal  with  both 
! ends  of  their  dogs — were  out- 
raged by  Fitz.  The  silly  at- 
tempt to  associate  New 
Labour  with  the  Empire  On 
Which  The  Sun  Never  Sets 
and  the  Soldiers  of  the  Queen 


left  them  completely  un- 
moved. So  did  foe  expropria- 
tion of  a symbol  which  has 
previously  been  associated 
with  the  National  Front  For 
ideologically,  they  are  unso- 
phisticataLThey  did  not  even 
enquire  what  the  world  was 
coming  to  when  a major  polit- 
ical party,  which  hopes  soon 
to  be  in  government,  orga- 
nises a photo  caff'  for  an  over- 
weight dumb  beast  They  are 
concerned  with  the  way  In 
which,  throughout  his  perfor- 
mance, Fitz  pulled  on  his 
leash.  Was  he  badly  trained 
or  did  he  feel  nervous  In  fruit 
of  the  television  lights?  That 
was  not  their  only  concern. 
Do  not  believe  that  the  Com- 
mission of  the  European 
Union  is  alone  to  doubting 
the  propriety  of  perpetuating 
the  bulldog  race.  Fitz  was 
there,  no  doubt,  an  the  fiend- 
ish advice  of -Labour's  psycho* 
logical  warfare  department 
subliminaDy  to  confirm  that 
what  was  once  the  people’s 
party  no  longer  has  problems 
with  pedigree.  When  Old 
Labour  was  on  the  side  erf  the 
mongrels,  it  was  unriectable. 
But  there  Is  still  a body  of  in- 
formed opinion  which  has  it 
that  inbreeding  Is  wrong.  The 
critics  have  seen  the  devastat- 
ing effect  that  It  has  on  the 


British  aristocracy  and  they 
think  that  dogs  should  be 
saved  from  foe  same  terrible 
fate. 

There  is  in  this  country  a 
growing  enthusiasm  for 
something  called  the  rescue 
movement  — dogs  which 
have  been  saved  from  a life  of 
crime  and  degradation,  and 
rehabilitated  into  more  or 
less  honest  citizens.  Admit- 
tedly, some  of  them  are 
thoroughbreds.  For  with 
dogs,  as  with  people,  gentility 
is  no  guarantee  of  a good  life. 
But  most  of  them  are  tfae  chil- 
dren of  one-parent  families, 
broken  homes-  and  poverty. 
Some  just  wander  off  to  see 
what  life  Is  like -In  foe  big 
cities  and  find  that  the  streets 
are  not  paved  with  Pedigree 
Chum.  After-their  rescue  they 
take  a little  time  to  settle 
down.  For  they  miss  the  early 
love  and  care  which  is  more 
scientifically  called  personal 
training.  But  they  are  gratify* 
ingly  grateful  for  company. 
With  so  -many  of  them 
around,  I find  something  dis- 
tasteful about  breeding  for 
profit,  photogenic  tittle  balls 
of" fur  with  birth  certificates, 
family  trees  and  the  imprima- 
turs of  tiie  Kennel  (Sub. 

By  now,  you  may  have 
guessed  that  Buster  is  "a 


rescue  dog”.  Perhaps  you  also 
realised  that,  although  he  ar-  i 
rived  with  a certificate  to 1 
prove,  that  he  was  free  from 
all  transmittable  diseases,  he 
has  infected  me  with  a bad 
case  of  anthropomorphism. 
One  symptom  of  that  caodl- ; 
tian  is  the  political  conversa- 
tions which  we  have  during 
our  morning  walk.  Z explain, 
the  danger-  of  New-  Labour 
and  be  . listens.  I think  he 
agrees -that  some-aspects  of 
the  party’s  modernisation 
create  special  problems  for 
him.  Apart  from  the.  single 
homicide,  he  has  never  been 
guilty  of  much  more  than 
over-exuberance  and  atten- 
tion-seeking. But  he  would 
still  face  difficulties  with 
Jack  Straw’s  zero  tolerance. 
He  wants  to  jump  for  joy  at 
foe  wrong  moments,  and  he 
makes  a noisy  exhibition  of 
himself  if  I stop  to  the  street 
to  talk  to  someone  else  and 
therefore  momentarily  ignore 
him.  Notethe  phrase  "some- 
one else”  mid  the  use  of  the 
word  “him”.  Members  erf  foe 
canine  freemasonry  always 
use  very  personal  pronouns. 
We  are  also  profoundly  am- 
bivalent about  our  anthropo- 
morphism. Despite  all  the 
talk  about  dogs  being  mem- 
bers of  foe  family,  we  are  in- 


clined to  treat  them  as  ani- 
mals, not  people.  There  was 
much  horror  lathe  park  after 
a television  programme  had 
featured  a bakery  which 
specialises  In  dogs  confection- 
ery. Thank  heavens  Buster 
was  watching  something  else 
at  foe  time.  He  has  to  make  do 
with  “science  diet”  — little 
-brown  pellets  which  foe  vet- 
erinary surgery  (where,  I 
regret  to  say,  he  is  a private 
patient)  insists  will  keep  his 
brindle  coat  shining,  his  nose 
cold  and  foe  muscles  rippling 
down  his  back.  He  does  not  go 
into  bedrooms.  And  that  Is 
the  great  test  People,  who 
take  dogs  tote  bedrooms  lave 
a fatal  tendency  towards  the 
Pekinese. 

And  I am  against  dogs 
which  proclaim  anything' ex- 
cept dogness  — elegant  bor- 
zoi, svelte  dachshunds  and 
carefully  groomed  poodles. 
Buster1  is,  X suppose,  an  ad- 
mission that  I enjoy  having 
my  hand  regularly  chewed 
and  my  face  occasionally 
licked.  But  to  reality  he  is  a 
celebration  of  being  a young; 
fit  male  , dog-  if  he  stood  for 
the  empire,  the  monarchy  or . 
even  New  Labour,  I could  not 
feel  foe  same  about  him.  To 
put  it  bluntly,  1 loathed  that 
bloody  bulldog. 
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Kinshasa  Diary 


Chris  McGreal 


IN  KINSHASA  they  won’t 
touch  Mr  Mobutu’s 
“prostates’*.  But  no  one 
flinches  to  southern  Zaire, 
and  therein  lies  the  source 
oF  Andre  Kason  go’ sDving. 

“All  yon  need  Is  a calcula- 
tor. With  that!  can  make  a 
lot  of  money . It’ll  be  a 
shame  when  the  rebels' 
come.  I don't  expect  they'll 
let  me  doit,”  he  said. 

Andre  flattered  between 
the  money-changers  on  Kin. 
shasa’s  “Wall  Street’’ and 
the  southern  city  ofLubmn- 
bashi  before  it  Bell  to  the 
rebels,  manipulating 
Zaire’s  tangle  of  near 
worthless  currencies  as 
adeptly  as  any  broker  in  the 
west  dealing  in  dollars  by 
the  billion. 

Fora  while,  the  big 
money  was  in  sacking  np  a 
new  issue  of  banknotes 
Zaireans  mockingly  >^»p- 
tlsed  “prostates”  after 


cancer. 

Long  before  the  civil  war 
tore  Zaire  apart,  the 
country  was  fragmented  by 
years  of  Mr  Mobutu’s  ne- 
glect. Cities  such  as  Lubuxn- 
bashi  became  de  facto 
states,  forced  tolook  after  ' 
their  own  interests  because 
the  central  government 
would  not.  Nowhere  Is  the 
separation  more  clearly  de- 
fined than  by  money  differ, 
entiated  not  by  borders  but 

the  colour  of  the  paper  and  a 
myriad  of  exchange  rates. 

It  has  pot  Andre  in  the 
bizarre  business  of  dealing 
in  cash  where  smaller  de- 
nomination notes  are  worth 
more  than  larger  ones. 

“If  you  bring  me  a 50,000- 
zaire  note  111  give  yon  30 
cents  (20p).  If  you  bring  me 
100,000-zaire  note  I’ll  give 
you  20  cents.  If  yon  bring 
me  a million-zaire  note  I'll 
give  yon  five  cents.  But  I 
won’t  because  I don’t  go 
anywhere  you  can  spend  a 
milling  zaires,”  he  said. 

Try  as  the  government 
might,  it  "has  failed  to  coerce 
Zaireans  into  accepting  a 
common  currency.  Many 
may  be  destitute  and,  until 
the  rebel  war,  unable  to 
voice  their  opposition  to  Mr 
Mobutu’s  rule.  But  they 
found  an  effective  way  to 
make  their  dissatisfaction 
known  by  boycotting  new 
money  they  didn't  like. 

Three  disparate  sets  of 
Zairean  bank  notes  are  in 
circulation  in  diverse  parts 
of  the  nation.  They  are 
pegged  to  half-a-dozen  ex- 
change rates.  There's  even  a 
special  rate  for  cheques 
which  can  never  he  cashed 
because  the  banks*;  coffers 
are  empty.  But  they  pass 
from  hand  to  hand,  getting 
grubbier,  as  if  they  were 
money.  To  add  to  the  confdr 
slon,  bank  notes  all  have  the 
same  name — the  “zaire” — 
and  all  sport  a healthier  Mr 
Mobutu  in  a peaked  cap. 

But  one  is  of  no  use  In  an- 
other region.  They  do  have 
one  thing  in  common.  All 
are  nearly  worthless. 

FOUR  years  ago,  the 
go  vernment  scrapped 
the  former  currency 
because  inflation  and  ex- 
change rates  had  reached 
such  absurd  levels  that  it 
had  to  issue  million-zaire 
notes.  Each  was  worth  just 
(Sp. 

The  new  zaire  kicked  off 
at  five  to  the  pound.  This 
year— after  falling  to  more 
than  200,000  uj  the  pound — 
the  one-million  note  was 


Conundrum  of  the 
classrooms 


[Commentary 


Peter 

Preston 


spurted  far  ahead  of  the  pack,  unhappy  in  their  jobs  and 
heading  for  170,000  a year  at  would  be  happier  elsewhere.” 
the  top  end.  A1  Shanker  did  And  as  £br  tenure.  Don't  go  on 
well  for  not  just  his  members,  about  academic  freedom,  “be- 
but  for  education  as  a whole,  cause  most  members  of  the 
The  Ml  Liberal  Democrat  public  don’t  care  much  about 
package  squared.  that”.  Try  tenure  as  the 

And  yet  what  happened  to  reason  “why  you  don’t  want  a 
American  public  school  stan-  new  set  of  inexperienced 
dards?  They  feD  by  10  per  teachers  every  time  some  new 
cent  Absenteeism  increased,  school  board  get  elected  and 
Illiteracy  and  innumeracy  reward  their  cronies  with 
burgeoned.  So  some  states  jobs”, 
went  for  charter  schools  (say  He  was  an  ace  at  turning  a 
grant  maintained)  or  voucher  negative  positive.  He  could 
schools,  and  the  Republican  master  50,000  telephone  can- 
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Something  rats 

in  the  kitchen 
cupboard 


gave  up  the  classroom  and  United  States.  Eighty  per  cent  right  locked  horns  with  the  vassers  for  any  election  cam- 
tooKjpflrehrand  unionism,  of  them  Wong  to  the  NEA  or  mighty  unions.  Why  give  palgn  he  chose.'He  woo,  at  the 


Hejed  toe  oneday  strfkeaf  the  AFT  (two  unions  poised  to  teachers  contracts  which  last  count,  84  per  cent  of  them. 

*fach.ers  .J11  WGQ*  merge)  .Together  they  employ  meant  they  never  had  to  stay  He  was  a giant  — maybe  the 
tpe  one  Tnaf  won  them  the  6,000  ftiH-tiipe  staff  and  collect  late,  look  after  a lunch  or  a modem  Ffant  — of  all  Arnerl* 
first  ever  collective  bargain-  $i£  billion  In  membership  school  bus,  do  anything  but  can  trades  unionism.  The 
mg  agreement  in  American  dues  eafih  year.  They  gave  $9  turn  up  and  go  home?  Why  future  wasn’t  striking:  the 


schools.  He  was  jailed  twice,  million  to  Bill  Clinton's  re-  make  it  practically  impossible  future  was  parents  In  the  bag 

fitriftjncr  fnr  cmoflor  r*fn (maa  aIbaHihi  MMiwiSm  «vni  mma  n .z-  Z » — j *.-i- * a. 


w 


striking  fie:  smaller  classes  election  campaign  and  sent  u 
and  more  cash  for  education  per  cent  of  the  delegates  to 
in  1967,  staking  for  no  die-  Chicago. 

missals' without  due  process  Overall,  on  one  estimate, 

___  at  Ocean  Hfll-Brownsvnie  in  they  spent  $5Q  minion  getting 

1968*  PuWic  employees  the  Democrats  back..  Stagger- 
would  I really  like  weren't  allowed  to  strike  by  tog  sums:  staggering  clout. 
* wtth:?  tow» 1,111  Shanker  put  himself  The  President  was  instantly. 

Albert  Shanker,  on  the  line.  • nredictablv  effusive  with  hia 


wages  — almost  exactly  the 
national  average  — were  "in 
the  upper  quartile  of  the  area 
for  equivalent  jobs”.  What 
quartile  is  Mr  Bowkett  in? 
The  current  Berlsford  ac- 
counts reveal  his  basic  salary 
at  almost  exactly  £1,000  a day. 
He  does  not  have  to  worry  too 
much  about  redundancy  be- 
cause a clause  In  his  contract 

auyyuocu  m ww&r  iue  qutsr  i c&ira  spemung  ubu  goes  down  i Dqi  |[  Cnp+  guarantees  him  two  years' 

ttans  (ironically  enough)  of  the  drain.  About  promises  1 w ...........  pa»'  if  the  company  Is  taken 


to  riiswiisw  tbem  for  incompe- 
tence? Why  not  even  tell  them 


amt  politicians  in  the  pocket. 

1 keep  thinking  about  him 


how  many  hours  they  were  through  this  election.  About 
supposed  to  work?  The  quee-  extra  spending  that  goes  down 


Blair,  not  CLinton. 


over  clagg  which,  if  ful- 


W W Albert  Shanker, 
that’s  who.  He  died  at  iha  wirf 


But  Shanker  was  always  a filled,  may  improve  nothing, 
brilliant  operator.  He  didn't  About  a covert  lock  cm  paren- 


When  he  began  his  battles,  I tributes  when  Shanker  died. 


predictably  effusive  with  his  I resist;  he  agreed.  In  the  I tal  attitudes  which  skews  the 


iHXRLEY  WINTER  is  not 
.a  candidate  in  the  elec- 
'tion  but  she  has  been 


over  by  a firm  he  hasn't  ap- 
proved. Nor  will  he  suffer  in 
old  age  — the  company 
poured  £52.000  (equivalent  to 


of  February,  so  he  qualifies  as  America  didn't  have  teacher  Btfflz-iruzz,  one-2-one  line 
a voice  from  the  other  side,  trades  unions  — hist  a sleenv.  Thi*  is  the  land  of  the 


column  he  wrote  every  Sun-  debate.  About  a consummate  stomping  the  country  with  a three  workers’  full  wages) 
day  (as  an  advertisement  in  trades  unionist  who  could  buy  passionate  political  message  into  his  pension  scheme.  A 


But°wbflt  he  ^ the  land  of  the  free,  the  the  New  York  Times),  he  politicians  of  every  hue,  and  far  more  powerful  than  any-  farther  cushion  against  pov- 

and  trarffts  Na^onal  lan?  **  ?or?  drrams.  not  seemed  to  set  himself  and  his  deliver  victory  to  them.  About  thing  churned  out  by  the  poll-  erty  Is  his  parcel  of  a million 


and  trades  unionism  and  the 
body  politic  is  dead  relevant 


Education  Association,  socially  chaptertsed  Europe,  members  four-square  with  the  $600.  membership  dues  tiriana  She  is  campaigning 
™ijp  a decade,  Shankar’s  But  see  what  has  happened  in  parents  against  mindless*  Cowing  in  every  year  — and  for  the  livelihood  ^nd  dignity 


share  options  which  have  a 
"notional  gross  gain”,  any 


fe  nm-  rmjrt  _-rr — ~ ~ 7“*"-  — -f  ui  uowujg  u every  year  — ana  iar  me  uveuaaaa  ana  aigau;  uuljuiuu  gain  . air 

momiiiBiwTnnrnlri.r  debate  tiny  NY  United  Federation  its  schools,  see  the  monument  bureaucrats  or  grovelling  pol-  the  problem  of  what  they're  of  her  husband  and  his  200  time  he  wants  to  ''exercise 


hymanting.  had-  mushroomed  into  the  that  Shanker  built.  Good, 

T*.i^lrS5!“S£aine  from  Long  American  Federation  of  thing,  bad  thing?  Certainly  Education. 
Mand  City.  His  parents  were  Teachers:  and  turned  the  something  for  Mr  Blair  and  I 
Russian  Jews.  Morris  deliv-  NEA  militant  too.  Mr  Bhmkettto  brood  over, 

ered  newspapers,  Mamie  Last  August  in  Ciocfianati.  Even  his  bleakest  critics  — 
made  clothes.  A1  only  spoke  President  AO,  weak  with  can-  like  Sol  Stern  in  the  latest 
when  he  first  went  to  car.  looked  back  for  his  am-  Issue  of  the  City  Journal  — 
sphool-  He  worked  his  way  ference.  "We  are  strong  and  cant  defend  the  world  before 


iticians.  The  union  was  Better  paid  for,  If  not  to  doftnd  the  workmates  who  are  mi  strike 
Education.  member  against  any  attack,  at  the  Magnet  factory  which 

(The  NEA  has  a $23  million  makes  kitchen  equipment  in 
£ £ Ik  M AKE  sure  legal  budget)  Darlington. 

I\  mu  you r school  And  then  I wander  what  it  The  story  she  tells  is  truly 


AKE  sure 
your  school 
board  adopts 


Darlington. 

The  story  she  tells  is  truly 


them,  of  £897.571.  I am  de- 
lighted to  report  that  the  Dar- 
lington strike  has  taken  its 
toil  on  Magnet  profits  — down 
from  £10.2m  to  £4m.  Share- 


would  all  have  been  like  with- 1 shocking.  Last  spring,  after  holders  have  been  asked  to 


a discipline  out  Shanker  — without  (as  I three  years  in  which  the 


fhrmwh  rnTim  liitnnT  — . - — — cant  defend  the  world  before  code  and  the  code  is  en-  one  obituarist  said)  "his  deep  skilled  workers  at  the  factory 

growing.  In  spite  of  the  unions  came.  It  was  a dis-  forced.”  he  told  his  Cincinnati  commitment  to  public  eduea-  accepted  a blanket  pay  freeze  are  up  50  per  cent 

2 fP  unlons*  tiave  consolate  shambles.  Union  delegates.  "Make  sure  that  ac-  tion  and  the  labour  movement  so  that  the  company  could  get  “We  believe  fin 


shoulder  this  burden  In  the 
usual  way  — group  dividends 


so  that  the  company  could  get  “We  believe  firmly.”  says 
Itself  back  into  profit,  the  Mr  Bowkett,  “that  industrial 

unions  put  in  a pay  claim,  relations  are  a partnership 

ij.i~.i~.-i' tit  ■ — ~ * — 7 — i ;•»  — i m*  uuiu  ui  w i uuiuu  praiaouon.  u metuis  i carea;  woo  uswaea  more  ue  The  employers  offered  a three  and  not  a war . . . we  are  ex- 

60,000  ™a*ers  since  our  last  real  terms,  and  pupfl-teacber  schools  don’t  graduate  young-  listened?  A conundrum  of  Olu-  per  cent  rise  to  270  of  the  430  ceedingly  disappointed  about 

j"6  ~~  . /VT.651  i I convention.  ratios  dropping  from  24.1  to  sters  who  can't  read  or  write."  initiation,  a curse  on  simpUd-  workers.  The  other  160  were  the  circumstances  which 


nnnlnlirt  nl1rl  no  I j . .. — — uotjaira.  HUAI:  9UIC  UiatW.'  UUU  OUU  UK  laUUUi  utuiducui  BU  UKU  LUC  IMnpailV  tuuiu 

^ssed  the  900,000  mark,  militancy  (from  19^  to  1990)  ademic  standards  are  as  a means  of  creating  a better  itself  back  into  profit,  the 

teaching  We've  grown  every  year  for  saw  average  funding  per  pupil  adopted.  That  means  no  auto-  life”.  Who  eared  before  he  unions  put  in  a pay  claim, 

i ^®l^t  15  years.  We*ve  grown  rise  from  $2,402  to  8S^82  in  matic  promotion.  It  means  cared?  Who  listened  brfbre  he  The  employers  offered  a three 


ing  was  the  lowest  of  the  low: 
in  pay,  security,  morale  and 
results.  Shankar,  incensed. 


There  are  3 million  public-  17.3.  The  number  of  graduates  Applause.  “Incompetent  ties.  Your  election  call  on  offered  nothing  at  all  The  have  led  to  these  painful 


school  employees  in  the  I teaching  doubled;  salaries  I teachers  are  probably  very  | your  one-2-one. 


unions  pressed  for  a settle-  events,  but  our  new  local  em- 
inent for  all  the  workers,  but  ployees  are  striving  towards  a 


were  rebuffed.  In  two  ballots, 
the  workers  voted  over- 
whelmingly for  a strike.  As 


better  future  for  all  our  stake- 
holders.” Stakeholders,  part- 
nership ...  he  must  have  been 


soon  as  the  strike  started,  the  listening  to  Tony  Blair.  We 
workers  were  sent  an  ultima-  are  all  stakeholders,  whether 
turn  which  gave  them  a free  we  earn  £40  or  £1,000  a day. 


choice. 

Either  they  signed  an 
undertaking  as  follows:  “1 


and  partnership  in  industrial 
relations  is  founded  on  the 
time-honoured  principle  that 


hereby  confirm  that  I do  not  bosses  can  sack  workers  but 
sympathise,  support  or  wish  workers  can’t  sack  bosses. 


to  take  part  in,  nor  dol  intend 
at  any  time  In  the  future  to 
take  part  in  any  of  the  indus- 


Shiriey  Winter  added  an  in- 
teresting story  about  Labour 
in  Darlington.  She  paid  warm 


Which  past  Tory  premier  should  be  the  role-model  for  John  Major:  Baldwin,  Balfour,  tong  — » *Mct  roo.  ^mos  tw,  * my  ** 

Robert  Peel?  David  Cannadine  warns  that  their  histories  bode  ill  for  the  Prime  Minister 

" was  a three-year  “pay  freeze  subtle  change  In  my  approach 

i&ag|j  mm  ■ ■ ■ H ■ ■ mechanism",  the  new  offer  to  these  matters.  Ever  since 

SfrC^T  WUUM  JMl  did  exclude  160  workers.  1962  when  I voted  for  the  first 

MSS  ■■■■  STwV  mmi SM  ■■  1B^*  there  was  a three  to  one  ballot  time,  Tve  slavishly  followed 

W BLWl  JMM  ■ ■ B SLrss&Jrc  H HLH  MW=-  mAP  majority  for  a strike,  there  the  line  “vote  Labour  without 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ^BF  was  an  ultimatum  to  sign  illusions”.  Mandelson’s  bull- 

■ • away  support  for  a demo-  dog  and  a Labour  Party 

cratic  decision  or  be  fired.  By  broadcast  reserved  exdu- 
...  way  of  explanation  for  his  sively  for  millionaires  have 

Spent  three  unhappy  years  answer  to  my  conscience  and  I were  reacting  against  Bal-  company's  attitude  to  the  imposed  a new  version:  “Vote 

trying  to  reconcile  those  in  my  nation  and  to  history  for  dwin’s  leadership  in  the  20s  Darlington  workers,  Mr  Bow-  Labour,  but  don’t  forget  the 

the  Tfory  Party  who  wanted  to  what  1 actually  do."  we  hear  and  30s,  and  this  brought  to  kett  complained  that  their  vomit  bowL” 

stay  with  free  trade,  and  the  authentic  voice  of  embat-  power  the  most  radical  gov- 


trtal  action  currently  being  tribute  to  Ossie  O'Brien,  who 
taken  by  the  majority  of  the  won  a fomous  byelection  for 
staff  at  Magnet”  Or  they  Labour  in  Darlington  but  was 
were  sacked.  Three  hundred  only  MP  for  a few  months 
refused  to  sign  such  a grovel-  before  losing  at  the  general 
ling  surrender,  and  on  election  in  1983. 

September  3 they  were  “Ossie,”  she  said,  “died 
sacked.  Most  of  thm  have  recently,  but  even  when  he 
been  on  official  strike  ever  was  ill  and  in  pain  he  came 
since,  trying  to  survive  on  several  times  to  the  picket 
strike  pay  of  £35  a week.  Shat-  line  to  stand  with  us  and  wish 
tered  by  Shirley’s  speech,  I us  wdL”  The  new  Labour  MP 
asked  Alan  Bowkett  the  chief  for  Darlington,  Alan  Mllbum 
executive  of  Berlsford  pic  (a  cert  for  a post  In  the  next 
which  owns  Magnet  how  he  Blair  government)  "hasn’t 
answered  the  charge  that  his  come  anywhere  near  the 
company’s  behaviour  made  a picket  line".  Here  was  a neat 
mockery  of  any  pretence  of  little  cameo  to  define  the  dif- 
serlous  dealings  with  the  ference  between  Old  Labour 
trade  unions  and  trampled  on  and  New  Labour.  Old  Labour 
the  workers’ basic  democratic  for  solidarity  with  official 
rights.  strikes.  New  Labour  for  part- 

In  reply,  rather  to  my  sur-  nership  with  millionaires, 
prise,  Mr  Bowkett  sent  me  a 

long  statement  which  con-  ^hlNCE  this  is  my  last 
firmed  Shirley  Winter’s  story  ^^tecdumn  before  the  elec- 
in  almost  every  detail.  There  ^Ftion  I must  record  a 
was  a three-year  “pay  freeze  subtle  change  in  my  approach 


N ONE  guise  or  another,  there  the  resemblances  end.  spent  three  unhappy  years  answer  to  my  conscience  and  were  reacting  against  Bal- 

the  Conservative  Party  For,  as  the  Earl  iff  Chatham,'  trying  to  reconcile  those  in  my  nation  and  to  history  for  dwin’s  leadership  in  the  20s 

has  been  with  us  fin:  Pitt  subsequently  went  mad.  ' the  Tfory  Party  who  wanted  to  what  1 actually  do."  we  hear  and  30s,  and  this  brought  to 

more  than  3Q0  years,  John  Major  has  wisely  com-  stay  with  free  trade,  and  the  authentic  voice  of  embat-  power  the  most  radical  gov- 

which  means  that  in  pared  himself  neither  to  a those  who  wanted  to  follow  tied  (and  slightly  sanctimo-  eminent  there  has  been  this 


terms  of  modes  iff  behaviour, 
policies  and  programmes, 


colourful  adventurer  nor  to  a Joseph  Chamberlain's 
national  saviour.  His  hero  schemes  of  tariff  reform.  Bal- 1 Of  course  these  compari- 1 tion  in  1906  and  two  more  in 
among  Conservative  prime  four  sagged  and  zagged  trying  I sons  can  only  be  pushed  so  1910,  and  it  was  not  until  1922 


nious)  Peel  conservatism. 


century.  Balfour  lost  one  dec- 


revived.  The  “prostate”  was  leaders  and  prime  ministers, 
bom.  It  is  worth  just  +h*ro  "rwedants  for  al- 


enough  to  buy  a bottle  of 
beer.  Even  civil  servants 
refused  to  be  paid  in  it, 
something  of  a miracle 
given  that  they  are  rarely 
paid  at  aU. 

So  the  government 
flooded  Lubumbashi  and 
the  south  with  the  “pros- 
tates” no  one  else  would 
take.  And  Lubumbashi, 
being  contemptuous  of  the 
capital  even  more  than  it  is 
of  the  government, 
shrugged  its  shoulders  and 
accepted  them.  Andre's 
profit  lies  in  baying  up 
“prostates’  In  Kinshasa  at  a 
fraction  of  their  face  value, 
and  shippingthem  to  Lu- 
bumbashL  There  he  ex- 
changes them  for  notes  ac- 
ceptable In  the  capital  at  a 
profit  of  several  times  his 
ontlay. 

“With  different  exchange 
rates  a 60.000-zaire  note  is 
worth  three  times  as  much 
In  Kindiaw  rna  in  Lublimba- 
shL  It’s  easy  to  see  how 
much  money  I can  make 
moving  them  around  the 
country,”  he  said. 

None  of  this  applies  in  the 
central  city  of  Mbnfi-Mayi 
which  won’t  touch  any  of 
the  money  which  changes 
hands  in  Lubumbashi  and 

Kinshasa. 

And  then  there  is  the  one 
currency  everyone  in  Zaire 
instantly  recognises.  The 
American  dollar. 


there  are  precedents  for  al-  ministers  is  reputed  to  be  to  find  face-saving  formulas  for.  Baldwin  was  a much  that  the  Conservatives  were 

most  everything:  Harold  Stanley  Baldwin,  and  It  is  on  which  everyone  could  more  dominant  figure  than  back  in  office  on  their  own. 

Macmillan  ifepd  to  think  of  easy  to  see  why.  Baldwin’s  agree.  The  inevitable  result  many  contempories  recog-  As  for  Peel  he  repealed  the 

ti+mcrif  as  a latter-day  Dis-  homely,  rustic  vision  of  was  that  he  was  regarded  as  nised;  it  seems  unlikely  that  com  laws  in  1846,  the  Tories 

raeli:  a romantic  adventurer,  essential  Engllshness  has  “weak,  weak,  weak".  "1  am  this  will  ever  be  said  of  John  were  rent  asunder,  and  they 

who  endured  many  disap-  much  in  common  with  Ma-  their  leader,"  he  once  ac-  Major.  As  the  nephew  of  the  did  not  form  a majority  gov- 

pointments  and  defeats  before  joris  remarks  about  cricket,  knowledged.  "therefore  I great  Lord  Salisbury.  Balfour  eminent  again  until  1874. 

eventually  f limbing  to  the  top  warm  beer  and  old  maids  cy-  must  follow  them.”  was  bora  with  a silver  knife  However  superficially  ap- 

nf  the  ereasv  Dole,  but  who  cling  to  holy  communion.  In  the  last  tew  days.  Major  and  fork  in  his  mouth:  be  pealing  they  may  be,  there  is 


of  the  greasy  pole,  but  who  cling  to  holy  communion, 
then  displayed  virtuoso  gifts  And  Baldwin,  like  Major,  was 


warm  beer  and  old  maids  cy-  must  follow  them.” 

cling  to  holy  communion.  In  the  last  tew  days.  Major 


And  Baldwin,  like  Major,  was  has  emerged  as  wearing  the  would  have  had  no  time  for  much  to  be  said  against  mak- 

of  political  management,  lead-  looked  down  an  by  the  many  I mantle  of  yet  another  past  | John  Major’s  idea  of  a “class-  ing  comparisons  like  these: 

ing  his  party  to  the  left  while  : the  politic  of  the  ages  of 

giving  the  impression  that  he  , . Baldwin,  Balfour  and  Peel 

w^ma^effoe^Lt^e  peel  repealed  the  com  laws  in  1846,  the  Tories  were  rent 

asunder,  and  they  did  not  form  a majority  government  until  1874 

By*  contrast,  Margaret  ‘ 1 repeats  itself  exactly.  Therein 

Thatcher  was  wunori  to  in-  people  in  his  party  who  were  | Tory  premier:  this"  time  it  is  | less  society”.  And  Peel  was  a lies  a crumbjff  cxtmfort  for 


tigm.  Then,  in  her  prime  min- 
isterial memoirs,  she  corn- 


same  can  be  caid  — and  has  benchers  didn’t  agree.  Peel  reasons  why  John  Major  the  clear  implication  is  that 


been  said  — - of  Major. 


insisted  that  he  and  he  alone 


nared  herself  to  William  Pitt  But  as  Major’s  administra-  knew  where  the  national  in-  tance  himself  from  these 
the  elder.  Harming  that  she  tion  has  unravelled  before  terest  lay,  and  made  it  plain  three  previous  Tory  leaders, 
knew  that  she  could  save  the  our  eyas,  there  are  other  com-  that  he  was  prepared  to  put  For  an  of  them  were  electoral 
country  and  that  she  alone  parisons.  no  less  suggestive,  his  country  before  his  party,  liabilities  to  the  party.  In  the 
could.  like  Pitt,  Thatcher  was  which  might  be  drawn.  Early  When  John  Major  tells  us,  1945  general  election,  many 
subsequently  ennobled.  But  this  century.  Arthur  Balfour  over  Europe,  that  “I  have  to  people  wbo  voted  Labour 


would  be  well  advised  to  dis-  the  Tories  are  going  to  be  in 
tance  himself  from  these  deep  trouble  for  a long  time 


after  May  Z. 

David  Cannadine  Is  Moore 
Collegiate  Professor  at  History  at 
Columbia  University,  New  York 


The  Co-op  must  co-operate  or  die 


A stalker  Is  haunting  the  historic  * 

movement,  and  Roger  Cowe  argues 
that  it  must  reform  to  save  Its  soul 


questioned  in  erganisa-  structure  whch  acts  as  an 
tkms  as  diverse  as  the  Insti-  almost  insurmountable  de- 
rate of  Directors  and  the  fence  against  any  predator. 


auui  • g littie  bribe  of  a few  hun- 

dred quid  to  sell  the  heri- 
to  convert  the  Co-operative  tage  they  are  supposed  to 


Royal  Society  for  Arts.  The  Co-op  Bank  has  shown 
The  Labour  Party  has  that  its  values  are  relevant 
help,  the  Co-operative  gone  very  quiet  on  the  to  the  2lst  century,  and  are 
movement?  Oh,  and  by  the  stakeholding  front,  for  fear  not  incompatible  with  run- 
way, next  In  line  Is  any  of  offending  its  new  bust-  ning  effective  operations, 
other  organisation  whose  ness  friends.  Bnt  something  Now  the  rest  of  the  empire 
members  might  be  open  to  akin  to  stakeholding'  has  most  follow  suit, 
a little  bribe  of  a few  bon-  become  the  new  main- 

drod  quid  to  sell  the  heri-  stream  business  phlloso  A N old  joke  says  that 
tage  they  are  supposed  to  phy.  Big  business  has  come  ZAthe  Co-operative 
be  guardians  of— from  the  to  realise  that  employees  / 1 movement  doesn’t  co- 


N old  joke  says  that 
the  Co-operative 
movement  doesn’t  co- 


gua^Sansof  — from  the  to  /“^movement  d^t  co- 

I 3d tiSSuaL*  veEStoSl  SS,  and  ShH^Partnerehip  to  need  to  be  valued  and  to-  operate  and  do^n’t  m^e. 

I cud .Co-op! to  qoomea-^T  *j,e  the  Automobile  Association,  volved,  customers  and  sup-  but  It  Is. not  so  funny  after 

3Sh£s.to  - the  m e^s*™  pliers  need  to  be  engaged  to  40  years  of  decline.  The  cur- 

tim®  HewiU  almost  certainly  1 ■ HIS  is  cartons  at  a constructive  relationships,  rent  crisis  must  be  used  to 

was  established  to  the  He  wiu  aancHurnu^  I time  when  the  rush  to  that  there  is  profit  in  acting  overcome  the  petty  jealou- 

18406,  it  ne«k  to  showfoat  | Stajtte  Supposed  ethically.  <£da  single-  sics  and  firtlle  points  of 

cooperation  b worth  fight-  CWShifcm  meson law  market  fhwes  to  rotaded  focus  on  sharehold-  principle  which  have  pre- 

tog  for.  • rw«^rniav',  Mu-  social  assets  through  priva-  era  win  not  achieve  the  best  vented  the  core  super- 

The  criafe-lui tWfwra  ftp  “to  play  - rtsatlon  has  all  bntrun  its  long-run  performance.  _ market  operation  becoming 


because  of  the  curious  at-  “ ^7“  ~ nd  eourse.  subject  to  Tony  So  this  is  not  a time  lor  an  eneenve  force,  ana  to 

tenti<msofa  ^t|rfchH^c  S^StoSae^g^mt  BlaLrfs  latest  policy  change,  the  Coop  to  throw  to  the  focus  the  movement’s  ener- 
fiaantoer,  Andrew  the  Sdwhen the^rtoesofii-  toweL  It  should  not  rely,  sues  on  those  areas  where 

who  has.  even  more  cun-  goes,  so  vvuy  am.™** j /rani-  however,  on  iso  vears  of  its  values  are  most 


wno  na*»,  «:»«.-««  ----  to  that  fettered  shareholder  capi-  however,  on  ISO  years  of  jits  values 

SS?iS^tohSkM?Md  S^ScT^^tonSff-  are  being  widely  I history  and  a complex  | applicable. 


City  banks 


l 


'•'ii  -I'1' 
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10  OBITUARIES 
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David  Keith-Lucas 


Flight  of  the 


designer 


David  Keith- 
Lucas,  who  has 
died  aged  86,  was 
an  aeronautical 
engineer  whose 
design  work  supported  the 
many  versions  of  the  Sunder- 
land Dying  boat  and  Stirling 
bomber  which  helped  Britain 
survive  the  early  years  of  the 
second  world  war.  And  after 
Winston  Churchill  told  the 
cabinet  that  “fighters  are  our 
salvation,  but  the  bombers 
alone  provide  the  means  of 
victory”,  he  started  work 
with  C P T Lipscombe  on 
what  was  to  be  Britain’s  first 
Jet  bomber.  This  was  the 
Short  SA4  S perrin,  of  which 
only  two  were  built. 

The  prototype  SA4,  flown 
at  Famborough,  solved  many 
of  the  problems  of  Jet-pro- 
peUed  bombers.  However,  it 
was  abandoned  in  favour  of 
the  three  V-bombers  which 
provided  the  British  nuclear 
deterrent  force  from  the 
1950s  into  the  1970s.  The 
S perrin,  it  was  recorded,  cost 
only  £3.5  million,  “which 
today  would  not  pay  for  the 
technical  manuals". 
Keith-Lucas  was  bom  at 


Cambridge,  one  of  three  sons 
of  Dr  Keith  Lucas.  FRS,  who 
had  Joined  the  Royal  Aircraft 
Factory  at  Famborough  be- 
fore the  first  world  war,  and 
then  enlisted  in  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps.  Dr  Lucas  was 
killed  while  making  a test 
flight  when  David  was  four 
years  old.  AH  three  boys  went 
to  Gresham's  School,  Holt, 
then  to  Cambridge,  to  be- 
come professors  in  their  cho- 
sen careers. 

David,  having  collected  an 
honours  degree  in  mechani- 
cal sciences,  picked  up  where 
his  father  left  off.  He  was 
apprenticed  in  1935  to  the 
design  team  of  C A Parsons  of 
Newcastle  and  five  years 
later  joined  Short  Brothers 
when  they  were  still  at  Roch- 
ester. Kent  It  was  there,  as 
the  war  progressed,  that  he 
worked  on  the  Sunderland 
Dying  boat  and  the  Stirling. 
The  former  was  used  In  the 
Battle  of  the  Atlantic  against 
German  U-boats,  while  the 
latter  was  the  first'  of  the 
Royal  Air  Force’s  three 
second  world  war  strategic, 
four-engine  bombers  to  go 
into  service. 


In  1949,  when  Short 
Brothers  moved  to  Belfast,  he 
was  appointed  chief  designer 
at  the  age  of  38.  He  took  Short 
Bros  into  the  jet  age,  and  was 
responsible  for  a series  of  ex- 
perimental aircraft.  One  of 

them,  the  Short  SB5,  was  a 
swept-wing.  single-engine  jet, 
with  the  task  of  establishing 
the  low-speed  safety  capabili- 
ties of  such  wings. 

The  findings  led  to  the 
English-Electric  Lightning, 
which  went  Into  service  in 
1959  and  doubled  the  top 
speed  of  the  RAP's  fighters  to 
more  than  1400mpb.  The 
series  culminated  in  the  SCL 
in  which  Tom  Brooke- Smith 
made  the  world’s  first  verti- 
cal take-off  flight.  This  was 
finally  cancelled  in  favour  of 
the  rival  Hawker  PI  127, 
which  was  developed  In  the 
now-familiar  vertical  take-off 
Harrier. 

. In  1965,  Keith-Lucas  be- 
came professor  of  aircraft  de- 
sign at  the  College  of  Aero- 
nautics, Cranfield,  and  later 
chairman  of  the  re-named 
Cranfield  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology until  1976.  His  ability 
to  use  humour  to  defuse  an 


Keith-Lucas . . . worked  on  the  Stirling  bomber,  part  of 
the  means  of  victory'  in  the  second  world  war 


argument  was  invaluable, 
and  he  was  a man  who  en- 
joyed life.  His  other  work 
Included  15  years  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Air  Registration 
Board  from  1967  — the  last  10 
as  chairman-  He  was  in- 
volved in  higher  education 
throughout  his  working  life, 
having  served  for  10  years  on 
the  senate  and  board  of  cura- 
tors of  Queen's  University, 
Belfast  and  later  on  educa- 
tion committees,  including 
that  of  the  Royal  Aeronauti- 
cal Society  (of  which  he  was 
president  in  1968}  and  on  the 
education  advisory  council  of 
the  Independent  Television 
Authority. 


Keith-Lucas  was  a Quaker. 
He  lost  his  first  wife,  formerly 
Dorothy  de  Bauduy  Robert- 
son, whom  be  married  in 
1942,  in  tragic  circumstances. 
In  1979,  he  visited  his  elder 
brother  Alan,  who  was  then  a 
professor  at  an  American-  unl- 
versity,  and  they  ware  driv- 
ing with  their  wives  to  see  the 
memorial  to  the  Wright 
Brothers,  the  first  to  fly  a 
heavier- than-air  craft.  They 
were  involved  in  a car  crash 
in  which  both  wives  were 
killed  and  the  two  men  seri- 
ously Injured. 

Two  years  later  he  married 
Phyllis  Everard,  whom  he 
had  known  many  years  ear- 


lier as  a'  draughtswoman  at 
Shorts,  She,  and  the  two  sous 
and  one  daughter  of  his  first 
marriage,  survive  him.  He 
had  been  appointed  a CBE. . 


Reginald  Tumfll 


David  Keith-Lucas,  a arc  nautical 
engineer,  bom  March  25,  1911: 
died  April  6, 1997 


ZdenekMIynar 


Frost  and  thaw  in 


Mlynar . . . advising  on  the  drama-documentary  of  his  book 


ZDENEK  Miynar,  who 
has  died  of  cancer 
aged  68,  was  a devoted 
functionary  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Communist 
Party  who  changed  into  an 
outspoken  critic  of  die  com- 
munist regime.  He  was  one  of 
the  last  surviving  figureheads 
of  the  Prague  Spring  of  1968. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Al- 
exander Dubcek,  during  that 
period  of  the  communist  gov- 
ernment’s liberalisation, 
Mlynar  had  been  secretary  of 
the  party's  central  committee. 
He  was  also  the  youngest 
member  of  the  Communist 
Party  Politburo,  and  Dubcek 
gave  him  the  job  of  devising 
the  reform  programme,  the 
policy  of  “socialism  with  a 
human  face". 

In  August  1968,  Leonid 
Breznev  sent  the  tanks  of  the 
Red  Army  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact  into  Czechoslovakia,  and 
extinguished  the  experiment 
Mlynar  referred  to  the  Rus- 


sian military  move  as  tm*  “ul- 
timate debacle  of  my  life  as  a 
communist,"  in  his  definitive 
1978  book  Night  Frost  In 
Prague  — which  was  later 
used  as  the  basis  of  a BBC-TV 
documentary. 

Under  the  post-Dubcek 
Stalinist  regime  of  Gustav 
Husak,  Mlynar  lost  all  his 
political  offices  and  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  Czechoslovak 
Communist  Party.  He  found 
work  at  the  National  Museum 
in  Prague,  and  in  1977  was  a 
founding  signatory  of  Charter 
77,  the  key  document  of  the 
Czechoslovak  human  rights 
movement.  But  that  year  he 
took  up  an  offer  from  Aus- 
tria’s then  chancellor,  Bruno 
Kreisky,  and  went  into  exile 
In  Vienna.  ; 

Zdenek  Mlynar  was  bom  in 
Vysoke  Myto  in  eastern  Bohe- 
mia. and  he  became  a commit- 
ted communist  when  he  was 
in  his  early  twenties.  Between 
1951  and  1954  he  studied  law 


at  Moscow  State  University, 
where  he  met  a fellow-student 
who  was  to  become  a lifelong 
friend,  Mikhail  Gorbachev. 
Back  in  Prague  he  took  up  a 
teaching  post  at  Charles  Uni- 
versity before  beginning  his 
complex  political  journey. 

He  had  always  tended  to 
the  liberal  wing  of  the  party 
and  in  Night  Frost  In  Prague 
he  provided  & vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  murky  . atmo- 
sphere of  political  oppression 
that  pervaded  Czechoslova- 
kia in  the  years  leading  op  to 
the  Prague  Spring.  In  it  he 
also  described  just  how  the 
world  had  come  to  seem  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Iron 
Curtain:  "The  only  experi- 
ence we  had  was  of  the  war 
years  -and  file  Nazi  occupa- 
tion of  Czechoslovakia.  One 
of  the  chief  results  of  this 
was  a black-and-white  vision 
of  the  world,  with  the  enemy 
on  me  side  and  his  adver- 
sary on  the  other."  He  used 


to  refuge  from  this  atmo- 

sphere in  the  state  library.  - 

In  exile,  between  1982  and 
1988,  he  was  a university  lec- 
turer in  Austria.  After  the 

fall  of  wimmimlinn  Jjj  J.B89 
and  the  “velvet  revolution" 
In  his  homeland  he  tried  un- 
successfully to  return  to 
Czechoslovak  politics,  divid- 
ing his  time  between  what 
became  the  Czech  Republic 
and  Austria. 

Mylnar  remained  commit- 
ted to  socialism,  convinced 
that  its  ideas  were  still. rate 
vant  to  society  and  politics,  as 
his  longtime  friend  Gerhard 
Mango tt  — who  took  over 
from  him  as  Innsbruck  Uni- 
versity's professor  cf  interna- 
tional relations  — readied. 
He  is  survived  by  ^sonrand 
daughter,  who  liviein  Austria. 


Kate  CwnoRy 


Zdenek  Mlynar,  politician,  bom 
June  22,1930;  died  April  15 1997 


Peter  Earle 


All  the  news 
that  his  contacts 
could  give  him 


SCOOPS  • For  the  pre- 
Rupert  Murdoch  News 
of  tho  World  established 
file  reputation  at  Peter  Eerie, 
who  has  died  ofttepcar  sped 
71,  as  fiie  foremost  tovestiga- 
i'tlve  reporter  around.  His 
stories  embraced  gangland 
murders;  organised  crime, 
vice  rings,  cold  war  intrigues, 
espionage  — and,  of  course, 
the  infiddMes  of  phtltidans- 
Peter  joined  the  News  of  the 
WorH  in  fits  early  1960s, 
following  the  closure  of -the 
Empire  News.  The  first. of  his 
many  scoops  followed  his  In- 
quiries into  the  call-girl  circle 
centred  around  the  society  os- 
teopath Stephen  Ward.  This 
story  snowballed  into  the  Pro- 
fumo  affair,  which  was  the 
biggest  scandal  of  the  1960s. 

Peter  was  a character,  what 
with  his  6Q  cigarettes  and  a 
bottle  of  Scotch  a day  habits 
(a  little  old-fashioned  even  by 
the  1960s).  Hh  had  an  enor- 
mous network  of  am  tacts 
whose  identities  he  assidu- 
ously guarded..  We  occupied 
opposite  desks  in  the  NoWs 
Bouverie  Street  newsroom 
and  I would  regularly  take  his 
calls.  “It’s  Barney  the  Snake," 
a voice  would  rasp,  “ten  him 
to  be  In  the  usaal  pZace.’’  Or  it 
could  be  the  Fiery  Horseman, 
Black  Rod,  the  Old  Pretender 
or  Mariey’s  Ghost  They  con- 
fided in.  Peter  because  they 
trusted 

Senior  Scotland  Yard  detec- 
tives, barristers,  and  grey- 
suited  men  from  MX5  and  M26 
were  also  among  his  contacts. 
It  was  an  MB.  man  who  told 
Peter  that  Geofgi  Markov,  a 
Bulgarian,  dissident  found 
dead-  near  Aldwych  tube 
station  didn't  die  Atom  a heart 
attack  but  had  been  murdered 
by  an  East  German  political 
assassin  who  used  a poison- 

tiooed.  brollv. 

When  Peter  heard  that  a 
gang  of  south  London  villains 
had  resorted  to  -torturing 
people  they  didn't  cue  for,  he 
began  a crusade.  Because  the 
gang  had  friends  at  Scotland 
Yard,  an  outsider.  Gerald  Mc- 
Arthur, an  assistant  Chief 
Constable  of  Hertfordshire 
Police,  was  secretly  called  In 
by. the  Home  Office.  He  had 
weekly  meeting  with  Earle, 
who  updated  him  on  file 
gang's  activities.  The  inquiry 
ended  in  a sensational  torture 
trial  at  the  Old  Baitey..  „ 

Bade  was  theflrstreporter 
to  recognise  the  menace  of  the 
Kray  twins,  who  were  show- 
ing  an  Interest  in  the  London 
gaming  scene,  as  was  the  New 
York  Mafia.  Film  star  George 
Raft,  heavily  in  debt  to  the 


Mob,  was  sent  from  New  York 
to  be  a celebrity  host  at  one 
hdub.  The  Home  Office  asked 
for  Peter's  advice.  He  told 
ftann  ."Start  by  making  Mr 
Baft  a prohibited  Immigrant" 
— a tew  weeks  later  toe  flam 
star  was  booted  out  of  Britain. 

Peter’s  beat  took  to  Soho 
dubs,  pubs.  West  End  bars 
and  nightclubs.  He  was  once 
tailed  by  a detective;  Peter  led 
him  a dance  an  over  London 
by  taxi.  In  the  thirteenth  pub 
on  the  route,  ha  ordered  his 
usual  large  Scotch,  and  in- 
structed the  barman  to  send 


Earle. -.a  vivid  life  of 
scandal,  crime  and  spies 


one  to  the  pbUceman  -—  with 
details  of  his  next  destina- 
tions. The  tall  joined  Peter  at 
the  bar.  “Keeping  up  with  you 
Is  one  of  toe  toughest  assign- 
ments I’ve  had."  sighed  the 
tall,  "and  the  Yard  will  never 
pay  my  drinks  bilL”  “My  dear 
follow,  if  you  need  confirma- 
tion I will  be  happy- to  supply 
It,"  Peter  assured  him, 

Once  Peter  was  dispatched 
to  interview  a titled  lady 
about  her  troubled  matrimo- 
nial- situation.  “How  do  I 
know  you  are  front  the  News 
of  the  World?”  she  enquired. 
Peter  spread  his  arms  in  de- 
spair. "Madame,”  be  replied, 
Tve  already  admitted  It.” 

Peter  eventually  retired  to 
Dorset  He  leaves  a widow, 
Hazel  and  four  grown-up 
children.  . 

The  Wig  and  Pen  in  Fleet 
Street  was  one  of  Peter's 
favourite  watering  holes:  a 
drawing  of  him  is  on  Its  wall 
alongside  file  likenesses  of 
sensational  crime  writer 
Edgar  Wallace  and  press 
baron  Lord  Northcliffe.  - 


Alan  Whittaker 


Peter  Alan  Earle,  journalist  bom 
November  4,  1925;  tiled  April  6, 
1997 


Tom  Fry 


A lifetime  locating  the 
secrets  of  the  stones 


TOM  Fry,  who  has  died 
aged  95,  left  school  at  13 
and  worked  as  a laun- 
dry delivery  lad.  Casual  jobs 
— in  a chocolate  factory,  a 
wagon  works,  a nursery,  a 
chemical  plant,  a cycle-mak- 
er’s and  a quarry  — followed. 
Interspersed  with  with  unem- 
ployment In  1947,  he  was  a 
labourer  digging  trenches 
when  yet  another  job  was  of- 
fered him.  It  began  a process 
that  culminated  with  a Bris- 
tol University  honorary  mas- 
ter or  science  degree  In  1968. 

He  was  fascinated  by  fos- 
sils , and  he  had  a remarkable 
aptitude  for  finding  them.  As 
a 15-year-old  he  had  seen 
some  shells  in  a Lias  lime- 
stone quarry,  and  marvelled 
on  learning  of  their  antiquity, 
Next  came  the  discovery  of 
beautifully  preserved  fossil 
plants  on  a colliery  spoil 
heap.  Soon  he  was  spending 
almost  all  his  spare  time  geol- 
ogising. He  cycled  to  expo- 
sures 50  miles  Cram  his  home, 
sleeping  out  in  fields  on 
quarry  floors,  fossil-hunting 


at  Dundry  Hill,  the  Avon 
Gorge,  Aust  Cliff  and  in  the 
Cots  wolds  and  the  Mendlps. 

He  joined  the  geological  sec- 
tion of  the  Bristol  Naturalists’ 
Society.  Its  senior  members, 
impressed  by  the  youngster. 
Identified  unusual  finds, 
loaned  him  hooks  and  encour- 
aged him  to  mount  displays. 
He  visited  exposures  repeat- 
edly, recording  and  storing, 
so  that  in  1934  Professor  A E 
Trueman  paid  £75  to  secure 
his  collection  for  Bristol 
University. 

Thirteen  years  later  Bris- 
tol’s Professor  WFWhittard 
needed  a field,  geologist  to 
collect  fossils  when  he  began 
research  in  south-west  Shrop- 
shire. Thus  was  Fry  engaged 
as  a research  assistant  Dur- 
ing the  next  12  years  he  col- 
lected thousands  of  fossils 
from  quarries,  stream  sec- 
tions, mines  and  road  cut- 
tings in  the  Shelve  area,  com- 
ing to  know  Crowsnest 
Dingle,  Rorrington  Green  and 
Gravels  Bank,  staying  in 
guest  houses,  tons  and  small- 


holders’ cottages.  His  efforts 
were  acknowledged  in  toe  in- 
troduction to  Whittard's 
monograph,  the  .naming  of  a 
new  trflobite  species  after 
him,  and  by  the  degree  when 
he  retired. 

A part-time  post  at  Bristol 
City  Museum  followed,  help- 
ing build  up  and  catalogue 
the  collections.  When  Fly 
retired  from  that  work  in 
1980,  he  he  donated  a further 
2*500  fossil  and  mineral  speci- 
mens to  the  more  than  3,500 
he  had  already  given  to  the 
museum.  In  1991.  he  pre- 
sented the  museum  with  his 
journals  ami  meticulous  field 
notebooks,  which  contained 
information  about  exposures 
that  have  long  disappeared 
and  others,  .like  Aust  Cliff; 
which  have  changed. 

The  Inimitably  written  and 
illustrated  personal  journals 
reveal  what  it  was  like  to 
grow  up  at  the  dawn  of  this 
century  to  a working  class 
family,  and  the  experience  of 
looking  for  work  during  the 
Great  Depression.  There  are 


Tom  Fry ...  fed  for  nature 


marvellous  descriptions  of 
the  scenery,  wildlife,  and 
rural  characters  he  met  to 
Shropshire.  As  well  as  his 
prowess  at  finding  fossils. 
Tom  Fry  had  an  eye'  for  na- 
ture, and  a response  to  what 
he  saw,  to  the  tradition  of 
Gilbert  White. 

The  death  of  his  wife 
Gladys  In  1994  ended  a long 
and  close  partnership;  he  is 
survived  tor  a daughter  and 
two  sons. 
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Nick  Large 


Thomas  Robert  Fry,  field  geolo- 1 
gist,  bom  January  5,  1902;  died 
April  2, 1997 


Saraswati  Bramdaw 


IN  1940,  in  Pietermaritzburg 
South  Africa,  the  Leader  — 
which  became  the  oldest 
Indian  newspaper  in  continu- 
ous production  anywhere  out- 
side India  — was  founded  by 
the  pioneering  South  African 
Journalist  Dhanee  Bramdaw. 
He  died  12  years  later,  and  his 
wife  Saraswati,  then  raising 
four  sons  and  two  daughters, 
took  over  as  the  Leader’s 
proprietor. 

Saraswati  Bramdaw,  who 
has  died  aged  82,  remained 
with  the  paper  until  1989.  It 
was  an  unusual  feat  for  a 
woman  anywhere.  It  was 
unique  in  South  Africa.  As 


President  Nelson  Mandela  ob- 
served alter  her  death,  she 
had  championed  press  free- 
dom for  more  than  50  years. 
During  his  imprisonment,  the 
future  president  had  looked 
forward  to  the  weekly  arrival 
of  the  Leader,  he.  said  later 
that  “it  was  one  of  our  cher- 
ished papers:  its  historical 
survey,  I Remember,  took  us 
down  memory  lanes  and 
made  us  proud  of  our  people's 
records  of  triumphs  in 
adversity." 

By  the  mid-1960s.  Leader 
Press  was  established  and  the 
Plant  modernised.  But  from 
the  1960s  through  to  the  1980s 


the  government’s  security 
services  had  constantly  moni- 
tored the  newspaper,  and 
often  made  early-morning 
searches  of  the  premises.  In 
the  new  society,  the  Leader 
remains  the  most  important 
training  ground  for  Indian 

journalists  in  South  Africa. 

Saraswati  Bramdaw’s  fam- 
ily. came  from  the  eastern 
Cape.  She  was  educated  at 
Patterson  High  School  to  Pori 
Elizabeth.  She  married 
Dhanee  Bramdaw  In  1336.- 
Apart  from  the  Leader,  she 
also  completed  the  unfinished 
work  of  her  late  hnahanH  and. . 
served  in  many  civil  rights 
and  community  organisa- 
tions. She  published  the  third 
edition  of  the  South  African 


Indian  Who's  Who.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  her  six  children, 
eight  grandchildren  and  four 
great  grandchildren. 
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Birthdays 


Her  Majesty  The  Queen,  71: 
Prof  Gerald  Benney,  gold 
and  silversmith,  87:  Prof  Ian 
Bruce,  director  general. 

?w°y5uNJaUonal  for 

toe  Blind.  52;  Ian  Carr,  jazz 

trumpeter,  biographer,  64: 
cneryi  Gillan,  Minister  of 


Education  and  Employment, 
45;  Sir  Robin  fobs,  former 
chairman.  Lloyds  Ranfc  71; 
Heather  Joshi,  economist 
and  demographer,  51:  Tony 
Macaulay,  composer,  53; 
John  McCabe,  composer  and 
pianist,  former  director,  Lon- 
don College  of  Music,  58;  Dr 
Half  dan  Mahler,  secretary 
general,  International 


Planned  Parenthood  Federa- 
tion, 74;  Angela  Mortimer 
(Barrett),  former  Wimbledon 
champion,  85;  John  Morti- 
mer QC,  author,  playwright 
and  creator  of  Rumpole,  74; 
Anthony  Quinn,  actor,  82; 
Nina  Temple,  secretary. 
Democratic  Left  41;  Srinivas 
Venkataraghavan,  crick- 
eter, 51. 
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FinanceOuardian 

Allied  Irish  defers  £300m  deal  for  Co-op  Bank  after  injunction  and  row  over  Cayman  account 

Setback  for  CWS  predator 


PauHiM  Spvfna«tt 
and  Jonathan  Conflno 
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NOREW  Regan’s 
hostile  £1  billion 
pins  plan  to  break 
op  the  Co-operative 
iWholesale  Society 
received  a Setback,  last  night 
after  it  emerged  that  Allied 
Irish  Banks  had  distanced  it- 
self from  a deal  to  buy  the  Co- 
operative Bank. 

AIB  ls  understood  to  have 
been  oh  the  verge  of  conclnd- 
ing  a deal  to  pay  around 

B300  million  to  Mr  Regan’s  in- 
vestment vehicle  Galileo  for 
the  hanking  arm  of  the  Coop. 
Such . an " agreement  would 
have  given  Mfr  Regan  some 
extra  credibility  and  allayed 
any  fears  by  the  Bank  of 
England. 

But  the  Irish  banking  group 
is  believed  to  have  become 
uneasy,  first  by  the  Injunc- 
tion CWS  gained  against  Mr 
Regan  on  Friday  and  then  by 
the  Co-op's  disclosure  at  the 
weekend  that  it  was  investi- 
gating a £2  million  payment 
made  by  Mr  Regan  to  an  ac- 
count in  the  Cayman  Islands. 

A source  close  to  the  Dublin- 
based  bank  said:  “AIB  has 
been  rather  dismayed  by  the 
events  of  the  last  48  hours. 
They  were  dose  to  a deal  but 
fee  company  is  cautious,  and 
they  will  not  want  to  go  ahead 
while  any  questions  hang  over 
Mr  Regan’s  business  dealings. 
If  Mr  Regan  is  successful,  then 
AIB  would  stni  be  very  inter- 
ested The  Cooperative  hank 
would  be  a perfect  fit” 

Mr  Regan’s  payment  to  the 
Cayman  Island's  account  was 
made  when  he  bought  the  Co- 
op's food  manufacturing  busi- 
ness two  years  ago.  The  CWS 
is  Investigating  any  connec- 
tion between  the  payment  and 
two  of  its  executives,  Allan 
Green  and  David  Chambers. 
Both  men  were  suspended 
last  week  by  CWS  over  a “sus- 
pected recent  serious  breach 
of  trust”. 

The  CWS  has  written  to 
Lord  HambrO,  rbalrman  of 
Hambros  bank  which  is  ad- 
vising Mr  Regan,  asking  for 
an  investigation  into  the  Cay- 
man Islands'  payment  It  has 
also  written  to  Mr  Regan: 

So  Ear,  neither  has  res- 
ponded officially,  although 
sources  dose  to  the  Regan 
camp  suggested  that  CWS  was 
adopting  tactics  designed  to 
derail  the  hid.  And  Peter 
Large,  a Hambros  director, 
reiterated  the  bank’s  backing 
for  Mr  Regan.  "Any  sugges- 


Satttag  into  troubled  waters . . . Allied  Irish  is  “rather  dismayed’  by  the  events  of  the  last  48  hours 


tion  that  Hambros*  support 
for  Andrew  Regan  or  Galileo 
is  wavering  Is  nonsense." 

Mr  Regan  was  unavailable 
for  comment  yesterday  but 
has  vigorously  denied  any  im- 
propriety. Accountants 
EPMG  and  lawyers  Linkla- 
tars  & Paines,  appointed  by 
CWS  to  investigate  the  pay- 
ment are  ‘hard  at  work  and 
are  expected  to  make  consid- 
erable progress  ibis  week”, 
said  a .CWS  spokesman. 

Mr  Regan’s  legal  team  has 
also  been  busy  redrafting  the 
£1  billion  offer  in  case  the  in- 
junction which  has  been 
issued  against  them  by  CWS 
is  upheld  tomorrow. 

The  injunction  prevented 
the  Galileo  team  using  or  de- 
stroying certain  confidential 
information  about  the  Coop- 
erative Society  which  it  had 
included  In  its  draft  offer  doc- 
uments. The  injunction 


proved  potent  enough  to  pre- 
vent Galileo  making  its  offer 
for  CWS  on  Friday. 

But  it  is  understood  that  Mr 
Regan'9  lawyers  have  been  fe- 
verishly redrafting  the  offer 
over  the  weekend  so  that  it 
can  proceed  without  fear  of 
falling  foul  of  the  court  order. 

The  week  ahead  is  likely  to 
be  rife  with  speculation  about 
thle'  Identities  of  other  poss- 
ible buyers  Galileo  may  have 
lined  up  for  the  separate  CWS 
businesses.  Attention  is  likely 
to  focus  on  the  retail  food  out- 
lets with  Interest  from  the  big 
supermarkets  and  also  an  the 
insurance  arm  CIS. 

The  insurance  arm  could  be 
worth  as  much  as  £3  billion, 
and  its  fete  will  be  of  particu- 
lar concern  to  its  regulator, 
the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Industry.  However,  its  size 
would  make  it  indigestible  for 
most  UK  institutions,  raising 


speculation  that  it  could  at- 
tract an  overseas  insurer 
such  as  German’s  Allianz  or 
Italy’s  Gaierall- 

Meanwhile  the  already  bit- 
ter battle  between  CWS  and 
Mr  Regan  looks  set  to  become 
increasingly  acrimonious  and 
bizarre.  Allegations,  for 
instance,  from  Mr  Regan's 
camp  that  hp_  Ms  aides  and 
family  have  been  under  sur- 
veillance for  more  than  three 
weeks,  were  yesterday  hotly 
refuted  by  a CWS  spokesman. 

He  dismissed  a photograph 
in  cme  of  the  Sunday  news- 
papers which  allegedly  de- 
picts a CWS-hired  spy.  “It’s 
either  surveillance  by  some- 
body else  or  it’s  a posed  shot,” 
he  said. 

A spokesman  for  Mr  Regan 
said:  “It’s  not  posed.  An- 
drew's wife  has  been  followed 
by  people.  It  is  very 
intrusive.” 


How  it  all  divis  up 


Co-op  businesses 

RrtalHBtf : 

Food  operations 
Food  services 
Non-food 

SpaeMfet  rotate 

Funerals 
Travel 
Optical 
Garages 
North  Eastern: 

Retail,  Funeral,  Garage 
Production  and  property: 
Associated  Co-op  Creameries 
Agriculture 

Engineering  • - 
Property 

BanUoff 

Co-operative  Bank 

tnsoroncee 

Co-operative  Insurance 


Extent  of  sector 
537  stores 

4,000  branded  products 
32  stores 


300  outlets.  40,000  funerals  a year 
188  travel  centres 
57  high  street  centres 
8 centres 


200  outlets 

140m  gallons  per  year 
52,000  acres  farmed, 

Including  28,000  acres  owned 
£12  mailon  contract  work  in  progress 
£86  million  investment  portfolio 

2 million  customer  accounts 

Mora  than  £14  billion  of  assets 


Millionaires  are  now  a dime  a dozen 


High-net-worth  assets 


Beingrirhisno 
longer  quite  so 
exclusive,  writes 
Pauline  Springett 
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THE  number  of  people 
across  the  world  worth 
more  than  $1  has 
tripled  In  10  years  and  now 
tops  six  million,  according  to 
a report  published  today. 

This  not-so-elite  pool  of 
people  each  with  more  than 
£613,000  to  his  or  her  name 
has  $17,000  bfllion  at  its  dis- 
posal, a figure  which  is  set  to 
rise  to  $24,000  billion  by  the 
year  2000. 

In  1986  the  world's  two  mil- 
lion dollar  millionaires  were 
worth  a mere  £7,000  billion. 

The  repeat,  produced  by  US 
finance  house  Merrill  Lynch 
in  conjunction  with  manage- 
ment consultants  Gemini 
Consulting,  shows  Asia  and 
Latin  America  as  the  boom 
regions. 

Last  year  alone,  Latin 
America’s  rich  grew  22  per 
cent  more  wealthy,  while 
Asia's  elite  enjoyed  a 15  per 
cent  increase. 
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The  average  worldwide  was 
8 per  cent. 

Steven  Beck,  managing  di- 
rector of  Gemini  Consulting 
UK,  said  that  criminal  money 
probably  added  another  20  to 
15  per  cent  to  the  total,  al- 
though no  reliable  data  was 
available. 

Mr  Beck  said  it  would  be 
wrong  to  conclude  that  the 
gap  between  the  rich  and  fee 
poor  was  widening. 

“There  is  no  evidence  feat 
fee  rich  are  getting  richer.  If 
anything,  there  is  some  indi- 
cation that  the'  opposite  is 


happening.  Our  findings 
show  that  fee  distribution  of 
wealth  has  not  flmdamentally 
changed;  in  fact  it  is  margin- 
ally less  concentrated  • than 
before,"  he  said 

Mr  Beck  said  the  main 
reason  for  fee  growth  In  fee 
number  of  dollar  million- 
aires, and  in  fee  pot  of  riches 
they  own,  was  the  deregula- 
tion of  many  economies 
which  were  previously  tightly 
state  controlled. 

The  emergence  of  new  stock 
exchanges  was  encouraging 
entrepreneurs  to  float  their 


companies,  which  allowed 
them  to  transform  paper 
wealth  Into  liquid  assets-. 

Michael  Giles,  chairman  of 
Merrill  Lynch  International 
Private  Banking  Group,  said 
today's  super  rich  were  much 
more  financially  sophis- 
ticated than  their  predeces- 
sors. 

They  demanded  a ' better 
performance  from  their  as- 
sets, were  more  adventurous 
in  choosing  investment  loca- 
tions and  were  less  likely  to 
remain  loyal  to  one  bank  or 
adviser. 

He  said  feat  while  most 
“high-net-worth"  clients  still 
preferred  Swiss  banks,  Swit- 
zerland had  recently  lost  mar- 
ket share  to  offshore  centres 
in  fee  Caribbean  and  else- 
where. This  was  partly  be- 
cause Latin  America's  new 
rich  often  preferred  a centre 
which  operated  in  their  own 
time  zone.  Some  clients,  often 
mistakenly,  believed  that 
Swiss  banks  were  expensive 
to  use. 

Mr  Giles  said  London 
remained  a popular  choice  be- 
cause of  Us  pool  of  expertise. 
He  believed  this  popularity 
would  remain  undented  by  a 
Labour  government. 


i \ 


Eurotunnel  investors  await  debt  restructuring  outcome 


Tony  May 


INVESTORS  in  Eurotunnel 
will  be  updated  on  the 
restructuring  of  its  £9  billion 
of  debt  and' the  fall-out  from 
last  November’s  tunnel  fire 
on  Thursday,  when  fee  group 


reports  a loss  of  up  to 
£700  million  against  £924  mil- 
lion the  previous  year. 

Eurotunnel's  loss  is  of 
secondary  importance!  said 
Matthew  O'Keefe,  a transport 
analyst  with  UBS*  “The  most 
important  thing  is  getting  the 
banks  and  shareholders  to  ap- 
prove fee  restructuring."  ", 
gmifhWUne  Beecham  is  set 


Tourist  rates  - bank  sells 
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for  a 10  per  cent  rise  in  profit 
to  £425  million  tomorrow,  de- 
spite a 4 per  cent  adverse 
swing  on  currency  conver- 
sion, Id  is  heading  the  other 
way  wife  analysts  braced  for  a 
63  par  cent  fell  to  £75  million 
for  the  first  three  months. 

Laura  Ashley  Is  set  for  a 50 
per  cent  rise  in  profit  to 
gis  s -million;  Austin  Reed's 


Indicators 
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(Mar). 

Uft  Federal  Budget  (Mar). 
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rebound  is  97  per  cent  to 
£6.7  million  while  DF5  Furni- 
ture is  to  rise  19  per  cent  to 
£18  million. 

TODAY  — ■ naaiai  Prwntar  Famefl.  UiWM 
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Cordiant  plans 
three-way  split 


Chris  Banrle 


CORDIANT.  the  adver- 
tising group  founded  by 
the  Saatchi  brothers,  is 
poised  to  separate  into  three 
groups  in  an  attempt  to  boost 
shareholder\value  and  raise 
standards  of  service  to 
clients. 

The  break-up,  which  could 
be  announced  as  early  as  this 
morning,  will  see  investors 
offered  shares  in  fee  two 
main  advertising  groups, 
RfurteW  A Saatchi  Advertis- 
ing Worldwide  and  Bates 
Worldwide. 

Zenith  Media  is  likely  to  be 
split  out  and  owned  by  fee 
two  groups,  potentially  also  to 
be  floated. 

The  future  of  other  group 
companies,  such  as  public 
relations  firm  Rowland 
Worldwide,  is  unclear. 

The  break-up  has  been  con- 
ceived by  chief  executive  Boh 
Seelert  and  chairman  Charlie 
Scott  as  a way  of  revitalising 
a group  rocked  at  one  time  by 
defections  and  fe«»  removal  of 


founders  Charles  and  Mau- 
rice Saatchi.  Employing 
10,400  people,  the  company, 
advised  by  SBC  Warburg,  Is 
thought  to  believe  that  fee 
split  could  Increase  the  valua- 
tion of  the  companies  by  as 
much  as  £300  million. 

On  Friday  Cordiant  was 
valued  at  £577  million,  and 
generated  revenues  last  year 
of  £755  million. 

The  demerger  follows  Cor- 
diant's  return  to  profit  an- 
nounced last  month.  Turning 
in  a pre-tax  profit  of  £41.8  mil- 
lion against  the  previous 
year’s  loss  of  £22.6  million, 
fee  company  made  its  first 
dividend  payment  for  seven 
years  and  revealed  lower  in- 
terest payments  and  debt 
down  to  £15  million  from  £125 
million. 

The  break-up  will  spell  the 
end  for  the  Saatchi  goal  of 
creating  the  world's  largest 
advertising  group.  There  was 
already  speculation  last  night 
that  the  demerger  would 
allow  the  Saatchi  brothers  to 
contemplate  bidding  for  Saat- 
chi and  Saatchi  Advertising. 


Privatising  pensions  would  not 
cost  anything  says  think-tank 


STATE  pensions  could  be 
privatised  immediately 
at  no  extra  cost  to  any  gen- 
eration because  National 
Insurance  contributions 
are  already  six  times 
higher  than  they  need  be, 
according  to  a report  pub- 
lished today  by  the  Adam 
Smith  Institute,  writes 
Teresa  Hunter. 

In  its  document.  The 
Great  Escape,  the  rightwing 
fblnfctonk  rfaimc  that  all 
fixture  generations  would  be 
np  to  5 per  cent  better  off  if 
employees  saved  for  their 
basic  pension  through  pri- 
vate savings  schemes.  The 
report's  author.  Dr  Earnout 
Butler,  says  there  Is  no  need 
for  any  generation  to  “pay 
twice”  — a tear  which  has 


hitherto  blocked  moves  to 
scrap  the  state  pension.  The 
current  system  funds  pen- 
sions from  National  Insur- 
ance contributions. 

He  said:  “The  state  pen- 
sion could  be  switched  to  a 
savings- based  system  far 

more  quickly  than  the  44 
years  envisaged  by  Peter 
Lilley's  basic  pension-plus 
proposals,  without  anyone 
being  made  worse  off  and 
fixture  generations  gaining 
very  considerably.” 

This  claim  Is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  money  In- 
vested in  the  stock  market 
will  produce  7.7  per  cent 
annual  returns  after  infla- 
tion, while  money  paid  to 
the  Government  earns  only 
a return  of  2-7  per  cent. 


American  Notebook 

Os  revolts  over 
executive  greed 


Mark  Tran 
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PRESIDENT  Clinton 
vowed  to  end  welfare  as 
we  know  it.  but  hand 
outs  are  thriving  in  the 
boardrooms  of  America,  with 
many  chairmen  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officers  pocketing 
massive  unmerited  pay  rises. 

In  1996,  pay  increases  for 
chief  executives  far  out- 
stripped shareholder  returns. 
On  average,  total  compensa 
tion  — salary,  beams,  retire- 
ment benefits,  incentive  plans 
and  gains  from  stock  options 
— surged  54  per  cent  to 
$5.7  million  while  factory 
workers  got  a mere  3 per  cent 
pay  rise  last  year.  This  bo- 
nanza followed  a 30  per  cent 
jump  in  chief  executives’  total 
pay  in  1995. 

These  averages  obscure 
some  truly  gigantic  gains.  At 
General  Electric,  John 
Welch’s  salary  and  perfor- 
mance bonuses  came  to 
$21.4  million,  more  than  400 
per  cent  above  1995.  But  that 
pales  in  comparison  to  Law- 
rence Coss  of  Green  Tree  Fi- 
nancial. a company  feat  lends 
expensive  loans  to  poor 
people.  Mr  Coss  took  home 
5102  million  in  1996.  No  won- 
der the  AFL-CIO,  the  Ameri- 
can equivalent  of  fee  'TOC, 
has  published  a website  con- 
taining fee  pay  of  top  Fortune 
500  executives  in  an  attempt 
to  embarrass  overpaid  cap- 
tains of  industry  - 

OVERBLOWN  salaries 
raise  fee  issue  of  fair- 
ness, especially  coupled 
with  last  week's  disclosure  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
that  nearly  2,400  of  the  most 
richly  rewarded  Americans 
paid  no  federal  income  tax  in 
1993.  If  directors  can  pocket 
huge  pay  rises  and  avoid  pay- 
ing taxes  it  is  hard  to  argue 
against  New  York  doormen 
who  are  preparing  to  go  on 
strike  because  bnilding 
owners  want  to  slash  their 
starting  salary  by  40  per  cent. 

Even  old  Wall  Street  hands 
are  appalled  at  such  blatant 
greed.  Joe  Rosenberg,  chief 
investment  strategist  for 
Loews  Corporation,  the  con- 
glomerate owned  by  New 
York  billionaire  Larry  TLsch, 
argues:  “At  what  point  do 
people  say  “enough!  We  want 
our  piece  of  the  pie."? 

“That's  when  we  could  see  a 
race  to  see  who  gets  a higher 
annual  rate  of  increase.  Cor- 
porate America  is  acting  ex- 
tremely irresponsibly  here,  in 
a way  that  could  result  in  dan- 
gerous social  behaviour.'’ 

According  to  Patrick 
McGurn,  director  of  corpo- 
rate programmes  at  Institu- 
tional Shareholders  Services, 
a proxy  advisory  service  in 
Bethesda,  Maryland,  pay- 
ments through  stock  options 
amount  to  fee  largest  social 
welfare  transfer  programme 
in  the  world  and  institutional 
investors  are  now  beginning 
to  bristle  at  fee  abuse  of  stock 
options. 

Huge  payouts  through 


News  in  brief 


stock  options  are  a hidden 
cost  to  shareholders.  Under 
current  accounting  practice, 
stock  options  are  not  chalked 
up  as  a company  expense. 
Pepsico.  for  example, 
reported  feat  its  option  grants 
would  have  reduced  earnings 
by  $68  million,  or  6 per  cent, 
last  year,  had  they  been 
counted  as  compensation.  But 
such  sleight  of  hand  eventu- 
ally hurts  shareholders.  Com- 
panies have  been  paying  top 
dollar  to  buy  back  shares  to 
make  up  for  the  dilution  of 
share  value  that  otherwise 
would  occur  from  issuing 
low-priced  stock  options  to  di- 
rectors. 

Ironically,  stock  options 
were  recommended  by  share- 
holder activists  to  counteract 
unmerited  pay  rises.  Typi- 
cally, chief  executives  now 
make  20  per  cent  o!  their  total 
pay  fiom  salary  and  the  rest 
from  bonuses  and  stock  op- 
tions. Shareholder  activists 
think  this  ratio  should 
remain  as  it  is,  hut  argue  feat 
the  time  has  come  far  some 
tweaking  of  stock  options. 

One  way  is  to  link  stock  op- 
tions to  an  index  such  as  the 
Standard  & Poor's,  or  to  an 
industry  Index.  Under  such  a 
scheme,  executives  would  be 
unable  to  exercise  options  un- 
less the  share  price  of  their 
company  beats  a chosen  in- 
dex. A variation  on  indexed 
options  idea  is  to  change  the 
price  at  which  options  are  ex- 
ercised in  accordance  with  an 
index. 

At  the  moment,  index  op- 
tions are  priced  too  low, 
allowing  executives  to  reap 
easy  gains.  In  a case  in  point 
HJ  Heinz  chairman  Tony 
O'Reilly  made  $64.2  million 
last  year  although  his  compa- 
ny’s share  price  rose  just  n 
percent 

Some  companies  have 
begun  modifying  their  stock 
option  packages.  Dupont  has 
raised  the  bar  on  stock  op- 
tions. Between  1994  and  1996, 
the  company  offered  1,000  top 
managers  options  that  could 
not  be  exercised  unless  the 
share  price  rose  20  per  cent 
over  a decade,  but  fee  com- 
pany decided  this  was  too 
modest  Dupont  this  year  de- 
cided that  chief  executive 
John  Krol  and  others  will  lose 
their  options  If  fee  share 
price  foils  to  reach  at  least 
$150  for  five  consecutive  days 
by  2002. 

THE  way  compensation  is 
structured  now,  execu- 
tives face  little  risk.  If 
the  market  drops,  executives 
can  be  sure  to  demand  op- 
tions at  lower  prices  to  en- 
sure no  corresponding  drop 
in  pay.  Institutions  are  begin- 
ning to  balk  at  the  payouts. 

Institutional  Shareholder 
Services  is  recommending 
votes  against  at  least  20  per 
emit  of  new  stock  option 
including  those  at  Star- 
:cks,  the  coffee  retail  chain, 
and  Sprint,  the  long  distance 
telephone  company. 

A key  obstacle  remains  fee 
willingness  of  boards  to  offer 
generous  compensation  plans. 
A quarter  of  the  companies  on 
fee  S&P  have  an  Insider  sit- 
ting on  the  compensation 
committee,  and  companies  are 
frightened  of  losing  execu- 
tives to  rivals  dangling  more 
generous  pay  packages. 

Welfare  as  we  know  it  may 
be  ending  for  fee  poor,  but  it 
is  alive  and  well  for  top 
management. 


Alliance  shares 
set  for  512p 

SHARES  in  Alliance  & Leices- 
ter, the  building  society  con- 
verting to  banking  status, 
begin  trading  today  wife  in- 
vestors signalling  that  they 
expect  a price  of  about  512p. 

The  formerly  mutually- 
owned  organisation  is  distrib- 
uting 250  shares  to  each  of  its 
2.5  million  qualifying  custom- 
ers, creating  a bank  wife  a 
market  capitalisation  of 
about  £3.2  billion,  which 
would  be  fee  ninth  largest  in 
Britain. 

(Gtodn  ness’s  51st  state 

Guinness  will  today  launch 
Its  stout  in  Chile  after  signing 
a brewing  and  distribution 
agreement  with  Compania 
Cervecerias  Uni  das,  which 
has  an  88  per  cent  share  of  fee 
nation’s  beer  market  The 
deal  marks  fee  51st  country 
where  the  black-and-cream 
drink  is  available. 

Imro  recruits 

Hie  Investment  Management 

Regulatory  Organisation,  fee 
City  watchdog,  aims  to  spend 
a considerable  sum  on  boost- 
ing staff  numbers  and  train- 
ing, it  says  in  its  1997-98  Regu- 
latory Flan.  Imro  has  already 


doubled  the  number  of  people 
it  employs  in  supervision, 
said  chief  executive  Phillip 
Thorpe. 

Confidence  ebbs 

Confidence  among  company 
directors  over  fee  economic 
outlook  has  fallen  to  its  low- 
est level  since  September 
1995,  says  SBC  Warburg.  The 
banking  group  said  that, 
while  six  months  ago  48  per 
cent  of  directors  were  confi- 
dent of  an  improvement,  just 
14  per  cent  were  so  now. 

Pay  rises  stable 

Pay  rises  in  manufacturing 
films  remained  stable  at  3.2 
per  cent  for  fee  three  months 
to  March,  according  to  fee 
Confederation  of  British  In- 
dustry. The  rate  is  marginally 
ahead  of  foliation  but  down 
an  b year  ago,  according  to 
fee  CBI’s  pay  databank  sur- 
vey, published  today. 

Little  learning 

Lack  of  time  or  commitment 
from  senior  managers  are 
preventing  firms  from  becom- 
ing “learning  organisations" 
which  encourage  ideas  from 
staff  says  the  Industrial  Soci- 
ety. Out  of 600  businesses  sur- 
veyed, only  one  in  10  believed 
they  genuinely  promoted 
learning- 
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1 0-9  and  Terry  Griffiths 
bowed  out  for  good 
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The  stressed  of  times,  the  worst  of  times 

>1  I K I I Stein  put  soccer  management  ] ny  nor  Graeme,  however  ] insecurities  of  football  I balance  of  power  has  swung 
VJ|  L^l  into  a socio-historical  con-  much  their  contributions  management  from  manager  to  player.  As 

■"  • P w test,  and  the  imminent  shake-  were  jazzed  up  with  business  Graeme  and  Kenny,  of  l Wright  said,  any  manager 
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Alan  hansen,  r am 
told  by  people  who 
know  about  these 
things,  is  a devastatlngly 
good-looking  television  pre- 
senter who  spends  his  cloth- 
ing allowance  wisely. 

We  can  riigmifis  viz  editor 
Chris  Donald's  opinion  that 
Hansen  “looks  like  a pissed 
vampire"  as  the  ravings  of  an 
overweight  cartoonist  With 
politicians  dominating  the 
news,  the  nation  needs  some- 
thing nice  to  look  at  so  the 
personable  Hansen’s  first  stab 
at  presenting  will  be  gener- 
ally welcomed. 

That  apart,  I felled  to  see 
the  point  of  The  Sack  Race 
(BBC2),  Hansen's  breezy 
romp  through  the  world  of 
soccer  management  Hugh 
McHvanney’s  exceptional 
Arena  documentary  less  than 
a month  ago  looking  at  the 
lives  of  Busby,  Shankly  and 


Stein  put  soccer  management 
into  a socio-historical  con- 
text, and  the  imminent  shake- 
down  at  the  bottom  of  the  Pre- 
miership will  illustrate  the 
realities  of  the  job  as  it  is 
now. 

In  the  meantime.  The  Sack 
Race  confined  itself  to  stating, 
if  quite  picturesquely,  the 
hlinriingfy  obvious:  namely 
that  a man  with  a heart  condi- 
tion is  probably  better  off 
staying  at  home  doing  the 
garden  than  trying  to  keep 
Southampton  in  tike  Premier- 
ship; and  if  you’re  a footballer 
who  prefers  not  to  spend 
his  Saturdays  being  sworn 
at  by  a man  with  a bad  hair- 
cut, stay  out  of  the  lower 
divisions. 

The  problem  with  the  pro- 
gramme was  Hansen's 
chums.  I suspect  that,  along- 
side the  presenter's  gorgeous- 
ness, it  was  his  unique  access 
to  two -of  the  most  famously 
stressed  managers  in  soccer 
which  was  the  starting  point 
of  The  Sack  Race.  Hansen 
shared  a dressing  room  with 
Kenny  Dalglish  and  Graeme 
Soilness  in  the  Eighties,  so 
clearly  encountered  fewer 
problems  in  getting  the  tight- ; 
lipped  pair  to  open  up  than 
other  sports  journalists  some- 
times do. 

Unfortunately  neither  Ken- 


ny nor  Graeme,  however 
much  their  contributions 
were  jazzed  up  with  business 
on  the  golf  course,  proved 
particularly  Interesting. 

Comparisons  between  this 
present  Jockocracy  at  the 
heart  of  British  soccer  and 
the  previous  generation  i 
examined  in  Mcllvanney's 
documentary  were  unavoid- 
able, and  did  not  favour  the 
living. 

Busby,  Shankly  and  Stein 
had  a hinterland,  a shared 
hinterland  as  it  turned  out, 
in  the  Scottish  industrial 
working  classes  which  in- 
formed their  attitude  to  the 
job  Of  managing  a football 
club.  All  that  Souness  and 
Dalglish  share  is  a passion  for 
football,  a middle-class  life- 
style, and  a rinse  acquaint- 
ance with  the  pressures  and 


If  you  prefer  not 
being  sworn  at 
by  a man  with  a 
bad  haircut, 
stay  out  of  the 
lower  divisions 


insecurities  of  football 
management. 

Graeme  and  Kenny,  of 
course,  have  been  known  to 
find  those  pressures  intoler- 
able, but  then  they  have  prob- 
ably never  tried  selling 
replacement  windows.  , 

Any  programme  featuring , 
interviews  with  Dalglish  and 
Souness  obviously  needs 
some  balancing  colour  and 
this  was  provided  by  Barry 
Fry,  cheerfully  representing 
the  lunatic  fringe  of  the  man- 
agers’ union,'  and  the  strikers 
Lee  Chapman  and  lan  Wright; 
who  have  worked  with  some 
of  the  more  colourftil  soccer 
managers  and  were  prepared 
to  spUL  a few  beans. 

Chapman  had  an  interest- 
ing Hne  on  managers'  half- 
time motivational  techniques. 
‘Tve  seen  managers  punch 
players,"  said  Chapman, 
“smack  players  across  the 
face,  throw  cups  and  saucers 
at  the  wall  and  so  on.”  But 
since  Chapman  has  worked 
for  most  managers  in  the 
league  at  sane  time,  includ- 
ing Brian  Clough,  it  was  up  to 
us  to  guess  which  of  his  for- 
mer bosses  reacted  in  this 
way. 

One  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  the  programme  is  that 
this  style  of  management  is 
less  prevalent  now  that  the 


balance  of  power  has  swung 
from  manager  to  player.  As 
Wright  said,  any  manager 
who  has  not  reached  the  top 
as  a player  is  unlikely  to  get 
much  respect  from  his  team. 
“We’re  going  to  say:  'What 
does  he  know?  He’s  never 
won  anything'.’’  “Did  you  say 
that  to  Howard  Wilkinson  at 
Leeds?”  Hansen  asked  Chap- 
man. “Not  to  his  fece,"  Chap- 
man replied. 

I could  have  done  with 
more  cup-throwers  in  the  pro- 
gramme, more  eyeball-to-eye- 
baH  exchanges  erf  views  down 
at  the  training,  ground. 
Gfoaghie,  Atkinson,  Allison, 
Venables  even,  may  be  yester- 
day’s mot  but  they  might 
have  given  us  a handle  on 
the  enormous  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the. 
manager’s  job  as  it  moves  ' 
from  cameHialr  coat  to  corpo- 
rate suit 

But  The  Sack  Race,  unlike  , 
Mcllvanney’s  programme, : 
had  no  seise  of  history.  We 
were  left  with  incidental  de- 
lights, like  Mrs  Joe  Kinnear’s 
Rank  charm-school  accent, 
Barry  Fry  making  his  team 
selection  and  “having  the 
players’  wives  on  my  baric”, 
but  above  an  Hansen  himself; 
who  my  wife  firmly  believes 
should  be  given  his  own  show 
again  as  soon  as  possible. 


Urn  Foottwfl  Coventry  City  v 
Arsenal. 

Skyl,  7pm 

Wortd  ChunilnwMp  abater 

Day  three  from  the  Crucible. 
BBC1,  1135am-1235pm.  210- 
3.30pm ; BBC2.  330-Bpm,  9- 
9.45pm,  1135pm-1230am. 
World  Wide  Rugby  Highlights  Of 
lest  week's  Super 12s. 

Skyl, 4pm 


Thursday  24 


Tuesday  22 


1 WiiiIt*  ~-r-~rInnstikT  TTnnnlrsr 

BBC1,  11.35am-1235pmr  2.10- 
330pm;  BBC2  4-6pm,  7.40- 
830pm,. 1135pm-1230am  . 
NHL  Jb*  Jfoekey  American 
National  Hockey  League  action. 
Sky  3. 3pm 

Live  Boxfng  Commonwealth 
light-welterweight  till  e tight 
EumsportTpm 

IMa  Cup  Football  High  lights  of 
the  semi-AnaJ  second  legs  - 
Monaco  v Internazlonafa, 
Schalkev Tenerife. 

Eurosport.  9.30pm 
SportarigM  Highlights  Ol  the  FA 
Cup  semHlnal  replay  between 
Middlesbrough  and  Chesterfield 
plus  Premiership  action. 

BBC1, 10pm. 


Friday  2 5 


live  Rugby  -league  Salford 
Beds  v Wigan  Warriors. 

Sky  1.7pm 

WotMChanurfouaMpSnoofcor 

BBC2.1 1.35am- 1235pm,  210- 
3.30pm,  BBC2  3.30-5. 7Sp/n, 
6.45-dpm,  11.35pm-12.15am 
Racing  From  Sandown  Park. 

C4. 2pm  ■ 

Uve  FootfaaM  Bolton  Wanderers 
v Chari  ton  Athletic. 

Sky  3. 7pm 


WEEKEND  RESULTS 


RUGBY  LEAGUE 
sroms  sunn  league 


T G Ruddy.  Thurlow 
G:  Richardson 


19  0 013  414  G68  IX 
71  3 0 IB  3051013  9 
21  2 018  344  7S3  4 


Kirkcaldy  » MelrosK  Boroughmulr  v 
Har lot's  FP  (to  be  played  April  27). 

SnBLSH  NATIONAL  LEAGUE 


T:  Sanywn,  Vdwtas.  Goals:  Orr, 
Tonfcs 


T:  Farroti.  Honagen.  GarUand.  Hayes 


T:  Gillespie.  Moons.  Munro.  Pearson. 

O:  Paoreon  6 Ate  4,304 


T:  Garda.  Uarganaon.  Pinkney. 
Goals:  Aston  3 


T:  Morgan  2.  Bridge.  Kilpatrick. 

Senior 

G:  Senior  4 

Leigh 

T.  Purtfll  3,  Ingrain  2,  Gunning, 

Velkoso 

CfcPiifWl  B 


Cotton 

Exeter 

Harrogate 


Ljidnoy 

Reading 

Walsall 

WharfedaJa 


T:  Blacunora  2.  Cofllns,  Farrell. 

Staffing 

tt  Hants  B An:  5,000 


13  U Walsh 
45  Uverpool  StH 
28  Havant 

34  Fytda 
IS  Moriay 

17  Roestyn  Pk 

35  Redruth 
23  OB  ey 

PW  D L F / 


Bridgend 

Cardin 

EbbwVale 


Newbridge 

Treorchy 


T:  Bridge.  Grant,  Thomburn 
G:  Thamijurn. 


T:  Martyn  2.  Andersen.  Holgh,  Ham-' 
moral.  Hunt*.  Nawtava.  Northey.  074401, 
Prescott.  Sullivan.  Goals:  Gaukflng  B 
WentHOOM  14)16 

T:  Forster  2.  Kahs-Love.  Vagans 
Alt  11,808 


T:  W Freeman  3.  Brown.  COok. 

Creasser 

GtCraassarB 


T:  Connolly  2.  A Johnson  z I 
Murdock,  O'Connor.  smK 
Q:  Farrell  5.  Halt 


Vorfc  (33) 

T:  Flttgorafd  2.  Pafltator  2.  Ball,  C 
Brown.  Cain.  Chapman.  Green,  Hayea. 
Hopcutt  Johnson,  Smith 
O;  9rm  8,  Fitzgerald  4 


U»  St  HUana 


T:  Munro,  Stephenson 

a UtUrny 


T1  Atkinson 

Q:  Marwaod2 


3872  1 5 754  424  46 

27  21  0 61043  412  42 
2021  0 5 BOB  381  42 

28  18  0 8 723  517  26 
28  16  1 9 812  583  33 
38  IB  0 10  720  513  22 

26  IS  OH  619  63S  30 
28  14  0 12  511  522  26 

27  13  0 M 677  858  *6 

27  12  0 13  000  808  24 
2B  12  0 IS  988  700  24 
75  8 0 18  BOB  684  16 

28  0 0 IB  573  808  16 
28  7 0 21  5121032  14 

27  8 0 21  502  899  11 

28  4 0 34  4871261  6 


48  CaarpMly 
43  Ounvant 
7 Pontypridd 
38  Nawport 
31  Swansea 
25  LlanalB 
P W D L F 
IBIS  0 2 716 
1012  0 0 723 
18  13  2 4 BBS 
1812  1 5 838 

17  9 1 7 541 

18  8 0 10  447 
18  8 2 7 454 
10  10  2 7 052 
IB  8 2 8 454 
10  2 017  344 
18  3 0 16  SSS 
20  4 0 18  328 


ASharbome 

88  74  7205 

BWadUrm 

738870 

B Timing  (Don) 

726873  57 

zi  a 

P Walton 

70  7368  71 

J Coo* 

72  7488 

SLuna(Sp) 

70  6873  71. 

SGump  . 

72  73  87 

SSI  . 

BTway 

72  70  70 

FVatare(Sp) 

72  88  74  8B 

D Hammond 

71  7170 

M Joraon(9wa) 

72  71  58  59 

H Sutton 

67  74  71 

P Curry 

72  7288  88 

PMtckntson 

68  72  72 

BLom 

79008770 

RFshr 

5889  77 

R Rafferty 

7470877a 

Afore  XI 8 

*** 

C Montgomerie  (GB) 

717473 

«— oad  DMala.a  AbarBOary  3 Aban- 
■van  34;  Bonymsen  43  EHncfcwaod  10s 
Ooaa  Keya  64  YktradgyiBale  0;  Llan- 


dovery 81  Abercynon  0;  Porttypod  84 
Maesteg  28;  UWfc  62  Sth  Wales  Pd 


A*t  T.W» 
L F A Pta 

1 217  83  IS 

0 187  100  IS 

2 181  192  lO 
2 136  151  10 
2 208  133  6 

2 157  130  B 

3 IBS  137  « 

4 159  230  6 

5 140  153  4 
0 114  100  3 
8 135  219  X 
8 99  211  O 


P W D L F A Pta 
8 7 0 1 201  144  14 

8 6 0 2 100  99  IS 

8 8 0 2 226  108  IX 

8 0 0 2 212  188  IS 

8 5 0 3 278  143  ID 

7 4 0 3 235  120  B 

8 3 0 5 215  200  6 

6 2 1 3 110  155  5 

8 2 0 8 152  287  4 

6 1 0 7 B8  278  X 

8 0 1 8 131  314  t 1 


uni  aas  staled): 


P Unbelt  (Sp)  717373  65 

A Medntek  (Swe)  75707265 

D HowrHI  72727187 

H Clark  70756888 

PFuAta  (Swa)  74705858 

D Hoapital  (Up)  747D6771 

R Muntz  (Netty  88  7368  72 

M Oronberg  (Swe)  717168  74. 

283  D Smyth  72  69  78  07;  T Bjorn 
(Dan)  71  88  73  71.  S64  P RoCa  (Bp)  72  73 
7057;  N Peach  (Swe)  78  68  7271;  P 
MStChaU  73  70  71  70;  A Canete  (Aig)  71  75 
58  SB;  O GOterd  78  67  87 71;  D Weatar- 
maric  (BwaJ  7i  73  66  72;  K Tomori  (Japan) 
76  68  87  72.  SSS  J Haeggraan  (Swa) 

83  837267;  JMeHof 72  72  7888:  R McFar- 
tana  70  72  74  08;  8 Bottom  lay  TO  70  75 
70;  D Cooper  73  70  72  70;  M Mouland  73  72 
70  70;  S Struver  (Get)  74  71  69  71;  F 
Tarnaud  (Fi)  73  73  88  7a  S86 1 Garrido 
(Sp)  78 72 72  07:  S Raid  74  73  68  70;  B 

OJS)  7273717a 

HfliTLOB  CLASSIC  pm  ion  Head  la 
S Carolina):  laAg  tfoMUrrereri 


BADMINTON 


jMOakln  103  no.  I J sutcfflle  88)  and 
222-2  dec  (J  4 Whitaker  100  no,  V J WMIe 
74).  Cambridge  Udv333-7  dee  (E  T 
Smith  190)  and  51-1.  Match  drawn.  Heu- 
■fetfay  (Final  day  d tour):  Yorkshire 
288  (8  Paricar  BSno.  M J Wood  B1:  Yates 

4- 46]  and  298  (C  A Chapmen 80;  Mar- 

Un  4-83).  Lancashire  482  (G  D Ltayd  22S.  1 
D Austin  03)  and  108-4.  Loncanhlra 
won  by  stx  wickets  . 
msrntnooMa(uaMidtA 

Sri  Lanka  330  (HTl  It  r*«ratn^103.R  . 
KaluwWurana  57;  Saqialn  MusMut 

5- e^.  Pakistan  200-3  (ijaz  Ahmed  BOm. 
RameezRaiaSODo).  . 


(Hadbrtdpe): 
>w*aa  (Kent)  MR 


Nocfc  (Glos)  15-0 15-18  15-8;  O HaS 
(Essex)  U P Bush  (VfflBm)  10-10 15-11 
rwfc  Knowtoa  M Hall  7-15 17-15 


CHESS 


15-11.  emm  K Horpaa  (Wales)  blJ 
Muggaridge  (Kant)  11-3 11-8;  J Mann 
(Warwicks)  HA  Gtbsan  (Soot)  2-11 12-10 
12-8.  Pfnab  Horoan  btMartn  11-3 
11-8. 


TATKM  (Monaco):  nawod  On  P nOTooiic 
(Bos)  1 A Shlrov  (Sp)  1;  J PUcat  (Noth) 


2 J Lauder  (Frl  Cc  L van  Waty  (Nath)  2 U 
Anderasoc  (Swa)  0;  v Anand  (lotfla)  2 


L Uubdavlc  (Yug)  0;  A Karpov  (Ruai  1 V 
Topalav  (Bui)  liV  Kramnik  (Rsw  lav 
brand**  (UkrtJt 


BASKETBALL 


CYCLING 


ptayoHa.  aul  H Un  —aw  Plymouth  50 
Coventry  4&  WnaMmShafflald  80  - 
RhondM  46c  Thames  Valley  60  Cryata) 
Paiace33. 


MBnomum  RACB  (asank 


l,  M Barioll  (It)  MO-Techhogym  7hr  9mln 
46aec;  2.  L Jalabart  (Fr)  WK*  atBsec: 

3,  G Colombo  (it)  BalllKW  Monte  21:4,  l 
- Lshlanc  (Fr)  FWtf  22;  5,  M 8dandrt 

®Prancalaa  daa  Jaux  27J  8.  J Moaaeuw 
MapaFOB;  7.  B Zberg  (Swltt) 
uorcantona-Uno;  B,  M Pnntanl  (tty  Marcan- 
toneAino;  ft  L Madouaa  (Ft)  Lotto;  10, 


NATIONAL  COMPmBKS 
LNAUUNi  PTMBtar  DMdoBt  Lock  Lana 


iSWflgan  St  Pats  12;  Mayfldd  10  West 


T:  Dondwa.  Holmaa,  Uddbtrd. 

McKanda 

G:  HewWB 


T:  Hangar 


T:  Foxier.  Gataty.  Wray 
G:  Irving  2. 


■ramny  in  2d 

T APataney.  PaBaraon.  S wwiema. 

G:  Eaton  3 Aft  2^16 

Mnkn  mb  3t8 

T:  S Casey  2.  Beirow,  Craig.  RKey 
GiPaarca4 

HaS  KR  (8)  90 

T;  Qeulboume  3.  Adams.  Rouaa  Ate 
1.058 


Seaoad  DMalom  MUtord  24  Nor- 
manton  20;  York  Acorn  23  Overmen  12. 
ACAONMV  CHAMPIOHSHIPr  W0r- 
rlngton  34  Bredlord  73 
AUJANCNCHAMPiaUBMPl  Hull 
KR  32  SaBord  4.  Pkat  DhWbai  Wflridng- 
mn  ig  London  Z2;  ShafnaliJ  24  Dawx- 
buty  2C  aeeentf  DhWem  Borrow  14  Hud- 
dorafieU  IK  Blackpool  12  Hemet 
Hampaand  46:  Ftochdala  40  Carlisle  14; 
wwtBhaven  32  Prescot  B. 


rkal:  Cumbria  21  Somarset  13. 

■Mil:  Darad/Wllto  3.  Yorkahtre  27. 

SHU  1BHN6NI6  IWCUROwr- 
tar  fbialai  Boroughmulr  42  Watson  Ians 
28;  Kirkcaldy  33  Dundee  HSre  18; 

Peedas  18  Herida  PP 18;  West  of  Scotland 
23  Mahwsa  eg  a»nd  tkl  drww i 


The  week’s  fixtures 


S Cage 

S76 

888768  86 

■earns  (US  enkeas  stated): 

tn 

D Carter 

6874  7182 

N Price  (23m) 

63  SB  69 

PBroadfuirst 

JSpanca 

PEaiaa 

178 

88  708888 

74  7268  01 
7286  7088 

*06 

B Faxon' 

206 

TLatxnan 

6668  70 

. 867367 

PMoGtntay 

X7S 

73887068 

208 

T Watson 

66  7070 

C Whltotaw  (SA) 

71  71  8868 

L Clemente 

676873 

C Svneaon  (Sp) 

STB 

. 7368  8868 

SOS 

J Pamavflc  (Sweden) 

727168 

H Briggs 
AColtart 

7188  70  88 
71708889 

BIO 

W Wood 

73  68  68 

ASandywat! 

70  87 67  6a 

. D Martin 

7171  88 

BOWLS 


U GlanatU  ftfl Francalsa  daa  Jeux  an  aama 
Hnto-  World  Cu  1— dUg  riindhaa 


, 1.  Bartoll  isapta:  2.  Sorensen  184.-3.  £Z>. 
bai  (Gar)  Telakom  ioo. 


CRICKET 


<mm  IBATCHHSiCanHIi  Glamor- 
gan 312-4  (S  p James  90.  A Dale  84,  H 
Morris  77).  Minor  Counties  Walaa 
217-0  (M  J PoartJl  80).  GUmorgan  won  by 
85  runs.  Ntrt  (Final  day  of  three): 
Laicaaiarshira  451-6  dae  (A  Hsbfb  175  m. 


EQUESTRIANISM 


HORBH  HHAL6  (Weston  Pk.  Suns): 
1|»»lsl  Aitvawced  fcnBau  1.  Irish  Pa»- 
riot  (M  Kyle,  tr^  44pu;  2.  Watermill 
Stream  (H  Ovaraach-Goakor.  Gar)  *5: 3. 
Just  An  Acs  (R  Lamieux,  Can)  47. 
I**8  standhigx.  t.  Kyla2fiptt;  Z La- 
mlaux  12: 3-.D  Beads  (GB),  PFuunaH 
(GBJiOpts. 


HOCKEY 


RUGBY  UNION 


COURAOe  LIAOUH  ONI 


TODAY 

(7H0  unless  soled) 


Bam 

Bristol 

Gloueastar 


WHsrUapool 

Wasps 


T Kwwatty  Z Daria.  McLaran. 
GobIk  Davts  5 
Aft  1,818 


T:  BaUdoa.  Cuiriar.  Fatnowns 
G.'BeSwalU4 


T:  GbMiaiUL  Gary  H Price.  Sum  ms  r»T 
BlOtS 


Aft  1203 
JW  D L F API* 
| | I 0 257  89  17 
B 7 0 1 240  100  14 
8 8 1 ! W7  150  11 
“ * 1 3 MB  160  * 
» * 0 4 138  177  8 
8 8 1 « 1M  m 1 

» 3 1 5 178  189  T 
I * 1 5 OTW  ■ 
S ; 5 > w i»  « 

B 2 0 0 110  504  4 

8 2 0 8 104  290  4 


40  OrraH 

28  LDrtan 
11  Horiequlrt* 

22  saracm  . 

17  NorihaupMn 
35  Gala 

P W D L F A8 
20  18  1 3 817  369 
2D  14  0 8 808  382 
18 13  1 5 STS  347 
18  13  0 fl  674  340 
18 12  1 a 535  306 

18  10  0 S 408  388 
19 10  0 9 408  473 

19  9 1 9 443  398 

20  7 0 13  382  688 

13  5 0 13  417  585 

20  3 017  347  742 

20  2 018  280  816 


(■AMU  TWO 

Bedford 

Btsddieath 

Coventry 

Hotting  ham 

Richmond 

Rotherham 


T:  Simpson  2.  Ossa 

ttPrieaS 


T;Flowars.Pryea 
G:  Booth  2.  Walker 


14  L Scottish 
27  WMMoo 
33  Moseley 

« wStsrMa 
21  Kaweesno 
P W D L f 
21  18  2 1 862 
1910  1 21057 
2015  1 4 600 
21  15  D 6 710 
20 11  0 9 512 
20  10  0 10  48G 

20  9 011  4St 

21  5 0 13  444 
21  7 014  401 


pa  CAHuna  pmumstiiPiCov- 
entry  v Areond  (6-0). 

CaWHUIU.  Hednedbrd  vWalF 

log;  Stovanaga  v Riwhdan  5 D’monda. 
UMUKMD  LNACU88  PieMlen 
Bjshop  Auckland  v Spsnnymeor  (7Z01; 
Hytle  Utd  v Lancaster  (730).  IM 
Ashton  Utd  v Bradford  PA  (7.30);  Faieiay 
GdtJc  v Raddrtta  Bor  (7J01- 
TCtSLXAQUK  nrat  DtvUtan  8og- 
wr  Regis  Tn  v Matoenhcad  Uto 

Croydon  v Theme  UM  (TJ30). 
"“WTioH  BramKYNonnt- 
*P**  ^^AOOTrPSraliBedlU^tonTerv 
Coreed  (7  JO);  Crook  To  v Morpeth  Tn 
(7-30):  W AncMano  v WhHbv  Tn  17  J01. 
POWTOKt  LCAQUt  Prm^wr  Rlr- 
■rtnghamv  Darby  (Z.15);  Oldham  vSteka 
(7J).  Hrati  Aston  Vina  v Snail  Utd 
(7-0);  Laleeatar  v Preston  (7.0);  Mlddiaa- 
breugh  v Nere  Co  (7.0);  Port  Vale  v 
Blackpool  (70)).  Tan  aw*  Bradford  V Csr- 
iNia  (7.0):  Burnley  V Hull  (7.15);  Mane-. 
Bewv  Shrewsbury  (7.0).  TMnN  Wigan  v 


PA  CUP;  Bawil  hid  racNWI  ChOOIOr- 
llBM  ■ Mlddlesborough  (HUtsborough). 
pa  carlino  pnumism  Black- 
burn v Shaft  Wad;  Loads  v Aston  villa; 
Sunderland  v Souhsmptto:  Wimble- 
don v Chelsea. 

NATtOMWlDB  LKACMJE:  Ftrsti  Ips- 

wloh  v Men  C:  Portamouth  v Barnsiay. 
Vwaawd  Blackpool » Brantford  (7J0); 
Luion  v Bury;  Bfoctport  v Ym*  (7 JO): 
Wrexham  vOrawa  (7 JO). 
otHWB»c&  Uacetoaflelft  v Wok- 

Ing:  Mareoamba  v Stalybridoa.  . 


Derbya  CM  TMConfe  Lanca  v DuTi 
ham.  I alnialsrt  Lafcs  v Gtoocx.  Treat 
Nrldaas  Nona  v wonat  The  Oaafc 
Surrey  v Mur  Bants, 
on—  MATCH—.  Pwrew.«ai  Cam- 
bridge UntvvMBddx.Hm  Parttat  Oxford 
Untv  v York*. 


THURSDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


NDHQP4UUI  CUPi  MnMnl. 

■eeawd  la^  Juvantua  v A)xx  (6J0);  Mu 
Utd  v Borusala  Dortmund  (70301. 
FACAHUNO  PH— WHIP!  Darby 
v Nodm  FarestrLalcaster  v West  Ham. 


■mOPCAMCUPWHtNRSCUP; 

*ami  (fowl,  asvuuil  la«i  Bo  rents  navBar- 
eefona:  Uverpool  v Pvta  SO  (7tt 
HATlONWtON  LPAQIMh  Vaoewd 
Dtafota  Wadord  vChaatarflald. 
c™»rec.PfonboW3hv 


ww*  hOUwH  * QOUnahanuttoBs 
Coy  Bumlay;  Pattuboroggh  v Luton:  Rotfa- 
artiam  v York:  Shrewsbury  v Pnaton; 

. Stockport  v Wycombe;  Walsall  v Brentford; 
Watford  v Bury.  THre  Brighton  v 
Doncaster:  Canflii  carl  hi  a;  Cnlolwatar  a 
Northampton:  Exatorv  Chester  FuL 
ham  v Hull;  Hartlepool  y Barnet:  Leyton  O 
v Hereford:  Mensflaid.v  Darlington; 
ROGMals  v Cambridge  Utd:  Scartwrough  v 
Uncotis  Scuntnwoc  v Swansea;  Tor-  - 


SMffCiSSi. 


GtMlm:  Clydabank  v Greonock  M;  Dundee . 
ypanick;  MklricvSt  JohnatonsiBt 
Mirren  v E PHa.  laaawdt  Berwick  v Clyde; 
BrtKMn  V Stanneuaemutr,  Hamilton  v 
AyrOuewiof  South  vUvlngston;  Stm- 
raar  v Dumbarton.  TMnfc  Altos  v 
Montrose;  Cowdaobeadi  v invar  new  CT,  E 
SB  rtl  ng  v Quean's  Parte  Fbriar  v Al- 
bion? Rosa  Co  y ArtFoath, 
e6HRnHCB  ARriocham  v Kabar- 


FRIDAY 


Doncaster  (TJ). 

AVON  BK  COM  ■MATMNrnratr 
Bristol  cv  Brighton  BUftChefoaav 
Oxford  utd  (7.0);  OPRvToBanfttm 


Wo*  Crystal  Pdaoe  y Reading:  Wohrer- 
■hampton  v Grimsby. 
TNNNBNrSSCOTTISHCUPiSwBf- 
MMraatastCatde  v FalMrK 
BHU/SBOOTTISH  UUMHICi  Pr*- 
rehp  Dhriahn  Dundae  UU  « Rangers 

CONFGB8a«e»  Gatoahaod  v 
Stevenage. 


NanONlIHLUaWlMDlY- 

Maac  Bolton  v Charlton;  Norwich  v MNi  C: 
Portsmouth  y Ipswich. 


wnwwri  wn~m*ATH3WAL’roun- 

NMRMT  (Cartffifr  SfosaMt  0 Poind  3; 
wales  1 1reland  4;  Ireland  7 SkrreWa 
0;  Wales  5 Poland  a riel  Tf  iMwgai  i, 
Ireland  8:2.  Wales  ft  3,  Poland  a 
■enrau  ah  ciip  iwuHkwb  (pa- 
gMy  Bay);  Grange  2 MM  3;  Gontonlare  0 
Wextarn  0 t*-H  pans). 

■COmSH  LHAAUHi  Gortfonlans  1 
EdMwrgh  IMv  (k  1nvsrMtti3  UM  3;  Tor- 
brax4Kalbume2:WatsanlaM  1 
Grxnge  1:  Western  2 Menrieohffl  0;  Tot-  ' 
bran  B Ed  Udlv  2.  BlwnMaaa*  1,  West-  - 
are  43;%  Grange  96:3,  MIM  34  (Manx!  e- 
aMU  relegated). 


ICE  HOCKEY 


■ng;  Farnboroogh  v Kadnaoford;  Havas  v 
BUc  KUdanMnstar  w Southport; 
MacakadfaM  * Bremsarove;  MorecuntM  v 
Slough;  Norttnrioh  v Wbldiig:  Rushdan 
6 D y HefitoK  Stavanaga  y Stotybridga: 
Teltatd  v Dover;  Walling  v GabnheeoL 


RUGHYUNtOtl 

nLMHATHHH.LIMniM 
IMYMom  PomypriM  vNaath  (7J)). 


NMi  Naw  Jersey 4 Montreal  1 (New 

Jersey  JMdtttaefrglreveneerhM  3-0);  Ot- 

(awa  S Buftofo  1 (aarfoe  Bed  1-1);  PhB- 
adefofltoS  Pittsburgh  2 (PhlloMphlt 
toads  aeries  2-0). 

nffNDLVIi  Ftotond  2 Cxach  RapubHc 


MOTORCYCLING 


4AMM3Ht«tAHn  p«zx  (Bunkay 

MGeoi  1,  M Doohan  (Aua)  Honda;  2.  A 


(7Jlh  Swindon  v foswlch  (2.q;  WbUbrI  v 
Bwanaoe;  west  Ham  v Chariton  (2JJ). 

TUESDAY 


iwtunr  union 

COURAGE  lEAGUEOMh  Salav 

London  Irish  (7.15), 


SATURDAY 

H0  unto**  stated) 


COURAGE  LEAGUE  ON*  Bath  V 
3MKQto«iC*si»rv  Bristol;  LakwatorvHar- 
laqulna;  Northampton  v Wasps;  OrreH 
v Saracens;  Wart  Hartlepool  v Ldn  Irish. 


CrtvW*  (8rt  Honda;  3.  T Okada 

KSKftSr 

aagaKaasg? 

ttorada  (Japan)  Aprllta.  IBOren.NUa 
(Japan)  Honda:  2.  k tsakatu  (Japan) 

SibS SSTS^r"^^H 


*M"1  «*■<■  armed  l« 

AB  Moreeg  v Inter  MBan  [ran  FC 
ScbaBto  v CD  Tenerife. 


MTAHHIC  ASSURANCE  COUNTY 
OHANPIQNWUP  (four  days;  11.(B: 
CNalnmha  ib  Essex  v Hams.  Cai  am 
Stem  v Worics.  CoMfewy:  Kant  v 


Were  Barnsley  r Bradford  C:  IMnnlnohsjn 
v CMord  Utd;  QPR  v Tranmerc;  Raad- 
Ing  w ObflMrn;  9h4rtt  UU  v Stoke;  Southend 

v HuddersfleM;  Swindon  vC  Paieee; 

WBAv  Grimsby.  ■■eanreBiaekpaai  v . 
Bristol  flvrs;  Bournemouth  y Wrex- 
ham; Bristol  Cv  Plymouth;  Crew*  vChes- 


■ Covemyy  Bedford;  Mooatoy  v 
Rotherham;  NswcaaUe  v LdnScodWi; 
Rlcnmond  * Netttngham;  waketteid  v 
Blaefehealh:  Witariaov  Rugby. 


reil.D  Kata  (Japan)  . 
(Japan)  Honda;  3,  T 


ONB-DAV  MATCH  Tfca  Psahre  Brit- 
tsh  UnhevYortWhlfi. 


iv0\  '■ 


r-,1  ' 

■*y  ■■  ' 


J * 1 ■' 


Saturday  26 


SacoDd  teg  'GTVm-  Manchester 
United  v Borusala  Dojtmund 
semi-finaf.  l’  '*S-  *.  .-' 

fW. 730pm  - 

| i 1 lalsln llisnnirsii* 

BBC1, 1135am-1 235pm,  210- 
330pm;  BBC2  3;30-6pm ; 6.45 - 
730pm,  113Opm-1230am 
Racing  Frpm  Epsom  wild 
PuricheatowfL,  ’ " 

C4&pnir:  y 

B^tlapGNiiCUM'MBhllBlitN- 
JuVentus  v Ajax  and  Manchester 
United  v Borusala  Dortmund. 
nv,11.4(Jpm 


Thattatfosan  tihddi  the 

Cup,  Wlrmora’’  Cup  ttemi-final 
second  leg  ~ between  Liverpool 
end  Paris  St-Garmein. 

{TV,  730pm 

World  CtuntpionshtoSnooirer 

BBC1.  210-3.3Qpnv  BBC3  4- 
6pm , 9.5O-103Ojpmr'ri1.35pm- 
12.30am  ‘ 


Racing  From  Sandown  Park 
including  the  Whitbread  Gold 
Cup  at  3.30. 

04.235pm 

Oarrelti  FootteB  ttaitP  The 

week*a  highilghtefrom  Serie  A. 
C4.10am 

WorMCtamplosMli^s  Snooker 

BBC2.  10.30am-i2.1Spm,  5.15- 
7.05rm,  9.50-10.45pm; . BBC 7 
1.05-2pm,  3.55~440pm 
PoraNda  Ono  Ltye  coverage  of 
qualifying  for  the  . San  Marino 
Grand  Prix. 

/TV,  11.45am 

nrsmishtiii  Including  football, 
touring  cars  and  curling.  - 
. 88C1, 12.15pm  " 

KJhra  Itogby  Union  Northampton 
i v Wasps.  •'  ‘ ' . 

Sky  1,2pm 

Uws  farttnatloMlCrtcfcat  West 
Indies  v India.  First  one-day 
International  from  Trinidad. 

Sky 3, 230pm 


fi:  * • ••• 


f.r.-'  ■ ••  • 


. ‘ II' 


;r.--  s-r.iXTs 


Sundp-y  27 


PosiuhIh  On*  San  Marino  Grand 
PrlxHva. 

ITV,  1225pm  ■ 

WorM  Ctreangilofliip  Suooloer 

BBC2,  - 1.55pm-4.50pm  and 
1 130pm-12.15am  . 

Football  league  Lfwe  Port  Vale 

v Wolves. 

Sky3,12pnr 

Sunday  League  Crleket  Notts  v 
Wbroa. 

SkyZSpm 

Uva  Rugby,  lesgna  London 
Broncos  v Leeds  Rhinos. 

Skyl. 630pm 


ht.i  . ' ■ 

■••n  * ■ ; \ - ■ 

JJ 

L'ijr  , 

'<\u- 


tra 




110  " 


IB)  DucatL  J KOdnakl  (US)  Honda;  3.  C 
Fogarty  (GB)  OucaH;  4,  A Slight  (NZ) 
Hondo.  Afam  7,  N Hodgson  (QB|Du- 


nanosL  Afore  7,  N Hodgson  (QBjOu- 
C8B.  drew  Tmm  1.  Kocinsfcl;  L A Slight 
(NZ)  Honda:  3.  Fogarty-  Ctarebx* 
aMp  atandbigai  1.  Koclrekl  79;  2.  FOparty 
85;  3.  Slight  58. 


MOTOR  SPORT 


(Sttverstona):  Hmdlhraw  1.A  Mara 
(&Httx)  Ranautt  Laguna  Sflotta 
aa-unao*  a.  nnydan  (Swa)  vmvo  sao  at 
a704mc3.DLasila(GqNtsBsnPri- 
msra  tOOia  Hand  Tam  1.  Menu 


28.13.133;  2.  Rvd«0 1187!  3,  Plato 
0722.  ChfowpIreuMp  aSareNaaai . . 
DrtMrat  1.  Menu  Slpfo;  2.  R^dafl  3S 

a K Burt  (OBJ  Votvo  20-  UT»r 

L Renault  eapts;  2.  VQtvo  46;  3,  Honda 
26. 


SNOOKER 


IMP  (Shalflald):  IM  rwrerei 
(Wnfox)  b<T  GrffRha  (WUaa)  10-0;  t- 


j -•*’  -V- 

I 

’ . •; 

4,.: 


(Wales)  WD  Harold  (Eng)  10-7;  6 
fo[EngJ  KP  Exton  10-5. 


SQUASH 


MUTUAUn  PWAMCAMI TOUB 


{Bordeaux):  Hnab  l—sliai  Kbawfftok)  at 
R Eytas  (Aua)  12-15 11-10 15-14 10-4 


SWIMMING 


MVC  (Gothenburg):  Bh  Kwaa 
1 1,  F Sanohoz  (Van)  21  SOaac;  X 


M Fostar  (GB)  22.03;  3.  R Busqimts  (P 
nca)  22.17.  AxIOOre  rafaqR  1.  Gar- 
manySinln  t4.QSsac;  2.  Sweden  3,1422: 3. 
Aretrana  3.14.B3;  4.  gs  (A  Clayton.  S 
Handtoy.  U Stavona.  M Foatar)  3,15.47  «3S 
rec).  lOOrefawdotrolni  1.N  Sant 
(Cuba)  52.TTHC  (C’sNp  rett  X B RuBAfot 
(US)  33.06;  3.  A Radley  (Auc)  5038. 6 
HmNi  2.  M Harris  (GB)54J)4;4.Anitck- 
wood  (GS)  64.32. 200tw  kii6nlif I 
readtoyi  1.  M Durm  (Aua)  irahi  57.46sac;  2, 
C KothH-  (Qsri  L36JJ5;  3.  R Karnaugh 
IU8|  1S8.12;  4,  J Hickman  (OB!  t sa40. 
Wmmm  saam  baakrerainn , Chen 
Yen  {CMna)  2mtn  7JS(taec;  2.  Ai  Hymen 
Ms  X l Obemar  (US) 

4.ZCray(QB)  Z14Jl»aOre  fodMlt 
««M  Rfodtoyi  1,  L KsritMfl  [»we)  2n«n  - 


! 4t  i |.  •* 

' ■•»*!  -•  •, 

i ^ - 


■■v,,.  • ■»  -.  • 

a-' 


• ' ' ~ , . 

' fa-  v , 


11.198*6:2.  M Moravcwa  ISffrek) 

2.11^1:3,3  Rotph  (QP)  2.12-38-  4x100* 
hiareay«reayn.ChUki3mm57jg;Z 
US  358S4;  3.  Australia  4 J71 A 


TABLE  TENNIS 


OOMDOHWEAlTHOHAlnON- 
•HWS  (Glaagow):  HUre  lemi-ftaiiMt  *■ 
sya«  lEitfl} « Am  Luf  (Malaysia) 

Xi-18  21-1821-18;  A Caalre  (Eng)  U C 
Babocu  [hfoto)  21-19  21-18  21-3, 

Phnta  >pad  01  OookB  14-7T  21-18  20^9 
21-17  22-20.  DnaWasi  9au4  IbiNw 
A cootaA  BUbiePre  (tng)  tn  P J«*sortf 
3LaugaMHi(NZ)2l-122V-1<Ce  - 
Ibmret  (India)  M swanVR 
JanHns (Walaa) 21-1921-16  rtnre 

»rtreiiuur  bt  CookateHnngWn  19-*1 

21-18  SI-JB. 


t a C ' ; -v  jj  .. 

1 »t*m  4.- 


j ‘i’**  *> 

I V , • .... 


L,n  ■’*  A. 


: ' -* 


HoreKSingJ  bt  A Hott  (Era)  21-2  21-*13 
21-T:  Pray  Pom  Tra(stna)  WJtoWal 
U (Stogi  12-21 23-12  VKTl  21-14  21-18- 
IWiJtaeH  Tan  21-921-921-11. 
nwidsuVim)  IhiMti  Ufa  Wal  wane 
JreiH«aa(Sin|dM8PtHI*/LB*n  - 
Mai)  21-72  2Mi  P -Iran.  Kre»  (Sing) « D 
Daunton/N  Wlltoma  (W«*s)  21-1 1 . 

21-7.  Phreh  JWJia  bt  TartfKoh  2i-« 
21-17. 


’Tee.,.  * . 


-*  t'-  jiv  < 


•HP*  (San  Martno):  I 


Wal  WCMn  Pang  Lai  (8lngl  bt  B Bthfo- 
nashwari/B  Raman  nntfla)  18-21 21-9 
21-8;  JraJui  HaweTYaw  FW6aw  fflnfl) 
M H Oandrc  Ngo  (Can)  21-nzw: 

Phare  LVLal  bt  Jlng/Soi  21-15  21-12. 


'•■•ul;  Cht 
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Racing 


Sangster  happy 
with  Revoque 


Chris  Hawkins 


ON  THURSDAY,  Rob- 
ert Sangster  thought 
11-2  was  a price  too 
good  to  be  true 
about  his  unbeaten  colt  Revo- 
que for  the  2.000  Guineas  so 
he  called  the  bank. 

On  Saturday,  after  Revoque 
Md  found  Yalaletanee  too 
good  In  the  Tripleprint  Green- 
|min  stakes,  he  was  tempted 
. to  call  for  the  man  with  the 

. magic  sponge. 

• But  Sangster  has  not  been 
o'ar  fhe'tQp  In  racing  for  25 
without  being  resilient 
. ' arid  ten  minutes  after  the  race 
bfr  had'taUced  himself  into  be- 

flemghe  still  ba&a-good  bet 
Tbldrthat  Revoque  had  been 
jrtwfrcri  out  from  4-1  to  5-1 
-fc^rejdteri:  “If  I was  advising 
jiaiters  I would  say  that  was 
dy.  good  price.  If  I was  a 
cji^km&ker-I  wouldn't  go  ; 
■ ■^feget'Bjana-l. 

^-^Obvioqsly  1 don't  like  to  I 


see  one  of  my  horses  lose  an 
unbeaten  record  but  rm  not 
at  all  surprised  that  he  didn't 
win  and  fhfrt  run  will  have 
put  him  spot  on." 

Peter  Chapple-Hyam.  the 
colt's  trainer,  was  also  far 
from  despondent  recalling 
that  five  years  ago  his  Ro- 
drigo de  Triano  was  beaten 
into  fourth  In  the  Greenham 

before  going  on  to  win  the 

Guineas. 

“John  Reid  said  he  thought 
Revoque  would  hang  on  but 
he  just  got  tired  in  the  final 
half  ftarlong.”  commented 
Chapple-Hyam. 

“A  race  brings  a horse  on 
enormously  at  this  tima  of 
year  and  I would  say  my  early 
runners -are  an  about  two 
weeks  short”  ■ 

Revoque  looked  well  but 
not  taught  and  there  is  ho 
doiibt  the  trainer  bac  left 
something  to  work  on. 

Another  reassuring  factor 
for  backers  is  that  the  colt  has 
the  right  attitude.  He  does  not 


pull,  races  happily  when 
tncked-in  and  Is  not  afraid  to 
battle  It  out  when  11  comes  to 
a scrap. 

AH  this  may  be  irrelevant, 
however,  if  Michael  Stoute’s 
Entrepreneur  is  as  for  ahead 
of  his  stable  companions  Ya- 
laietanee  and  the  Craven 
winner  Desert  Story  as  the 


crowns  fine  season  in 
grand  style  with  Belmont  King 


--‘HpONY  McCOY  crowned  a 
: J great  season  on  Satm> 
xtay  at  Ayr.  when  adding  the 
Scottish  National  to  Iris  vic- 
tories In  the  Chelteham 
Gold  Gup  and  Champion 
Hurdle,  writes  Chris 
Hawkins. 

McCoy’s  mount,  Belmont 
Wng,  made  all  the  running 
to  defy  top  weight  In  the 
four  mile  marathon  to  give 
- 75-year-old  owner  Mrs  Bil- 
lie Bond,  watching  at  home 
in  Truro,  the  thrill  of  a 
lifetime. 

At  the  beginning  of  the 
season  Mrs  Bond  told 
trainer  Paul  Nicholls  to 
buy  her  a horse  she  could 
watch  in  the  big  televised 
races  on  Saturdays. 

Nicholls  can  congratulate 
hiTHsrff  on  having  accom- 
plished the  mission  al- 
though two  big  targets 
went  west  when  the  Welsh 


National  was  abandoned 
and  Belmont  King  had  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  Mar- 
ten Grand  National  after 
being  upset  by  the  bomb 
scare. 

At  Nottingham  this  after- 
noon, Kieren  Fallon  will 
not  make  any  mistake  on 
his  only  ride  tor  Henry 
Cecil  — Corradini  (4-10)  in 
the  Michelozzo  Conditions 
Stakes. 

This  trip  of  a mile  and 
threequarters  seems  to  be 
Corradtni's  best  and  the 
long  Nottingham  run -In 
should  suit  this  five-year- 
old  who  needs  plenty  of 
stoking. 

Midyan  Bine  (4.40), 
trained  by  James  Eustace, 
has  not  won  for  some  time 
but  his  turn  did  not  look  far 
away  when  he  finished 
third  to  Sugar  Mill  at  Hay- 
dock  last  month. 


One  informant  had  Im- 
parted the  information  last 
week  that  YaLaieutanee  had 
been  “working  all  over"  De- 
sert Story  and  that  Entrepre- 
neur was  different  cUew  to 

the  pair  of  them. 

Most  of  these  reports  about 
wonder  horses  on  the  gallops 
can  be  taken  with  a pinch  of 
salt  but  the  first  part  of  th\n 
particular  story  seems  to 
ring  true  in  view  of  the 
Greenham  result 

Yalaletanee  is  not  certain 
to  ran  m the  Newmarket 
Guineas  (although  he  was  cut 
from  33-1  to  13-1  by  Hills)  for 
he  could  go  for  the  French 
version  where  the  ground 
could  be  more  to  his  liking 

"He  doent  want  it  too  fast 
his  dam.  Vaigly  Star,1  liw 
some  cut,”  said  Stoute  but  of 
Entrepereoeur,  who  will  not 
be  seen  out  before  the  Guin- 
eas, he  was  keeping  his  cards 
dose  to  his  chest 

Entrepreneur,  the  winner 
of  two  of  his  three  races  as  a 
juvenile,  is  by  Sadler's  Walls 
(the  same  sire  as  Yalaletanee) 
and  is  a foil-brother  to  the 
Oaks  runner-up  Dance  A 
Dream.  On  breeding  he  looks 
more  at  a Derby  type  and  is 
already  6-1  favourite  for 
Epsom. 

The  big  bookmakers  are 
unanimous  in  mairing  hhw  a 
5-1  chance  for  the  2,000. 
second  favourite  behind  Sha- 

mtWi  at  4-1 . 

Shamifch  owes  his  position 
principally  to  the  fact  that  he 
comes  from  the  Godolphin 
stable  and  has  been  winter- 
ing in  Dubai.  One  win  from 
one  run  in  the  Ghesham 
Stakes,  over  seven  furlongs, 
at  Royal  Ascot  provides  pre- 
cious little  evidence  on  which 
to  judge  him. 


■*> 


Greenham  glory  — Frankie  Dettori  wins  Saturday’s  big  race  on  Yalaietauee  frank  baron 


Always  Loyal  boosts  Head’s  Classic  hand 


m LWAYS  LOYAL  proved 
#%just  what  a strong  hand 
Criquette  Heed  has  in  the 
three-year-old  fillies  depart- 
ment when  retaining  her  un- 
beaten record  with  a victory 
in  the  Prix  de  la  Grotte  at 
Longchamp  yesterday. 

The  CbantQly  trainer,  who 
has  Pas  de  Reponse  pressing 
for  favouritism  in  the  1,000 
Guineas  at  Newmarket,  now 
has  strong  prospects  for  the 
French  equivalent  with  Al- 
ways Loyal- 

Head  said:  “Always  Loyal 
had  been  going  like  a dream 
at  home  so  I wasn’t  at  all 


surprised  by  her  victory 
here." 

Frankie  Dettori  treated 
Roman  racegoers  to  his  cus- 
tomary Qyleap  after  partner- 
ing the  home-trained  Nicole 
Fhariy  to  win  the  Italian  1,000 
Guineas  yesterday. 

Be  dashed  Nicole  Pharly, 
who  started  at  2-1,  into  the 
lead  inside  the  final  quarter 
mile  and  the  duo  came  home  : 
two  and  a quarter  lengths 
clear  of  Irish  filly  Orange  Jas- 
mine (Seamus  HefFernan), 
who  deprived  Geoff  Wragg’s 
Much  Commended  (Michael 
Hills)  of  second  by  half  a 


length.  Dettori  went  on  to 
complete  a double  on  Taxi  de 
Nuit  in  the  Listed  Premio  Na- 
taifl  di  Roma. 

There  was  no  joy  for  the 
British  raiders  In  Germany 
where  Rae  Guest's  My  Ca- 
deaux  bad  to  settle  for  sixth 
place  in  the  Dusseldorfer 
Sprint  Cup. 

Dry  weather  is  putting 
Taunton’s  meeting  on  Friday 
under  threat.  The  evening  fix- 
ture is  in  danger  of  becoming 
the  first  to  foil  foul  of  a 
Jockey  Club  instruction  that 
forbids  tracks  to  race  cm  hard 
ground. 
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Sport  in  brief 

Syed  loops  back 
to  confound  Cooke 

MATTHEW  SYED  helped  convince  himselfhe  made  the  right 
decision  in  continuing  with  professional  table  tennis  rather  than 
embarking  on  a career  ta  finance  when  be  won  the  Common- 
wealth men's  singles  title  In  Glasgow  yesterday,  the  first  English- 
man to  do  so  to.  eight  years,  mites  Richard  Jago.  Two  months  ago 
he  became  English  national  champion  fig  the  first  tinx-. 

Syed,  who  gained  a first-class  degree  from  Balliol  College. 
Oxford  two  years  ago,  beat  his  England  colleague  Alan  Cooke  In 
a superb  final  containing  a marvellous  contrast  in  styles  and 
dramatically  fluctuating  fortunes  over  an  hour  and  20  minutes. 
Cooke  led  17-15  and  18-17  in  the  fourth  game,  at  which  stage  he 
was  within  three  points  of  a 3-1  victory.  He  then  saved  three 
match  points  from  17-20  in  the  fifth  and  moved  within  two 
points  of  repeating  hissuccess  in  the  1989 Commonwealth  final 
before  Syed  won  14-2L  21-16, 20-22, 21-17, 22-20. 

In  the  end  Cooke  may  have  tired,  for  his  tenacious  mixture  of 
slow-loop  and  fost-loop  topspln  attack  began  to  produce  errors 
on  his  part.  Syed,  so  clever  and  mobile  with  his  variations  in 
defence,  grasped  the  attacking  initiative  himself  in  the  last  two 
points,  serving  and  following  up  with  a forehand  loop  winner 
and  then  emerging  from  chopped  defence  to  unleash  another 
looped  forehand  for  victory. 


Britain  dip  in  for  medals 

MARK  FOSTER  and  Susan  Ralph  gave  Britain  the  boost  of  two 

medals  to  Gothenburg  as  the  the  World  Short  Course  Swimming 
Championships  ended  last  night  Foster  bad  to  settle  for  silver  in 
the  50  metres  ft  watyte  and  Rdphtook  bronze  in  the  200m 
Individual  medley. 

Foster  want  into  the  final  as  fhstest  qualifier  but  lost  by 
fingertips  to  the  Venezuelan  Francisco  Sanchez.  A disappointed 
Ralph  was  two  seconds  off  the  time which  made  her  top  ctf  this 
year’s  rankings  and  finished  more  than  a second  behind  die  home 
favourite  Louise  Kariason. 


Jalabert  pipped  uphill 

THE  Italian  Michele  Bartoli  broke  free  from  the  pre-race  favour 
ite  Laurent  Jalabert  of  France  one  kilometre  from  the  finish  to 
win  the  Li^ge-Bastogne-Lidge  World  Cup  cycling  race  over  282 
kilometres  yesterday  by  about  eight  seconds.  Jalabert  was  trail- 
ing Bartoli  when  the  Italian  struck  on  the  final  uphill  stretch. 


Doohan  leads  old  one-two 

MICHAEL  DOOHAN.  the  reigning 500cc  world  motorcycling 
champion,  pinwi  his  second  victory  of  the  season  in  yesterday 's 
Japanese  Grand  Prix.  The  Australian,  who  started  second  on  the 
grid,  was  engaged  in  a neck-ond-neck  battle  until  the  very  end 
with  his  team-mates  at  Repeal  Honda.  Alex  Criville  from  Spain 
and  the  Japanese  Tadayuki  Okada,  who  started  on  pole. 

After  passing  Okada  on  the  10th  lap  Doohan  led  throughout, 
finishing  half  a second  ahead  of  Criville.  “I  could  hear  him 
[Criville]  at  every  turn,”  said  Doohan.  The  pair  finished  in  the 
same  order  in  the  first  race,  the  Malaysian  GP.  the  previous  week. 


Jansher  rolls  in  the  Eyles 

JANSHER  KHAN  battled  back  from  two  match  balls  down  to  lake 
the  Mutuality  Francois  Tour  title  in  Bordeaux  against  the  world 
No.  2 Rodney  Eyles.  The  Australian  held  two  match  balls  in  the 
third  game  before  the  world  champion  clinched  the  tie-break  and 
went  on  to  win  12-15, 11-15, 15-14, 15-4, 15-4  in  67  minutes.  It  was 
their  first  meeting  this  year  and  the  closest  Eyles  has  been  since 
beating  Jansher  in  foe  Hong  Kong  Open  final  last  September. 


Nottingham  card  with  guide  to  the  form 


Brighton 


Towcester  (N.H.) 


CtmSHflMfKWS 

MaMu 
HeverGatf  Stonner 


Btnfng  Castlo 
BnmGkni 


A 4 AMU^fiZZocoHDmONssra 

■fc  I Vim  6f  15yds  £4,401  (6  declared) 

MB  411310-  ConadU (171)  W H Cad S-9-4 

»n  155120-  K*  1b  Ifr  tart  (US)  <D)  Ite  S4U  7-9-4 J NwM 

5B3R  2520-14  Star Danfe  (IQ  R Aranme  5-0-4 M Hk  M 

6040  2B0440-  taaMMbatf  (T74)  tats  SMttP  7-6-10 DM  VM  78 

MB  3B3433-  HIM  (ID)  D Mrtj  4-8-8 i B Cochin  87 

508(1]  4 MAIJh(ffl),H*Atalfi4-8-a JA*  - 

■fata*  11-8  Comfit  0-4  Saw  Dan*.  »-1  %ToMr  tail.  »-1  NUfaoi  25-1  Bon  ObEmsL  3S-1  Gn  A 
Us. 

MM  taut  11. 811  M*d  OrMi  SMS  NfanoM2n 


IfiSter  Bonices 
Soto  Factors 
Dourest 
Roman  Reel 
Oayjor 
Confrootar 


Ifistor  Bankas  (rap) 

Nervous  Rax 

Haunst 

BogWi  (under 

Gtanar 

AltoUb 

Sharp  Pearl 


.8  CKtMM  tt 
FIjiAptMO 
m IbKMH  80 
- MBUoy  ■ 


A P McCoy  * 

new®.  Buaa.  lug  lew 


OVAL  SELLING  STAKES  CTO  (DfV  Z) 

61 15yds  £1,635  (10  declared) 


*7(4) 

408(1)  VS643 
04256 


1 m 6fl5jds  £3,900  (14  doctored) 

801(4)  6200-03  m+rnm* (23}<n  Jfi*W7-»-T3 

oBtou  3«i4i5  omi in  ruu  a 4-o-n 

anna  ogaa-  tmpMm  tirq  jitton  4-o-e 

MB  0W60-  &enltatt  (Ml]  MF*B  4-8-4 : 

HBSflfi  ABW- 
MQ  22301-0 
■0(14010184-0 
68865  11021-4 
aup  ooo- 
<00(31  45-5142 
fnp)  21-2305 
812(7]  QBMO 
BUfia  save- 

8MB  oorav- 


1m  If  213yds  £2,277  (18  declared) 

0-140*1  Rstf  Fn*t  DsBJr  (11)  89  P ftMe  S-ll-7 S Kfanv  W»B0 

0411-35  SMBs  Aky  RAP  VMM  4-11-5 F VMSwr  (J)  84 

■008S-40  Mf 8M* mm JRwca 8-11-5 UWn»  87 

4ffl0W-TMdBM«w(^CJMcnin7-11-4 S Jadmv  (7)  — 

600000  (IQ  B Bestheo  4-11-3 — B Batttua  (7J  88 

181-225  BataM  (86J  (D)  P tea  7-11-2 KCMlno  (7)  M 

HfflE3V  Fair  FwsMr  (MB)  (C)  (D)  B SoMl  6-1 1-2 V Undue  (4)  85 

003322  HbAtHMIHI) CM 5-11-1 : S MM  ® 

6500-50  nunlwiil  w w P Hum  4-11-0 AHw»  — 

000-  AHUM  (S3}  H Jblitsan  Hngttn  4-10-11 E Jtfnmi  Usu^tta  — 

0/32310  KM  Bear  (Bfl  6 MEGM  5-104 ■ ITW ha  (7)  88 

034  Horn  (Zl)  R BtUngs  3-tt-1 DMOtsWl  - 

12WOQ.  BsaoNi  (U|  K Uoraw  5-0-13 C Wfami  « * 87 

20tHM)9«ndftor  ra  JFV"  5^-12 C Ufa  W » « 

580601-  (181)  Us JRmulw 3-0-8 E Bwfa#  « 87 

0D3D4O- Bnm>d  W(Het  Kmvite  11-8-8 K Oooam  (4)  80 

(VB030O  Btoel  Ofa  (WqJBwfcr  0-0-8 V Botati  (4)  — 

46-0000  CoMn  (10}  B Clrty  4-9-8 A Mdlricfc  (*)  — 

5-1  FiM  M0*.  B-lfjfcSWd.  7-1  Hufec  UMU.  10-1  teSjd  12-1  GoU  BBfe  PUtr  PWfar. 
Ha 

Hal  nadb.  baal  OnpdR  3 a Fokoaee  im 


Twefcs  utano,  iiKtetiin^U-ghaped  course. 

DraR  lew  nunbers  best  n spins. 

Golog:  Rmt  * Denotes  bantes. 

Figures  in  faraduiG  alter  horsFs  name  denotB  days  shea  tost  outing 
Loiigdbtaicetavalera:  330  Bataan  Prince,  MnL  SUXs.  North  YbrtattB,  281  miss; 
200  HeEwort/  Abetme.  p Evac,  Powys,  213  itQbs;  3J0  Mbs  Pmda,  430  Smd  Qseaux,  B 
UoueByn.  Md  Glamorgan,  179  mtes. 

Seven  day  tnoners:  200  Heaver^  Abstone. 

BUwed  fbst  ftne:  100  PanlQp. 

9 AASTONCT  HIOMPSm  AUCTION  STAKES  2Y0 

AaW  5f  59yds  £2^77  (8  declared) 

im  21  MtarBnfa»pi|fl»WTiin8rS4 DSmwH 

2ffi)  Oil  BotaAna  Btadi  (U(  (CO]  K Hxy  B-13 Mn  Dm*  P) 

3«  . Haurdoct  BntkM  6 k&un  8-12 8 MM 

«M  nbtmrt  C Afcs  8-7 S Ufa 

SO  221  Hmwlr  AMm  (7)  (B  P Eure  8-5 — . — J F Egfa* 

S & MKPntBPwceM J DlHeCHa 

7(3  - 0 SfaBOO  (2Q  CDvywfM 0 OH— tas  « 

10]  -J  SaRtHcB  (H|  Ks  Gif KHbmt  (M S Saodn 

Mfao:  7-*  War  tartan. «-»  Hhm«  «*«**.  5-1  So#  TMh.  Bwnrtfssi  Bade.  6-1  Ffatfcfak  SMoa 


Uc?WBda 

WlfD  ts  rtpUMnB 
Bob's  Ploy 
nwnvrs  ran 
MrSMygU 
Smnom 


BoyBUkanay 

WHO  IS  nfllWiw 

Sharp  Command 
Posfawfs  PaBi 
The  Carrot  Uni 
Suranoo 


ragM-tianded  back  of  1m  X I is  wry  teabng  nil  an  upbN  Wsb. 

Goaog:  Good  to  finn.  * Denotes  bSnters. 

Loos  tflstanco  tnoetas:  350  Ftoyal  Saxui.  P Bowun,  Dyl«t  2D4  miss.  350  IBsdnrioi£ 
GH.  450  BUBpiace.R  Tats.  NoiBiYbdchhe,  174mfles. 

Snm  day  wfaom:  Nona. 

BtMnrad  flntthne:  220  Noqula,  120  Coly-1 

0 4ARQADF  novice  ^jjng  hurdle 
toAV2m£i.95i  (13 declared) 

1 081  nMoliMtM  A Hrane  5-11-7 J M (7) 

2 400  8DMT  m Uo  Batea^ng  0-11-0 E Bynu 

3 RBW4J  lacbydnar  Bar  (If)  T ttfinon  8-tt-0 J F TKHy 

4 UUaan  A Joe  b-n-0 C Utw*p> 

8 WTO  fafamfaw  (32)  DVHtBB  6-11-0 — Mr  8 IMndc  (7) 

8 03  Mb*  (MJC&Hfc  7-11-0  G BnUir 

7 0P0  Hnfala (371 J Ifefimocfi*  10-11-0 Unpin* 

a 0£&7^  0»  BfaB  {21)  K Wopme  8-n-0 KM** 

■ DOB  Tfafag  (IN  R Vli-0 Hr  i GfatUpti  (7) 

10  NJUBR  Tw  7M  FtntocA  (II)  G Jdm  Hou^tu  6-11-41 A Danko 

It  M&f  MHiifat  (TO  D IfcCaw  7-11-0 DKM 


DOB  THfaB  Ota  H Sm®  5-11-0 

0UU6R  I*  Tfar  Fontodi  (U)  G Jdm  HnNaM  6-11-41 

W&f  Min  lilt  (20JI  KCm  7-11-0 

JT0E3  Btakgne  Q3Q  PF)  Mcs  S Sr*  4-10-fi 

4E304J  M n (21)  KBAap 4-10-8 i.. 

9-4  *kyW»le.  7-2  BorBUpry.5-1  Kwlnl  Jnfa,  8-1  PfaMa.  12-1  llu 


9 AAOUISTBIEHANDKAP 
OiWsf  2D9yds  £3,805  0 declared) 

1(3  10210-0  Bowit  (M)  p)  H WMlf  5-10-0 ■ HUfat 

20  31622)-  KbpHsTOW  (122)  (CfflPlbta  4-0-4— 8 Mn 

Sff)  5-22412  ErBH  H7J  fCo)  (BQ_C  Mbta  7-9-2 ■ Do* 

4(1)  020-610  tap*  Sfdefaur  (Bq  R OSiAMI  4-8-11 0 kmtea 

6(3  401111  BwtKHH  (17]  (B6L  He*  5-8-5 Cndf  *nb 

ftil  Oaow  M tovfaw  (ill  04  U Samdire  5-8-1 J F tpm  * 

7ffl  IHKIC  3-8-0  - - — NMdDmv* 

SR  524000-  Jmfa  (tin)  (0|M  Uadptil  7-7-10  .... J Bnfadfl  & 

Beffiv  2-1  Batooi.  3-1  Erttan.  3-2  NemesL  5-1  Hops  Hamy.  8-1  ft^S*Hw.T0-lft*|L 


3AAF10RE  NOVICE  HANDICAP  HURDLE 

■dfiW2m  5f  £2,133  (13  declared) 


Wi*V2m  5t  £2,133  (13  declared) 

1 U0*14  aplnnfa ramp  Eales  4-12-0  . x Ahpn  H 

2 60-0403  Ban  Plsr  (S3}  UimpttB  5-11-8  ft  60S 

3 3*350*  ta  3)**  taofa  {21)  0 Cantotfo  8-11-7 B Dmmk*  * 

4 6WT34  Bwfa  m j HHBfaon  HI-3  - A P HcGoy 

E P.7-5035  KW»taM*s(BgUreU  Jones  8- 10-10 Den*  B)n* 

I 060  SaptnMSI)  M CliASon  8-10-8 . . IMP 

7 4£P004  CPftKl  (27)  F JSctar  6-10-7 Nr  8 Kcfa  * 

8 002001  MO  Noj  (XA  J Ukot  5-10-7 J Sop* 

8 U5-P1  BnfaH  Spprite  (21)  R Eater  7-10-5 V Stnuy 

10  WB4H)  HBneeUfaflfcl  (7)  Us  S&n*6-i0-0 . 0F8yn(5] 

n ORfffi  Ba*p  (IS)  I Caov  6-10-0 J AHcCarihr* 

12  003060  Eea  da  Fm  (12)  P fifanre,  7-10-0 . S ha* 

13  GP-FRRO  S»ffl  Petty  (21)  D ttSSaoc  /-TD-0 lb  5 Dorse*  (7) 

BHBpq!  7-2  Shap  Conmnd.  9-2  Bob  1 Ftar.  7-1  HacaJ.  S-i  fa  Sp*h  farech  Cafa-J.  Ft*.  Pm.  w- 1 
HMyUesins 


3EOT0RT  HANDICAP  CHASE 

■9V3hi  It  £3,137  (10  declare* 


ES3 

gj 

A /h/hCOWLANSMAIDBI  STAKES 

HhWWTf  21 4yds  £3,455  (4  declared) 

ta  Pn*rtS*MrMnGarfcfcnw4-9-l1 

20  HpUc  SUnl  W Tuner  4-6-6 

3(4)  35-  Hon  BPS  (250)  Ltfr  Hsmes  3-8-11 

4(0  K2-  G&anv  pM  JOutv 3-8-6 — 

BMBm  8-13  Sew*  2-1  UmBM.G-1  P08*&*9a.  14-1  MyASkm 


A O^TOWN  PURSE  HANDICAP 

214yds  £3,044(1 5 declared) 

103  054020-  Asaldb  (178)  W Itt  4-10-0 

20  D00-20P  CWPeoter (tB  0SDJ  S Dw  8-9-H 

3t4  OOW®  Cana  PN  CBnua  B-6-10 

4(14)  3n 400-0  Doctor Bnfaon  AMD) U at  4-9-10 

shn  oanc  BMS*B«m  5-9-7 

800  2440M  Sato  Ana  MB  tfanEfay  M-6 — 

7(12)  BZ2W0-  JUnur  HUB  (148)  1 Lng  7-9-1 

s§ 


W J OVocaor 

r am 


Uiwv3m  it  £3,137  (10  declared) 

1 545113  PIIMPM  (CD)  OTDKtafe  ii-i T-10  ..  N Hunter 

2 asa-PS?  pmbh*  p*  ct  (PI  1 Rkw  n-11-fl - j obp™ 

341312  Bopl 5*s» (9) (DIP Bwes  1V11-3 R JMPM 

004POO  Sfafa*  (231  On  5 EH*  9-10-10 II  I fafa 

P3-5632  L»  > 08  (21)  J LTKfl  8-10-7 5 Cum 

FF  21E3  Revert  Buck  PI)  Us  S SMh  10-10-4 ..  6 F Rfia  (G) 

56P451  Drem  Ufa*  (21)  01)  H Rctcru  7-10-4 J MBfa 

>74)3615  FsiTf  Rb  (53)  II  Ct* 9-10-3 ..  ..  - D NkA 

041140  Mwtuli  6faP  g1)  (C8)P  ftfaiad  13-10-2 C UMHfS  * 

10  U3C132T-  HbtUann  Bit  BO)  Him  9-10-0 ....  Mn  F llwfaim 

Brtbw 3-1  PtEOTQO 5 Pat.  9-2  Jn  VMiuv.  Er-1  Rofa Sinn,  toner- fad  [man Lracn.  MU  IKI  B-1 
Fierta. 


RFbfar  5-8-3 . 

1 5-8-1 


jm 

=!!WS 

. w nm 

DWitn 

S SMfal 

EEEEW® 

i£ 

B HM  * 


l S«M  Ctean.  12-1 N CM  Segs  tasfa 


WdKMBtti  9 R&a«  BbimI  Bv  LsacNr2l 


Trainer  watch 

pjrUp 


r £20  hapuai-JS  umbo  AP  Anns  HnjhDeofcii  BPipmidC  Jmtisey 


22  104  212  *0*1 

21  82  258  -069 

)6  73  222  -458 

)4  76  IM  -32-78 

» 57  175  +14JJ0 

W Sfi  172  -1688 


NOBOTTLE  HANDiGAP  HURDLE 
2nr£2,035  (ID  declared) 

Ssars»®  mteDfisre  5-n-iD 

SkwFWraplC  BUM  8-11-6 - 

W«B(M(D)DLtaUS-lV2  . . ...  - 


:Um 

jmSt*i  (k  m ” w‘"o 7‘1W - - * E “""P*  * 

PfaMo  pm  lies  t Caw  6-10-5 o Ufan 

AnbrSefan  (133  G OUqd  7-10-3 B CsW  * 

hu» R Tm WM 0 J Kramgh  p) 

ft*  wen£rh)Un  E Hean  fr-10-0 - JSap* 

4-1 V)  Uh,  9-2  Eft*  Foal  8-1  Mlguai  F^a . ID-1  EheM  Ob  RUct  Fassn 


LefaS  t 


81 

69 

56 

76 

.00 
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Cricket 


Golf 


No  quick  fix 


for  revamp. 


says  Lamb 


MdiMl  Brftt*n  In  CaraHW 


MOteSelvey 


THE  England  and 
Wales  Cricket  Board 
has  been  quick  to  play 
down  reports  that  it  is 
considering  altering  the  for- 
mat of  the  County  Champion- 
ship to  introduce  an  Ameri- 
can-style  system. 

The  report  in  a Sunday 
newspaper,  suggests  that  the 
new  board’s  chairman,  Lord 
MacLaurin,  and  its  chief  exec- 
utive, Tim  Lamb,  propose  to 
implement  a structure  where 
the  top  two  teams  in  separate 
but  parallel  divisions  play  off 
against  each  other  In  the 
manner  of  baseball's  World 
Series  or  gridiron's  Super- 
bowl,  and  that  this  could  be  in 
place  as  early  as  next  season. 

The  newspaper  further 
quotes  MacLaurin  as  threat- 
ening to  resign  his  position 
should  the  counties  not  agree 
to  the  plan. 

Yesterday,  however.  Lamb 
was  stressing  that,  although 
the  idea  had  been  discussed. 
It  was  one  of  a number  of 
options  and  there  had  been  no 
firm  agreement  on  any  of 
them. 

“We  have  not  definitely 
come  up  with  any  conclusions 
with  regard  to  the  County 
Championship,”  he  said,  “and  i 
to  try  and  give  that  impres- 
sion would  be  misleading. 

“No  decisions  have  been 
taken  either  about  the  future 
of  the  County  Championship 
or  any  part  of  the  cricket  pyr- 
amid. We  are  not  authorised 
to  change  file  face  of  English 
cricket  without  going  through 
the  due  process.” 

The  notion  that  the  county 
System  should  be  tinkered 
with  to  make  it  more  competi-  j 
five  is  not  new.  Favoured 


remedies  include  splitting  the 
championship  into  two  div- 
isions — with  promotion,  rel- 
egation and  play-offs  — and 
the  introduction  of  a regional 
competition,  similar  to  Aus- 
tralia's Sheffield  Shield,  as  a 

bridge  between  county  and 
international  cricket.  The 
“Superbowr  idea  is  a more 
recent  development,  and  It 
has  further  been  mooted  that 
the  divisions  would  be  agreed 
each  season  by  drawing  lots. 

But  Lamb  insisted:  “This 
Am  eri  can-style  system  is  one 
which  has  been  discussed  but 
we  have  not  reached  any  con- 
clusions about  any  part  of  the 
cricket  programme  at  first- 
class  or  recreational  leveL 
“We  are  getting  criticised 
for  something  which  we  have 
□ot  yet  agreed.  We  have  to  get 
our  heads  together  to  formu- 
late a plan  for  cricket  with  all 
the  other  heads.  We  now  have 
one  governing  body  for  the 
game  and  we  have  a unique 
opportunity  to  look  at  the 
whole  of  cricket- 
“Whatever  answer  we  come 
up  with,  we  will  then  have  to 
go  out  and  sell  it  to  the  people, 
and  it  has  already  been 
agreed  that  the  counties  must 
have  their  say  about  any 
changes  to  the  structure.  We 
hope  that  whatever  they  come 
up  with  win  be  a sensible 
plan  for  cricket” 

MacLaurin.  who  is  to  retire 
’ as  chairman  of  Tesco  in  June, 
Is  due  to  publish  his  Strategy 
For  Cricket  this  summer  and 
has  already  told  the  counties 
that  he  will  not  take  no  for  an 
answer  to  any  proposals.  "In 
business,”  he  said,  “you  put 
forward  a plan  to  your  share- 
holders and  get  on  with  it  if 
they  accept  it  If  they  don’t 
accept  it  they  have  to  find  an- 
other chairman.'' 
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he  held  off  the  charge  erf  a 
young  compatriot  to  win  Bis 
first  professional  victory' in 
the  Cannes  Open  yesterday. 

■ The  23-year-old  former 
English  Amateur  champion 
from.  Leeds  is  no  Tiger  Woods 
as  yet  but  had  a convincing 
five-stroke  victory  here  ' at 
Royal  Maugins,  with  a closing 
68  for  a 14-under-par  total  of 
270,  as  David  Carter,  one  year 
aider. and  coming  back,  from 
brain  surgery  seven'  weeks 
ago,  shot  a marvellous  62. 

. That  gave  Carter  a share  of 
place  with  Paul  Broad- 
hurst,  who  had  a 68,  after  Ja- 
mie . Spence . bad  also  taken 
fUH  advantage,  of  a benign 
flaim  fo  score  61  and  finish 
fourth  alongside  yet  another 
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I ' .Cage,  who  is  the  fourth  new 
champion  oh  the  European 
Tour  this  year,  bad  taken  the 
lead  at  the  16th  hole  of  the 
second  round  on  his  way  to 
the  second  of  his  four  sub-70 
returns.  Although  he  was 
twice  caught,  and  had  a four- 
stroke  lead  cut  to  only  one  at 
the  halfway  stage  of  the  final 
round  when  he  drove  Into  a 
hazard,  the  Yorkshireman 
pulled  away  from  his  pursu- 
ers with  a series  of  attacking 


strokes  that  left  him;  little  to 
do  with  his  putter,  . 

At  the  10th  he  hit  an  eight- 
iron  to  within  two  feet  of  foe 
flag  for  a birdie  two.,  and  at 
the  12th  struck  a 90-yard 
•wedge  shot  to  a similar  dis- 
tance. Though  Bales  got 
within  two  shots  with  a birdie 
at  foe  ttth.  arid  Broadhurst. 
was  only  one  further  .back 
after  also  holing  tiym  JO  Ifeet 
there.  Cage  accelerated  out  erf 
reach  with  two  more  pitches 
within  a yard  otttie  lfith-and 
16th  holes  for  his-  sixth  and 
seventh  birdies,  . 

Cage,  a former  Walker  Cup 
i player  who  facoactoed  at  Sand 
' Moor'  by  Peter  Tupllng,  ap- 
pears to  have  a bright  future. 
“This  is  the  big  breakthrough 
for  me."  he  Bald.  “It  is  like  a 
dream  come . true  after  my 
poor  start  to  the  year.'* 

Carter  felt,  similarly  after 
equalling  his  1996.  course  re- 
cord with  an.  onslaught  of 
nine  birdies,  getting  out  and 
back  in  31  to  show  that  he  has 
fully  recovered-  from  his 
bruih  with  death  in  DuhaL  . ■ 

Broadhurst’s  solid  play  put 
him  in  line  for  a Ryder  Cup 
return  this  year,  his  result 
moving  him  up  to.'fifih  In  the 
qualifying  table.  Spence;  one 
of  seven  playersto  have  shot 
60  on  the  circuit,  was  in  ex- 
plosive form  and  reached  the 
turn  in  28  before  taking  his 
birdie  count  to  10  .In  a home- 
ward 33.  • 
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Renaissance  century . . . Ramprakash  acknowledges  the  applause  for  his  impressive  hundred 


GRAHAM  CHADWCK 


Representative  match:  England  A v The  Rest 


Exit  for  Ebclori 
and  Griffiths 


Ijaz  lifts  the  tempo 
as  Pakistan  reply 


Ramps  on  the  up  again  « 
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HASHAN  Tlllekeratne 
completed  his  sixth 
Test  century  yester- 
day hut  Sri  Lanka  were 
bowled  oat  for  330  shortly 
after  lunch  on  the  second 
day  of  the  opening  Test 
against  Pakistan  In 
Colombo. 

Pakistan’s  No.  3 batsman 
Ijaz  Ahmed  in  turn  struck 
90  not  out  as  the  Pakistanis 
replied  boldly  to  reach  200 
for  two  at  the  close.  With 
the  tourists’  opener  Salim 
ELahi  bowled  by  Chaminda 
Vaas  for  nought,  Ijaz 
marched  to  the  crease  to  hit 
10  fours  as  he  shared  part- 
nerships of  102  for  the 
second  wicket  with  Rameez 
Raja,  who  made  50,  and  an 
unbroken  98  for  the  third 
with  the  former  captain 
Salim  Malik. 

Pakistan  were  without 
Wasim  Akram,  who  has  in- 
jured his  bawling  arm,  and 
they  announced  that  he 
will  also  miss  the  second 
Test,  which  starts  on 
Saturday. 

Sri  Lanka  had  resumed 
on  their  overnight  score  of 
254  for  five  and  added  76  as 


they  lost  their  last  five 
wickets,  four  of  them  going 
to  the  off-spinner  Saqlain 
Muahtaq.  He  claimed  . his 
first  five-wicket  haul  in 
Test  cricket-  and  fate'  best 
figures,  five  for  89.' 

In  Guyana,  the  clouds 
burst  at  7am  and  delayed 
play  until  after  tea.  There 
had  been  no  play  since  the 
first  day,  when  India  closed 
on  194  for  two. 

Meanwhile,  Cambridge  1 
University’s  Ed  Smith  \ 
I reached  a career-best  190  as.1 
their  match  against  Leices- 
tershire petered  out  into  a . 
draw.  Smith,  who  is  regis- 
tered with  Kent,  batted 
more  than  six  hours  before 
throwing  away  his  wicket 
as  the  university  sought  a 
declaration  to  make  some- 
thing of  the  game. 

The  move  proved  futile  as 
Leicestershire’s  captain 
James  Whitaker  declined  to 
reciprocate.  Instead  he 
helped  himself  to  a century, 
even  batting  for  one  ball 
after  tea  to  reach  three  fig- 
ures, before  finally  setting 
the  students  a theoretical 
341  to  win  in  31  overs. 


THERE  may  be  a long 
journey  in  prospect 
but  Mark  Rampra- 
kash began  his  trip 
down  the  road  to  inter- 
national rehabilitation  with,  a 
giant  step  yesterday  by  taking 
a fluent  unbeaten  and  chan- 
celess century  from  an  Eng- 
land A team  that  has  carried 
all  before  it  this  winter. 

Ramprakash,  working  the 
leg  side  beautifully,  made  108 
as  the  Rest  replying  to  Eng- 
land A’s  first  inntngs  of  453 
for  four,  reached  350  for  six 
before  declaring  at  tea  on  the 
third  day. 

Before  the  light  closed  in 
early,  as  It  has  done  on  each 
day  so  (hr,  Simon  Brown,  the 
Durham  left-arm  swing 
bowler,  made  amends  for 
some  lacklustre  stuff  in  the 
first  innings  by  removing 
Mark  Butcher,  Michael 
Vaughan  and  Jason  Gallian 
in  a lively  seven-over  spelL 
leaving  them  at  41  for  three,  a 
lead  of  144.  With  the  pitch 
showing  an  increasingly  er- 
ratic side,  the  prospect  erf  a 
run  chase  on  the  final  day 
today  might  not  be  too  edify- 
ing for  the  Rest 


In  front  of  a brace  of  selec- 
tors in  David  Graveiey  and 
Mike  Getting  as  well  as  the 
England  coach  David  Lloyd, 
Ramprakash  was  under  pres- 
sure yesterday.  Few  have 
doubted  his  talent,  but  the 
same  people  point  a finger  at  a 
19-Test  record  that  has  yielded 
fewer  than  600  runs  from  33' 
innings  and  . question  his  tem- 
perament at  the  highest  leveL 

He  needed  runs  here  to 
maintain  his  credibility  and 
he  produced  the  goods  over 
four  hours,  reaching  his  half 
century  from  90  balls  and  his  j 
century  from  70  more,  hitting 
12  fours  and  two  sixes  — one 
of  them  drilled  sumptuously 
over  extra  cover  off  the  bowl- 
ing at Glen  Chappie. 

After  Chappie's  frimads  on 
Saturday  evening,  the  A team 
found  themselves  under  the 
cosh  yesterday,  first  of  all 
from  the  nighwatchman 
Chris  Sflverwood,  who  smote 
merrily  for  almost  an  hour 
for  his  44.  then  from  Russell 
Warren,  who  made  50  of  a 
fifth-wicket  stand  of  101  with 
Ramprakash.  and  finally  Ben 
Hollioake,  who  let  it  be 
known  that  he  is  not  content 
to  play  in  the  shadow  of  his 
elder  brother,  who  is  leading 
the  opposition.  He  and  Ram- 


prakash put  on  100  for  the 
seventh  wicket  at  five  runs  an 
over  before  the  declaration. 

In  the  shorter  term,  it  may 
be  Warren's  contribution  that 
is  more  significant  He  dem- 
onstrated his  batting  drill 
early  last  season  with  a 
double  century  for  Northamp- 
tonshire against  Glamorgan. 
But  when  in  foe.  interests  of 
team  hpTanr**  he  was  pressed 
into  service  as  wicketkeeper, 
he  lost  form. 

After  hitting  five  fours  and 
a contemptuous  six  off  Mark 
Ealbam,  Warren  ended  yes- 
terday’s effort  with  an  abject 
jab  to  second  dip.  But  he  was 
to  press  his  credentials  as  a 
one-day  back-up  for  Alec 
Stewart  further  when  the  A 
team  batted  again. 

Brown  had  been  innocuous 
when  deprived  of  swing  in  foe 
first  Innings  but  yesterday 
evening  the  ball  ducked  and 
darted  for  him  and  he 
removed  Butcher,  undeniably 
leg  before  even  for  such  a 
stem  judge  as  Roy  Palmer, 
and  then  trimmed  Vaughan's 
stumps.  A spell  of  three  for  16 
was  completed  when  he 
squared  Gallian,  moved  foe 
ball  away  and  Warren  held  a 
low  catch  after  changing  di- 
rection spectacularly. 


Hr*  kmtam  (aurrtgM:  272-3} 

M A Buctwr  c Adam  b Cuafcar.  - 
J E ft  Gallian  e Koflloak* 
b SUverwood  - , - - 

M P Vaughan b tutor  ; - 
A MoQrattr  e SotanM  b HoMmub 

TUHoiUoafca  not  out  - 

M A Ealham  not  out  ----- -r-  - 

Extras  (67.  Ib20.  wa.  nbIS) 


Total  par  4 dac.  Ul.t.WHfBj  ««*  ■ 
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D L Maddy  c Butchar  b Haadtay — M 

J S Lanay  c Hogg  b Cbappia  __ r o 

,C  J Adam  c Gallian  b Ctappta  M 

C E W SHvanmod  b Haadlay . ** 

HI  FI  Ramprakash  not  out  IN 

tfl  J Wamn  c Holltoaka  b QalBan  ..  OO 
v S Qoianti  c MoOmh  b HoMy  C 

B C HriBoako  not  out 4fl 
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S-a-15-0;  Gallian  4-0-18-1;  McGrath 
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THE  early  exit  of  Pete: 
Ebdon.  last  year’s  run- 
her-up,  .and.  the  of 
Terry  Griffiths’s  competitive 
career  .Ware  foe  landmarks  of 
a dramatic  day  in  the 
Embassy  World  Champion- 
ship at  foe  Crucible  Theatre 
here  yesterday. 

Bbdon'a  10-3  defeat  by 
Stefan  Mazrocis,  foe  world 
Na  8 from  Leicester,  was  un- 
doubtedly the  biggelr ( upset: 
MaXrofcis  played ' fo  .a  'good 

though  Tint  hpwth(a]ring  «riyru 

dard  but  Ebdon,  who',  in.  foe 
past  month  had  won  foe  Thai- 
land Open  and  reached  foe 
British  Open  semi-finals,  can 
rarely  have  played  worse. 

“I  lost  six  or  seven  frames 
on  the  colours  that  I should 
have  won,"  said  the  world 
No.  3.  So  he  should. 

Earlier,  Mark  Williams 
clawed  his  way  back  from  7-9 
to  snatch  a 10-9  victory  over 
Griffiths  bn  the  final  black.  “I 
missed  a lot  of  easy  balls.” 


said  the  22-year.-old,  now  diie 
to  play.  Stephen  Hendry, 
whom  he  beat  In  foe  recabt 
British  Open'fbmt 
' “Mark  was  under  an  awM 
lot.  of  pre6snre.'^veryon&  ex- 
pected him  to  beat  me  easily, M 
.saidjhe  4S-year-old  Griffiths, 
who  retired  a year  ago  orify  to 
yield  to  foe  lure  of  one  last 
nostalgic  return  to  the  game’s 
most  famous  stage.  “As  you 
get  older  . the  butterflies  in 
your  stomach  get  bigger,"  he. 
added  “Ray  Reardon  told  me 
fold  and  it's  truei’  • 

' Hteidry  began  his  challenge 
for  a seventh  , vtorid  title  in 
eight  years  by  beating  Andy 
Hicks,  a semi-finalist  two 
years  ago,  10-6.  En  route -he 
made,  a 101  break  and  seven 
half-centuries. 

The  day  provided  a second 
Welsh  winner  in  Lee  Walker, 
the  21-year-old  world  No.  1W 
who  had  eliminated  two  for- 
mer champions.  Joe  Johnson 
and  Dennis  Taylor,  Jn.  foe 
qualifying  competition.  He 
beat  Dave  Harold,  the  world 
No.  11,10-7. 


m a Buaclwr  Ibw  b Brown a 

JE  RG4tltenc  Warranty  Brawn .41 

M P Vabghun  b Brown., . 1 

A McGrottwwtaat s — >1 

‘A  J Hotlloafea  not  out  ________  4 
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To  Mb  M A Exflwm,  TW  K Hagg,  P M 
Surii,  G Chapplo.  A J Hants.  D W HMKflsy. 
Baritogi  SJNurwood  7-0-32-0;  Brown 
7-3-16-3. 
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Menu  finds  the  Aldridge  take 
right  recipe  quick  route 

with  fourth  win  back  to  top 


Amanda  CampbeH 


PatRowriay 


Rugby  League 

Super  League:  St  Helens  60,  Warrington  Wolves  1 6 


Basketball 


ALAIN  MENU  drove  Ms 
Renault  Williams  la-' 


First  Division:  Hull  26,  Huddersfield  4 


Wolves  just  roll  over  Hull  stretch  their 


Kiddie  winks 
at  adversity 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


DARRYL  Van  de  Velde 
can  now  be  in  no  doubt 
about  foe  size  of  foe 
task  he  has  taken  on  at  War- 
rington. The  Australian,  who 
three  weeks  ago  became  foe 
club's  third  coach  in  little 
more  than  a year,  saw  Wolves 
produce  an  abysmal  perfor- 
mance, even  worse  than  in 
the  opening-day  massacre  by 
Bradford. 

Every  player  committed 
every  conceivable  error  but 
worst  of  all,  they  could  not 
tackle  — and  against  a side  of 
Saints'  qualify  that  is  fatal. 
The  only  show  of  defiance 
came  from  Van  de  Velde  him- 
self when  he  said  he  knew  be- 
fore he  arrived  of  Warring* 
ton's  brittle  defence  but  had 
no  intention  of  giving  up  on 
the  jdb.  “The  team  has  got  rid 
of  two  coaches  but  they  win 
not  get  rid  of  a third.” 

Saints’  domination  was 
-shown  vividly  in  the  list  of 
sogers,  with  10  different  play- 


ers scoring  their  11  tries.  Only 

Tommy  Mnrtyn  had  mnrp  than 

one.  That  might  have  been  dif- 
ferent If  Paul  Newlove  were  a 
more  selfish  player;  he  could 
have  had  a hat-trick  at  least 
but  chose  to  provide  by-scor- 
ing passes  instead.  It  Was  im- 
possible, even  against  these 
hapless  opponents,  to  disguise 
his  incomparable  class. 

Saints'  one  worry  was  an 
injury  to  Alan  Hunte,  who 
pulled  a hamstring  when 
scoring  foe  game's  first  try 
after  four  minutes.  It  may  be 
48  hours  before  St  Helens 
know  the  extent  of  the  dam- 
age — but  the  Cup  final  and 
Wembley  are  not  far  away. 

Warrington  took  advantage 
of  Newlove's  afawnoo  before 
half-time  when  he  was  sent  to 
the  sin-bin  for  a technical  of- 
fence. They  scored  through 
Kohe-Love  and  got  three  more 
touchdowns  through  Forster 
(2)  and  Vagana  In  the  second 
halt  but  by  then  Saints  were 
probably  riven  with  boredom. 

It  was  a ghastly  day  for  foe 
18-year-old  Lee  Briers 'to 


make  his  debut  for  the 
Wolves  — he  was  stiff  a St 
Helens  player  an  Friday  — 
but  he  emerged  with  some 
credit  before  limping  off  just 
past  foe  hour. 

Tbe  game  went  against  foe 
welcome  tread,  of  tight,  com- 
petitive Super  League  contests. 
No  one  wants  to  see  games  as 
onesided  as  this.  After  30  min- 
utes Saints  were  scoring  at 
more  than  a point  a minute 
with  Newlove,  O'Neill,  Mar- 

fyn,  Sullivan  and  Hammond 
following  Hunte  over  for  tries. 
In  foe  second  half  Prescott. 
Halgh,  Northey,  Martyn  and 
Anderson  got  among  foe  scor- 
ers and  Goulding  kicked  eight 
from  12  attempts.  Warrington, 
on  their  last  four  visits  to 
Knowsley  Road,  have  now 
leaked  260  paints. 

**  IkrtwM  PtmcoU;  Arnold,  Hums. 
Nfewlova,  Sullivan:  Martyn.  Goulding;  ] 
LaaHuun.  Cunningham,  CNaill.  Joym,  , 
Uortay.  Hnirvnood,  "i  Ti,mal»w  Ualnu&a.  ! 
Montwjr.  Halgh,  And  arson. 

WawWwi  WohwM  Vagana:  Fontar, 
KohoULov*;  Roger,  Hanaro;  SMHord, 
Bdara:  Chambar*.  Huhne.  Stsvan.  Mann, 
Tfltupu,  QcuWiorpe.  lidistteitim  Flnau. 
Knott  DartqraMra.  Rudd. 

OmHrmm  R 8m»th  (Castfataxl).  j 


legs  at  the  top 


Sandy  Sattterlauid 
atMeadowbank 


GLASGOW’S  infirm  car- 
ried off  the  Scottish  Clip 


Andy  WHmhi 


Farrell  puts  Warriors  back  on  the  warpath 


WIGAN'S  interest  in  foe 
Super  Leaeup  hii« 


wW  Super  League  title 
revived  last  night  with  a 44-10 
win  over  Oldham.  The  War- 
riors,  In  mid-table,  ran  in 
eight  tries,  their  Great  Brit- 
ain pair  Andy  Farrell  and 
Gary  Connolly  showing  good 
form.  Connolly  and  the 
winger  Andy  Johnson  scored 


two  tries  apiece;  Farrell 
kicked  five  goals  and  scored  a 
try. 

Leeds  are  third  after  their 
30-18  win  at  Sheffield,  and 
Castleford  remain  anchored 
to  the  foot  of  the  table  after  a 
28-12  home  defeat  by  HaUfe* 
The  centre  Martin  Pearson 
scored  16  points  with  a try 


.and.  six  goals  as  foe  Bine  Sox 
completed  a league  doable 
over  Castieford.  The  Tigers 
were  rarely  in  the  hunt  in  a 
ragged  display,  and  on  this 
form  the  Australian  coach 
Stuart  Raper,  who  takes  over 
at  the  dnb  on  Thursday,  will 
have  his  work  cut  out  to  beep 
them  in  the  tqp  flight 


SIX  weeks  after  his 
takeover  of  a dub  he 
served  twice  as  a 
player,  Tim  Wilby  watched 
Hull  take  a huge  step 
towards  the  Super  League 
with  a win  over  their  near- 
est rivals  that  takes  them 
three  points  dear. 

Hut  not  for  Wilby  the 
comfort  of  the  boardroom: 
the  new  chairman,  who 
runs  a London  property 
management  company, 
took  bis  place  on  the  ter- 
races of  the  packed  Three- 
penny Stand. 

“I’ve  always  watched 
from  there  and  l don’t  see 
any  reason  to  change  now,” 
he  said,  a little  incongruous 
in  suit  and  tie,  as  a crowd  of 
nearly  9,000  sang  one  last 
chorus  of  the  club  anthem 
OldFafthfioL 
The  match  was  not  as 
one-sided  as  the  score 
would  suggest,  although 
Huddersfield  were  a well- : 
beaten  team  by  the  end.  , 
. Huff  nosed  In  front  with  a 
penalty  from  Hewitt  — he 
went  on  to  kick  five  from 
five  — then  scored  the  first 
try  in  the  20th  minute , 
through  Donohue,  their 
recent  signing  from  Brad- 
ford making  his  fizll -debut 
at  hooker.  But  Hudders- 
field came  back  strongly; 


Weston  missed  a penalty, 
then  Hanger  shook  ofFa  leg 
injury  to  sprint  50  yards 
after  the  referee  controver- 
sially allowed  Davys  to 
steal  the  ban  from  Hewitt 

Huddersfield  would  have 
been  happy  with  a half-time 
deficit  of  8—4  but  Hull 
scored  a crucial  try  just  be- 
fore the  interval,  Liddlard 
rising  to  take  a bomb  from 
his-  fellow  Australian 
Holmes. 

Huddersfield  missed  two 
more  chances  to  reduce  the 
arrears  early  in  the  second 
half,  first  Weston  hitting 
the  post  with  a second  pen- 
alty attempt,  then  Garry 
Schofield  squandering  pos- 
session after  opting  to  run 
another  penalty  from  a 
klckable  position. 

They  were  punished  after 
excellent  approach  work 
from  Liddlard,  a 28th-min- 
nte  substitute  who  had  a 
fine  game,  when  they  failed 
to  deal  with  Hewitt’s,  bomb, 
allowing  Holmes  to  go  over. 

A late  try  from  McKenzie 
completed  a miserable 
afternoon  for  Schofield. 


1Mb  HMms;  McKanzfa.  Oantjy.  VUtaNM,' 
Jackton;  Laatar.  Stewart;  Craven. 
Omftaa.  Inland.  Flatter.  Boyd,  Sahuttz. 
SilaHPtam  Wvorty,  WUaon,  Wtwelor, 
UddarcL 

HwManflaMt  Belton;  Balia.  Miioar. 
Hangar,  Borin;  Wooten.  Davy®  Harmon. 
Ruarofl.  NrilL  Rlcftento,  Sturm.  Scfaoflaid. 
■lOialltiOaai  Cheatham,  Bgwaa.  Kktg. 
Btny. 

0 Campbell  (VWdnea).-  . 


Wrilried  off  the  Scottish  Clip 
last  night.  Their  allizig.tieam. 
beat  foe  Edinburgh  Burger 
Kings  70-60  .to  take  the  trophy 
for  the  first  time... 

“The  cripples  did  well  out 
there,”  said  the  Glasgow 
coach  James  McKechnie.  Two 
of  bis  team,  Ronnie  Foster 
and  Craig  Brownlie,  wQl  go 
under  the  surgeon’s  knife  this 
week.  And  Alan  Kiddie,  who 
has  had  a chronic  back  injury 
fin*  two  years,,  turned'  foie 
game  for  Glasgow  wfth  a kn- 

perb  first-half  display. 

Kiddie  scored  17  points  as 
Glasgow  opened-  up  .a  8&-30: 
haff-time  lead,  then,  addat- 
only  another  foui- as  foe  point 
guard  Tony  McDaid  took  con- 
trol against  a strangely  sub- 
dued Edinburgh.  McDaid  fin- 
ished with  19  --pdtots  and 
Brownlie,  whose  offensive 
rebounding  was  also  a big  fac- 
tor, added  17.  Only  Gordon 
Smith  <18  points,  11 rebounds) 
Showed  up  far  the  Kings. 

“This  is  gobd  for  the  dub 
and  good  for  Glasgow,”  said 
McKechnie.  With  a 12,000-seat 
Indoor  arena  Mfflenhiran  pft>  , 
ject  awaiting  a verdict  after  ! 
the  election  thse  fufore  looks  | 
bright  for  foe  dub..  ._ 

Polonia  Phoenix  beat  Dal- ; 
keifo  Saints  ^41  to  win  foe 
women's  cup  for  the  second 
time  in  three  years,  helped  by 
! a strong  display  by  their  cen- 
tre Les  Jackson,  foe  sister  of 
foe  Arsenal  defender  Scott 
Marshall  and  the  Celtic  goad' 
keeper  Gordon  ‘Marshaiff^ 


AvRenault  Williams  -La-- 
guna  to  a fourth  successive 
British  Touring  Car  Cham- 
pionship victory  at  a Sliver- 
stone  weekend  that  enabled 
fans  to  fiunjliaHse  them- 
selves again  with  the  Swiss 
national  anthem. 

However,  no  one  who 
Spends  much  of  a Sunday, 
afternoon  with  bis  rear- 
view mirrors  filled  with  a ’ 
Charging  Volvo.  S40  could 
be  accused  of . having  it 
easy.  Ricard  Rydell  was 
only  o.7Bee  behind  Menu  in 
the  first' race,  the  gap  in- 
creasing to  little.niore.than 
3eec  In  the  second. 

“1  pushed  the  car  a Lot 
■harder  in  the  second  race 
and  that’s  enough  to  affect 
the  performance  of  the. 
fym.”  explained  the  Swed- 
ish driver,  “but  the  S40  is  a 
.new  car  this  year,  -the  La- 
guna is  in  fas  fourth  year? 
we  have  a lot  more  to  come. 
We  will  go  away*  do  some , 


ALDRIDGE,  foe.  Midlands 
club  who  seem  to  go  up  or 


Nissan’s  DSvld  T^esile  was . 
similarly  confident  of  find- 
ing hidden  reserves  in  his 
Prtmera  as  the  Scot  enjoyed 
the  car's  best  BTOC  finish 
since  1993. 

The  cars  axe  riot  alone  In 
needing  to  register  im- 
provements. Jason  Plato, 
the  rookie  whq  held  .pole 
position  for  the  first1  race, 
learned  what  happens 
when  you  let  the  clutch  out 
too ' quickly  on  the  start 
line.  He  was  left  sitting  in 
his  lifeless  Laguna  as  the 
other  21  cars  screamed 
past,  and  eventually  fin- 
ished only  loth  despite  set- 
ting fastesMap  times. 

He  made  amends  with 
third  place  in  the  second 
race  despite  a flr.st-lap  : 
tussle  with  Kelvin  Burt  j 
which  saw  the  .Volvo  man’s  I 
race  end  at  Priory.  . i 


#4fcclub  who  seem  to  go  UP  or 
down  every  season,  kept  the 
sequence  going  yesterday, 
regaining  a place  in  the 
Women’s  National  League  by 
winning  the  Inter-League 
Champions . tournament  at 
Mffton  Keynes. 

Lytog'third  at  foe  start  of 
the  final  day,  they  finished  by 
beating  the  two  sides  sihove 
them.  Early  goals  brought  a 
2-1  victory  over  CfdWaff  fate 
goals  a .2-0  success  against 
Tulse  HilL  They  were  perhaps 
fortunate  to  get  a good  if  ner- 
vous rest  before  foe  second 
match,  which  was  .delayed 
two  hours  while  the  organis- 
ers sought  water  to  spray  the 
pitch.  . . • • 

Aldridge's  victories  cost 

Tiitse  Hill  and1  Col  wall  places 

in  foe  National  League.  Poyn- 
ton  of  Cheshfre  took  foe 
.second  spot.  - • -r-  - 

Twice  Poynton  hadfafled  to 

progress  from  this  tourna- 
ment. Their  success  came 
after  a dramatic^,  flfaish'  to 
their  last  game  again&t  Bjry 
St  Edmunds,  who  scored  a 
controversial  goal  with  two 
minutes  on  the  dorfe^fo  level 
at  2~2  but  Carolyn  ffaniels 
snatched  an  equally  dubious 
goal  for  Poynton  fa'fos  last 
seconds.  It  was  particularly 
unfortunate  for  -Bury;  the 
third  time  they  had  lost  in  the 
last  minute  this  week. 

Aldridge,  a beautifully  bal- 
anced side,  have  a particu- 
larly sound  back  .four  while 
the  goalkeeper  Sarah  George 
and  sweeper  Lurie  Brim  also 
stood  out  They  slso  haws  for- 
wards prepaid  to -taken  , on 
defenders  and:  Jane  - Hamp- 
shire, a 26-yoarwtd'  nursery 
nurse,  scored  three  of  the» 
four  goals  yeterday.1  - 
Colw&n,  who  finished  fhbu 
were  unlucky  that  thetaieitea 
16-year-old  Isabel  Palmar  was 
forced,  to  hobble  through  their 
final  two  matches. 
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^4  j,  $ Premiership: Middlesbrough 0, Sundertand  1 

Boro  try  to  rise  above 
that  sinking  feeling 
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bdc 


Hi,  sckcy 

ASdridgefc 
quick  roit 
hack  tofcf 


Michael  WaDur 

IT  1$  often  the  way  of  these 
things;  with  the  press  of 
bodies  around  the  top  table 
beginning  to  disperse  and  the 
manager  collecting  his  coat, 
the  haif-misuai,  half-serious 
question  elicits  the  most 

revealing  answer  of  the  day. 

So  it  was  on  Saturday,  as 

people  began  to  leave,  that 
Bryan  Robson  -was  thrown: 
“Has  this  been  the  worst  two 
weeks  that  you've  known  in 
football?”  Robson,  guard  halt- 

dropped,  replied:  “No,  not 
yet”  He  then  smiled  a sad 


and  yet  two  wins  would  put 
them  hack  in  control  of  their 
immediate  and.  possOfly,  long- 
tem  future.  The  rignfflranre 

is  huge  and  the  Chesterfield 
match,  Robson  argued,  Bhretia 


H Is  ruefulness  is  under- 
standable enough,  because, 
cqnceiyaHy,  things  could  get  a 
lot  worse  fix-  Middlesbrough, 
and  qcdddy.  Having  played 
five  games  in  a fortnight,  Boro 
face  two  more  in  the  next  four 
days  days.  No  less  than  two 
victories  win  do.  either,  in  the 
FA  Cap  semi-final  replay 
against  Chesterfield  at  Hffls- 
barough  tomorrow  night  and 
at  Tottenham  in  the  Premier- 
ship cal  Thursday. 

Failure  in  one  or  both  would  : 
bring  further  agony  to  the  i 
Teessiders’  tumultuous  season 


inspiration,  sot  a distraction. 
“Winning  breeds  confidence 
and  we’ve  got  to  get  bade  into 
that  groove,”  he  said 

_Tbe  injuries,  however,  are 
starting  to  pfla  up.  Moore  is 

definitely  out;  after  twisting  an 
ankle,  and  Schwarzer,  an  Im- 
pressive figure  in  goal  «>nw> 
his  arrival,  is  considered  “very 
doubtfbT.  The  good  news  far 
Boro  is  that  Junihho,  a substi- 
tute on  Saturday,  should  start 
The  team  need  him. 

Even  though,  he  was  -oily  in- 
volved far  37  minutes  toe  Bra- 
zilian almost  managed  to 
retrieve  Boro’s  deficit  single- 
handedly.  they  were 

denied  an  equalises:  by  a cosn- 
btnation  of  Beck's  poor  finish- 
ing, Perez's  brave  goalkeepUxg 


nudged  fhahan  past  Perez  and 
then  went  down.  Regardless  of 
whether  Perez  male  contact — 
Beta1  Reid  said:  “It  was  not  a 
foul”  — Sunderland’s  goal- 
keeper was  guiby  of  reckless- 
new  and  a ydkrw  card  did  not 


curious  interpretation  of  the 
laws. 

Twelve  minutes  remained 
when  Juninho  yyfoqd  on  a 
loose  ball  and  delivered  an  ex- 
quisite pass  , far  Bede  The 
Dane,  running  at  an  *ngii* 


Boro  may  argue  that  not 
only  would  Beck  have  scored 
— although  they  would  be 
wiser  to  gloss  over  that  one  — 
but  that  Perez  should  not  have 
beta  around  to  thwart  stamp 
in  the  final  seconds. 

Sunderland  would  probably 
have  been  happy  enmigh  with 
a point,  too,  though  Rdd  licked 
his  lips  when  saying:  “It’s  dog 
eat  dog”.  Led  by  die  Rottweiler 
fiat  is  Kevin  Ball,  Sondedand 
will  now  fancy  tearing  apart 
Graeme  Sotmess’s  uncoordin- 
ated pack  of  hounds  tnmra  mw 

night  at  Briber  Park.  Sunder- 
land, timid  poodles 
Liverpool  a wed;  ago,  clearly 

enjoy  scrapping  and  with 
Perez  a goalkei^jer  In  farm  sur- 
vival may  now  be  realised 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see 


fallowing  Darren  Williams’s 
second  goal  far  the  dub.  One 
thing  Is  certain:  Wflliains,  wm 
have  paid  back  bis  £90,000 
transfer  fee  frem  York  City. 


Southampton  2,  Coventry  City  2 


Strachan’s  old  sub  gets 
ready  for  the  Gunners 


Ruieefl  Thomas 

Gordon  strachan 

could  easily  have 
claimed  that  he  was  an 
inspired  substitution,  but 
Coventry's  40-year-old  player- 
manager  has  been  too  long 
around  football  to  be  fooled. 
His  team  dredged  out  a point 
at  The  Dell  more  by  accident 
than  by  design. 

Strachan  brought  him^pTf 
and  Kevin  Richardson  on  just 
before  the  hour.  Along  with 
Gary  McAllister,  they  fanned 
one  of  the  oldest  mfrifinirin 
ever  paraded  in  English  foot- 
ball, boasting  an  average  age 
of  35.  Surely  this  was  tempt- 
ing fate  in  the  relegation 
. playground. 

Southampton  promptly  in- 
vited Coventry  to  play.  Benali 
grossly  underhit  a tack  pass 
in  the  62nd  minute,  leaving 
Taylor  stranded,  and  Ndlovu, 
showing  remarkable  comp- 
sure,  rolled  his  right-foot 
angled  shot  in  off  the  far  post. 
It  was  the  defining  moment  of 
the  game  and,  for  a despair- 
ing Graeme  So.oness,  of 
Southampton's  season.  { 


Coventry's  equaliser  arrived 
12  minutes  later,  with  crush-, 
ing  predictability.  Strachan 
floated  in  a cross  from  the 
right,  Dublin  ffinind  on  and 
Whelan  headed  precisely  home 
at  the  far  post.  Souness 
reverted  to  type,  standing  and  ; 
kicking  every  frail  in  the  ago- 
nising last  16  minutes. 

The  new,  calmur  Sourness  I 
soon  re-emerged,  thanks 
partly  to  news  of  West  Ham’s 
similar  collapse.  Southamp- 1 
ton’s  manager  was  soon  trot- 
ting out  the  “our  fate  is  in  our 
own  hands”  line  while  con- 
ceding Benali’8  mistake  “was 
one  yon  cant  legislate  far”. 
No  repeat  can  be  afforded  at 
Sunderland  tomorrow  night, 
he  said.  In  what  will  M-  a > 
“mammoth"  game. 

It  would  be  tempting  to  say 
that  Coventry,  veterans  of  so 
many  relegation  tatties,  ulti- 
mately knew  a little  more 
about  these  grisly  affairs  than 
Southampton.  Strachan  was 
not  so  sure.  After  an,  as  he 
conceded,  he  had  to  tear  up 
the  team  and  tactics  he  had 
planned  since  Monday. 

Such  dramatic  revision 
may  not  work  against  a side 


like  Arsenal,  raising  the  ques- 
tion. of  whether  the  40-year- 
j old  wfll  parade  his  experience 
than  the  start  at  HighfieLd 
Road  tonight  He  parried  this 
one  playfully:  “TH  rub  myself 
down  with  WD40  and  see.” 

Sooness  was  equally 
guarded  about  the  propect  of 
ta  Tlasier  returning  at  Rriker 
Park  tomorrow  — “it's  a pos- 
sibility that  heU  be  avail- 
able" — after  a crop  of  inju- 
ries. For  an  hour  he  was 
scarcely  missed  as  the  ener- 
getic Evans  chested  in  his 
fourth  goal  in  as  many  games 
and  Ostenstad  jabbed  home 
Southampton's  second.  After 
that;  especially  when  Berko- 
ylc  was  substituted,  South- 
ampton ertofl  out  .for  their 

missing  raptafa's  creativity 

Last-May  Southampton  and 
Coventry  were  companions  in 
safety,  being  separated  only 
by  the  Midlands  club’s  supe- 
rior goal  difference.  Strachan 
Is  not  convinced  both  chibs 
will  be  spared  again  next 
month.  “Not  too  much  has 
changed  today,”  he  said,  “but 
things  win  change  before  the 
end  of  the  season.  It's  a crazy 
league.” 


Getting  the  hang  of  things. . . Jan  Wright  of  Arsenal  tries  to  haul  the  Rovers  defender  Ian  Pearce  to  the  ground  photograph:  Andrew  cowie 

Premiership:  Arsenal  1,  Blackburn  Rovers  1 

Wenger  works  on  balancing  act 


Martin  Thorpe 


ARSENE  WENGER 
has  known  in  his 
heart  for  some  weeks 
now  that  his  side  are 
not  going  to  win  this  season’s 
Premiership  title.  On  Satur- 
day confirmation  reached  his 
head. 

Manchester  United’s  break- 
fast crunch  at  Liverpool,  cou- 
pled with.  Arsenal’s  failure  to 
make  toast  of  Blackburn,  left 
the  Highbury  club’s  manager 
conceding  the  Championship 
to  Old  TraffonL  The  best 
team  have  won  it,”  he  admit- 
ted with  a grace  m taring  from 
his  recent  spat  with  Alex  Fer- 
guson over  extending  the 
season. 

But  the  upside  of  being 
able  finally  to  write  off  this 
year's  Championship  is  that 
Wenger  can  now  focus  on 
making  sure  that  Arsenal’s 
titie  challenge  next  season  is 
much  stronger. 


Nottingham  Forest  1 , Leeds  United  1 

Bassett  questions  the 
facts  behind  survival 


TTi«  immediate  tgeir  is  to 
boost  transfer  income  and 
confidence  by  beating  Liver- 
pool and  a resurgent  Newcas- 
tle to  the  runners-up  spot 
which  carries  with  it  a Cham- 
pions League  place. 

That  quest  takes  In 
tonight's  difficult  visit  to  reju- 
venated Coventry  and  ends 
with  the  last-ever  game  at  the 
Baseball  Ground.  In  between 
Arsenal  face  a visit  by  New- ; 
castle  arid  home  is  where  J 
the  heartache  is  for  Arsenal.  ■ 
Had  United  and  Liveiporil 
not  won  at  Highbury,  the 
Championship  would,  wear  a 
totally  different  complexion. 
Arid  this  draw  at  home  to 
modest  Blackburn  only  con- 
tinued a worrying  trend  for 
Wenger.  The  problem  is  Ar- 
senal’s small  pitch  and  its  ten- 
dency to  compress  play.  The 
! stadium’s  geography  pre- 
cludes the  pitch  being  en- 
larged, so  the  manager  is  con- 
sidering other  changes. 

“We  find  it  difficult  to  be 


dangerous  at  home,"  said 
Wenger.  “To  be  efficient  we 
should  maybe  play  longer 
frflTT.q  anil  be  better  in  the  air. 
There  is  a lack  of  physical 
power  in  the  side  and  we 
must  also  bring  more  speed 
inside  the  team.” 

Arsenal  fans  who  have 
come  to  appreciate  the  pass- 
in  g game  introduced  by 
Wenger  need  not  worry  over- 
much that  a midfield  bypass 
is ; once  again  ‘about  to.  cut 
through  Highbury.  Wenger  is 
too  much  of  a stylist  for  that. ! 
As  with  most  facets  of  life,  it  '■ 
win  be  a matter  of  balance: 
long  passes  when  needed, 
short  passes  when  needed. 

But  there  is  another  balanc- 
ing act  Wenger  must  master, 
and  it  concerns  buying  play- 
ers. “We  have  closed  the  gap 
on  Manchester  United  this 
year  by  good  organisation 
and  spirit  in  the  team,”  he 
said.  “So  our  danger  would  be 
to  Improve  the  squad  and  lose 
the  spirit  axid  camaraderie  In- 


side the  dub.  It’s  not  always 
easy  to  find  the  right 
balance.” 

Wenger  has  been  linked 
with  a European  Football 
Yearbook  trill  of  players  this 
season,  from  Ince  to  Weah, 
Saib  to  Baggio.  The  only  two 
missing  have  been  De  Bock 
and  Bull 

But  Wenger  will  buy,  in  his 
own  time  and  in  his  own  way. 

Certainly  Arsenal  must 
find  unite  creativity  than  on 
Saturday.  They  went  ahead 
on  18  minutes  when  Keown 
headed  Bergkamp’s  cross 
against  the  post  and  Platt  fal- 
lowed up  to  score. 

But  though  Winterbum 
twice  went  close,  after  half- 
time  Blackburn  began  to  dom- 
inate a fractious  game  of  nine 
yellow  cards  and  they  de- 
served their  equaliser.  That  it 
should  emerge  from  a mo- 
ment of  poor  sportsmanship 
by  Sutton  was  unfortunate. 

Sherwood  committed  an 
awful,  late  tackle  on  Hughes 


and  Vieira  kicked  the  ball  out 
for  his  team-mate  to  receive 
attention.  Eventually  Black- 
burn took  the  throw-in  and. 
in  acknowledged  fashion, 
gave  the  tall  tack  to  Arsenal. 
But  as  Winterburn  collected 
it  running  tack  towards  bis 
own  byline,  Sutton  defied  the 
spirit  of  the  gesture  by  chas- 
ing down  the  Arsenal  full- 
back and  forcing  a corner. 
Gallacher  took  it  and  Flitcroft 
swept  the  ball  past  Seaman 
with  a Joy  that  betrayed  its 
importance  to  the  1994-95 
champions'  tight  against 
relegation. 

“Sutton  was  wrong  to  do 
what  he  did,”  admitted  Black- 
burn’s caretaker  manager 
Tony  Parkes.  “But  he’s  a very 
simple  lad  and  I think  he  Just 
forgot” 

Wenger  was  more  scathing. 
“Fair  play  is  an  English 
phrase  but  it  doesn’t  function 
here  any  more.”  Not  quite, 
but  one  could  understand  his 
anger. 


Newcastle  United  3,  Derby  County  1 


To  baldly  go  back  in  time 


PhHOeborn 

Dave  bassett  was 
understandably  ag- 
grieved at  the  sugges- 
tion that  his  arrival  at  the 
dub  in  late  February  was  the 
factor  that  sent  Forest  lurch- 
ing from  their  survival 
course  to  the  relegation  that 
now  seems  Inevitable. 

Despite  being  one  at  the 
few  people  to  manage  two  rel- 
egated teams  in  one  season  — 
Watford'  and  Sheffield  United 
in  1987-68  — he  is  proud  of 
his  reputation  as  a motivator 
and  master  of  down-market 
transfer  transactions. 

He  can  point  to  guiding 
Wimbledon  from  the  Fourth 
to  the  First  Division  and 
restoring  Sheffield  United 
from  the  Third  to  the  First. 


So  it  was  hardly  surprising 
that  he  bridled  when  pre- 
sented with  rm flattering  star 
tfatics  after  a SSth-minute 
Leeds 1 equaliser  by  Brian 
Deane  had  denied  Forest  the, 
victory  needed  to  maintain  a . 

slim  hope  of  staying  up. 

Since  Bassett  was'  ap- 
pointed as  general  manager  : 
Forest  have  managed  only 
one  win  and  eight  points  in  . 
nine  games.  Before  that,  Stu- 
art Pearce,  in  sole  command 
as  player-manager,  had 
driven  Forest  to  17th  place, 
his  “do-it-or-else”  exhorta- 
tions earning  14  points  from 
the  same  number  of  games. 

“I  don’t  know  about  the  sta- 
tistics. I haven't  checked 
them,”  Bassett  said.  “But  if 
you’re  suggesting  that  Tm  the 
cause  of  the  bad  run  you’re 
just  trying  to  stir  things  up. 


Nothing  has  changed.  Stuart 
still  pMoi  the  team  and  there's 
no  reason  why  the  players 
should  be  confused.” 

Pearce,  while  maintetnfng  a 
dignified  sflence  on  Bassett’s 
appointment,  concedes  that 
Forest  have  little  hope  now. 
“We’ve  got  to  win  all  our  last 
three  games  while  hoping 
other  results  go  for  us.”  he 
said.  “When  you  consider 
we've  wm  only  six  games  all 
season,  you  realise  that’s  a lot 
to  expect”  If  Forest-fans  can 
glean  any  consolation  from 
this  performance,  it  was  the 
promise  of  Pierre  van  Hooy- 
donk,  whose  sixth-minute 
opener  was  his  first  in  art 
games  since  his  transfer  from 
Celtic,  and  in  the  way  Scot 
Gemmin  orchestrated  a dis- 
play that  kept  Leeds  penned: 
back  for  long  periods. 


George  CauBdn 


W M MHEREVER  Jim  Smith 
■Jlfmay  travel.  Old 
■■  Father  Time  will 
open  the  door  of  Derby's  team 
coach  and  hid  him  welcome. 
Each  home  game,  every  away 
trip  is  a renewal  of  friend- 
ships or  a rehashing  of  half- 
forgotten  enmities.  A career 
In  football  management  span- 
ning nine  clubs  and  28  years 
not  only  bears  testament  to  a 
well-honed  survival  instinct 
but  also  ensures  that  most 
goals,  most  saves,  most  Satur- 
days in  fact,  come  with  bag- 
gage in  tow. 

Take  St  James’  Park.  With 
this  game  only  seconds  old, 
Steve  Watson  — once  Newcas- 
tle's youngest  debutant  dur- 
ing Smith’s  Ill-fated  tenure  at 
the  dub  — loses  his  footing, 
so  allowing  Dean  Sturridge  to 


race  on  to  Gary  Rowetfs 
through-ball  and  score.  Unit- 
ed’s equaliser  then  comes 
direct  from  Robbie  Elliott’s 
vicious  comer,  and  tram  an- 
other remnant  of  Smith’s 
Junior  ranks. 

Les  Ferdinand,  plucked 
from  non-Leogue  obscurity  by 
Smith  and  QPR  for  the 
princely  sum  of  £15.000  a de- 
cade previously,  heads  New- 
castle’s second  — after  a use- 
ful movement  involving 
Elliott  and  John  Beresford 
(under  the  Bald  Eagle's  wing 
at  Portsmouth)  down  the  left- 
hand  half  of  the  pitch.  And 
Alan  Shearer's  inevitable 
clincher?  He  spent  the  early 
part  of  his  professional  life 
with  Fompey’s  hitter  local 
rivals  Southampton. 

One  of  the  few  players 
Smith  had  not  locked  horns 
with  was  fhnstino  AsprfOa, 
who  had  missed  the  Magpies’ 


1-0  win  at  the  Baseball 
Ground  last  October.  It 
showed.  Treating  with  unbri- 
dled contempt  the  mwia  man- 
marking  system  which  had 
largely  negated  Eric  Cantona 
in  Derby’s  famous  victory  at 
Old  Trafford  a fortnight  be- 
fore, the  Colombian  dragged 
poor  Paul  Trollope  all  around 
the  field,  leaving  huge  chunks 
of  space  in  his  wake. 

The  well-being  of  Shearer 
and  Ferdinand  may  remain 
central  to  Kenny  Dalglish's 
safe,  but  Newcastle  have  still 
won  four  ctf  the  five  Premier- 
ship matches  played  with  As- 
prffla  behind  them,  scoring  an 
average  of  almost  three  goals 
a thnp  Talk  of  his  imminent 
departure  — the  latest  rumour 
a swap  (teal  for  Real  Madrid's 
Croatian  striker  Davor  Suker 
— may  be  premature. 

“Everyone  played  their 
part  but  Tinp  was  the  one 


who  got  the  crowd  excited 
with  his  tricks."  said  Dalg- 
lish. ”1  get  very  excited  too, 
but  a little  hit  anxious  too,  be- 
cause you  never  know  what  is 
going  to  happen  next  He 
linked  up  well  with  the  other 
two  strikers.”  Smith  con- 
curred: “Asprilla  looked 
super:  exciting,  dangerous 
and  a world-class  player.” 

Newcastle’s  exhibitionism 
may  be  less  carefree  than  for 
much  of  the  past  five  years 
but  Dalglish’s  wingless  prag- 
matism hardly  amounts  to  a 
diet  of  austerity,  even  if  booz- 
ing has  been  declared  off-lim- 
its far  the  players.  Dropped 
points  have  been  more  of  a 
pressing  problem  than  spilt 
pints  recently,  but  after  a run 
of  six  matches  unbeaten  and 
with  a game  in  hand  over  Liv- 
erpool and  Arsenal,  the 
Champions  League  is  still  a 
distinct  possibility. 


United  on  the  threshold 


Key  moments  which 
brought  titles  into  sight 


Aston  Villa  1 f Tottenham  Hotspur  1 


Why  Gerry  needs  to  be  a pacemaker 


November  16 

Manchester  United  1 
Arsenal  O 

AN  own  gosl  from  Mgef 

Winterbum  set  United  on  an 
unbeaten  run  of  16  Printer 
League  matches,  11  of  which  were 


because  a fortnight  earlier  Chelsea 
had  won  2-1  at  Old  Trafford  in 
what  Alex  Ferguson  regards  as  the 
nadir  of  his  team's  season. 

December  21  • 

Manchester  UniM  B 
Sundertand  O 

THIS  was  United 's  first  ma&y 

convfcickraafl-roundper^ 
kith*  Premier  League  this  season. 
Peter  Rad’s  team  were  swept 
aside  by  swift  passing 
combinations  followed  by 

exceptional  finishing.  Sofsk^ 
end  Cantona  each  scored  twice. 

February  IS 


Arsenal  1 

Manchester  United  2 

THS  match  could  be  regarded  83 

the  defining  moment  in  United’s 

pursuit  of  another  champtonshp. 

Thegame  was  overshadowed  by 
the  row  between  Wright  aid 
Sctvneichei  bta  tte  reel  signfflrenee 
lay  lo  the  fact  that  United  cooMnew 

win  Important  fixtures  with  Cartona 
ptyftigbafcwfcvm. 

March  2 

Aston  Villa  1 
LhrorpdolO 

IMPORTANTbecauso  it  marked  - 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  . 
Liverpool’s  title  chaBenge.  Having 


Liverpool  4 

Newcastle  United  3 

ASF  to  prove  the  point,  Liverpool 
threw  away  a 3-0  lead  against 
Newcastle  in  a game  that 
parodied  the  thriHer  of  the  previous 
season,  which  produced  a similar 
outcome.  Jamas  made  cnjdal 

errors  in  goal. 

March  24 

Arsenal  1 
Lhnarpool  2 

THIS  match  completed  Arsenal's 


in  the  league  they  were  beaten  by 

a late  god  fromTaytor after 

Townsend*  s centre  had  ffidkad  off 
Wright’s  head.  Defensively 
Ljvwpooi  never  recovered. 

March  10 


Liverpool  and  Manchester  United. 
The  result  was  as  good  for  United 
as  ilweafbr  Liverpool,  since  tt 
checked  Arseni’s  advance  on  the 
outside  raB. 

:ApriI6  . 

Liverpool  1 
Coventry  City  2 


Gerry  francis  was 
prohaMy  preparing  to 
vacate  his  hotel  bed- 
room on  the  outskirts  of  Bir- 
mingham when  the  penny 
dropped. 

There  it  was,  plain  as  the 
nose  an  his  face.  Football 
Focus  and  a vote  of  confi- 
dence for  Him  from  the  man 
with  the  deep  pockets  who 
sits  upstairs  at  White  Hart 
Lane.  "Gerry  is  a key  member 
of  out  team,”  smiled  the  Tot- 
tenham Hotspur  chairman 
Alan  Sugar.  And  then  the 
denouement 

A clear  message  far  Francis 
and  a veiled  declaration  of  in- 
tent far  Tottenham's  fed-up 
supporters.  Europe  next  sea- 
son, then  the  (Championship. 
Quick  as  you  like,  Gerry. 

‘1  would  be  shocked  if  we 
did  not  get  into  Europe  next 


time,”  said  Sugar.  It  was 
more  of  a threat  than  a throw- 
away line.  Sugar  will  play  the 
patient,  supportive  benefac- 
tor for  just  so  long  as  it  stilts 
him.  "X  have  lots  and  lots  of 
money.”  he  added,  as  if  to 
remind  frands  that  funding 
a severance  payment  would 
not  represent  a problem. 

FrUnds  has  borne  stoically 
and  with  remarkable  good  hu- 
mour the  many  problems  lit- 
tering his  path  in  recent 
months.  Contending  with 
countless  Injuries,  loss  of 
farm,  unsettled  players  and 
such  an  openly  ambitious  em- 
ployer cannot  be  easy  far  a 
man  who  simply  wishes  to 
spend  his  life  Inside  an  ill-fit- 
ting tracksuit  chastising 
grown  men  for  an  inability  to 
kicka  ball  in  a straight  line. 

In  these  days  of  hyperbole, 
it  is  comforting  to  come 
across  someone  prone  to 
understanding  things.  “It 


wasn’t  the  best  of  games,” 
ggjfl  Francis,  resisting  the 
temptation  to  point  out  that 
coal  is  black  and  milk  white. 

Hie  afternoon  provided  an- 
other reminder  that  Totten- 
ham’s reserve  team  are  com- 
petent if  unexciting.  The 
emphasis  was  on  Aston  villa 
to  provide  the  thrills  but  not 
even  the  prospect  of  strength- 
ening their  case  far  Uefa  Cup 
qualification  could  stir  them, 
ft  was  all  very  disappointing. 

Whereas  Tottenham  almost 
seemed  designed  to  disap- 
point Villa  seemed  deter- 
mined to  so  do.  Everyone  is 
weary  of  hearing  the  tradi- 
tional argument  "Be  patient 
far  they  have  lashings  of  po- 
tential”, because  it  is  Just  a 
trite  excuse  behind  which 
have  been  cunningly  con- 
cealed the  sins  of  the  under- 
achievers. 

Like  Francis,  Villa’s  man- 
ager Brian  Little  is  a decent 


taloke  with  a nifty  line  in  per- 
suasive arguments.  But  like 
Francis,  he  always  looks  con- 
fused and  on  the  verge  of 
being  crushed  by  the  burden 
of  expectancy.  The  rumour  Is 
that  he  rarely  smiles  after  a 
win  because  he  knows  the 
next  defeat  is  just  around  the 
comer. 

The  goals  enlivened  a dull 
afternoun,  but  only  just. 
Ramon  Vega’s  first  for  Totten- 
ham. a nicely  taken  header 
from  a Sheringham  cross, 
seemed  likely  to  prove  deci- 
sive until  Dwight  Yorke 
turned  in  with  rtfne  minutes 
remaining  after  Walker  had 
parried  Staunton’s  drive. 

Before,  in  between,  and  after 
these  two  qiaghes  of  garish 
colour  the  canvas  was  drab 
and  blank.  The  longest  of  jour- 
neys does  indeed  begin  with  a 
single  step  but,  sadly,  these 
two  are  still  learning  to  walk 

while  others  are  running. 


O’Neill  calls 
for  one  last 
heave  against 
West  Ham 

THE  Leicester  manager 
Martin  O’Neill  saw  his 
side  come  down  to  earth  at 
Stamford  Bridge,  after 
their  Coca-Cola  triumph, 
and  he  now  has  to  lift  them 
again  to  ensure  Premier- 
ship status.  Though  they 
have  five  points’  clearance 
of  the  relegation  zone, 
O’Neill  says  Saturday's  de- 
feat makes  Wednesday’s 
home  game  against  West 
Ham  “monumental”. 

"We  have  to  get  some- 
thing out  of  that  game,”  he 
went  on.  “The  other  results 
haven't  gone  too  badly  for 
us  hut  40  points  Is  not 
enough  and  suddenly  there 
are  a few  teams  who  are 
only  one  win  away  from  us. 
It's  no  good  playing  in 
Europe  next  season  if  you 
are  a First  Division  side.” 

Mark  Hughes’s  74th-min- 
ute  winner  secured  Chel- 
sea’s third  win  over  Leices- 
ter this  season  but  it  was 
not  tiredness  which  got  the 
better  of  Leicester.  After 
Scott  Minto  put  Chelsea 
ahead  after  13  minutes. 
Leicester  came  back 
strongly  in  the  second  half. 
Frank  Sinclair  scored  an 
own-goal  and,  after  Hughes 
put  Chelsea  back  in  front. 
Leicester  might  have  taken 
a point  in  a dramatic  last 
minute  when  Ian  Marshall 
hit  the  bar  and  Neil  Lennon 
and  Jamie  Lawrence  had 
shots  cleared  off  the  line. 

Sheffield  Wednesday's 
manager  David  Pleat  also 
has  designs  on  Europe,  the 
more  so  after  an  emphatic 
3-1  victory  which  ended 
Wimbledon's  dwindling 
hopes  of  crowning  their 
season  with  a Continental 
adventure  next  autumn. 

O'Neill  Donaldson,  on  his 
full  Hillsborough  debut, 
opened  the  scoring  before 
the  interval  and  the  substi- 
tute Orlando  Trustfull 
added  two  before  Jon  Good- 
man’s late  reply  for  weary 
Wimbledon.  The  victory 
keeps  Wednesday  sixth,  a 
point  behind  Aston  villa 
with  a game  in  hand. 


Round  of  applause  • . . Andy  Cole  thanks  Manchester  TJnited’s  travelling  supporters  at  Anfleld  while  Peter  Schmelchel  acknowledges  their  plaudits 
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They  think  the 


game  is  over 


David  Lacey  on  the  3-1  win  over  Liverpool  that 
puts  Manchester  United  within  sight  of  another  title 


ANCHESTER 
United  may  be 
within  one 

match  of  going 
(out  of  this  sea- 
son’s European  Cup  but  by  the 
time  Borussia  Dortmund  visit 
Old  Trafford  on  Wednesday, 
leading  1-0  In  the  semi-final. 
Alex  Ferguson’s  team  may 

also  be  one  league  victory 
away  from  an  automatic  place 
in  next  season's  tournament 
If  Arsenal  lose  at  Coventry 
tonight  the  Premiership  title 
may  be  back  with  United,  for 
the  fourth  time  in  five  sea- 
sons. as  early  as  Saturday 
week,  when  they  visit  Leices- 
ter City  for  another  morning 

Fixture. 

A draw  at  High  field  Road 
and  the  moment  could  arrive 
the  following  Tuesday  at  Old 
Trafford.  where  United  play 
Middlesbrough,  whom  they 
beat  on  Teesside  last  season  to 
regain  the  championship.  An 
Arsenal  win  would  still  only 
prolong  the  inevitable,  with 
United’s  last  three  league 
games  all  at  Old  Trafford 
The  omens  for  Wednesday 
look  better,  too.  Borussia  Dort- 
mund's coach  Ottmar  HMzfoLd 
announced  yesterday  that  one 
of  his  most  dangerous  players, 
Germany's  international  cap- 
tain Matthias  Sammer,  will 
miss  the  European  Cup  semi- 
final second  leg  at  Old 
Trafford. 

The  29-yeawjld  missed  the 


first  leg  through  suspension. 
He  has  also  been  recovering 

from  a torn  thigh  muscle  and 
picked  up  another  knock  in 
the  league  game  against  Bay- 
ern Munich  on  Saturday, 
which  finished  l-L 

Saturday  morning’s  result 
confirmed  the  feeling  that  ha« 
persisted  since  United  won  2-1 
at  Highbury  nearly  two 
months  ago,  namely  that 
whatever  their  Premiership 
pursuers  achieved.  United's 
greater  depth  of  playing 
strength  would  always  keep 
the  pack  at  bay. 

At  Liverpool  they  were 
without  four  of  their  regular 
players  for  a game  billed  — 
wrongly,  as  it  transpired — as 
their  biggest  test  of  the  season. 

Giggs,  May  and  Irwin,  all 
recovering  from  injuries, 
were  kept  back  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  be  fully  fit  for 
Wednesday,  and  Solskjaer, 
United's  most  inform  striker, 
never  left  the  bench. 

Ferguson  played  Keane  In 
front  of  his  back  four,  used 
Scholes  to  support  Cole  and 
Cantona,  and  had  Beckham 
and  Butt  providing  a nice  bal- 
ance in  midfield. 

United's  performance,  work- 
manlike rather  than  inspired, 
reflected  the  selection,  but  it 
was  still  too  much  for  Liver- 
pool Their  3-1  defeat  com- 
pounded of  solid  teamwork  by 
the  winners  and  crass  defend- 
ing and  goalkeeping  by  the 


losers,  was  one  of  United’s  eas- 
ier successes  at  Anfleld. 

Thus,  and  with  surprising 
United’S  rfmmpl- 
o ns  hip  prospects  moved  from 
probability  to  near-certainty. 
At  breakfast  on  Saturday  they 
still  needed  II  points  from  five 
matches,  but  by  tea  time  the 
target  had  been  reduced  to 
five  from  four. 

Liverpool  were  left  to  scrap 
with  Arsenal,  and  perhaps 
Newcastle,  for  second  place. 
After  Blackburn’s  sly  draw  at 
Highbury,  only  the  timing  of 
Ferguson’s  latest  triumph 
remains  open  to  question. 

Liverpool's  dwindling 
championship  aspirations 
were  accompanied  by  the 
sound  of  departing  feet  as 
their  supporters  filed  out  of 
the  ground  long  before  the 

end. 

Some  might  feel  the  same 
about  Wright,  given  the  cen- 
tre-back's failure  to 
Pallister  as  the  United 
fender  headed  goals  from 
Beckham's  corners  in  the  13th 
and  42nd  minutes.  Such  slack 
defending  both  gave  United 


the  Initiative  and  denied  Liv- 
erpool a proper  recovery  after 
Barnes’s  head  had  glanced  in 
an  equaliser,  also  from  a cor- 
ner-kick. 

At  half-time  nobody  could 
have  blamed  James  for  Liver- 
pool's plight,  although  when  a 
goalkeeper  is  having  a bad 
time  generally  his  defenders 


often  find  the  uncertainty  a 
distraction. 

Sure  enough,  James  flapped 
feebly  at  Gary  Nevffle’s  deep 
centre  two  minutes  past  the 
hour,  allowing  Cole  the  easiest 
of  headers  into  an  empty  net. 

Evans  refused  to  condemn 
James,  despite  the  gaffes  that 
had  lost  Liverpool  their  previ- 
ous home  game  against  Cov- 
entry and  contributed  to  the 
3-0  Cup  Winners’  Cup  defeat 
by  Paris  St-Germain  from 
which  they  will  attempt  to  sal- 
vage something  On  Thursday. 
Fowler,  suspended  fin:  the  rest 
of  the  Premiership  pro- 
gramme after  last  Wednes- 
day's dismissal  at  Everton, 
threw  his  boots  into  the  Kop 
after  the  final  whistle  on 
Saturday. 

Lacking  support  until  Colly- 
more  came  off  the  bench  early 
la  the  second  half,  be  had  a 
disconsolate  morning  and 
scuffed  a 'rare  chance  that 
might  have  given  Liverpool  a 
a-ltead. 

McManaman,  who  shot 
wildly  wide  in  the  sixth  min- 
ute. scarcely  did  any  better. 
True,  Cantona  and  Cole 
(twice)  were  equally  profligate 
but  United,  passing  the  ball 
more  positively  and  with  the 
excellent  irririfieMw  Butt  epit- 
omising the  determination 
Liverpool  are  struggling  to 
rediscover,  always  had  plenty 
in  reserve. 

“We've  got  to  earn  the  right 
to  be  champions,"  said  Fergu- 
son, “and  I think- we  came  to 
the  right  place  to  do  that"  At 
the  right  time  too,  as  it  turned 
out  . 


Reds  ready  with  the  revolution 


,*■ 


By  Ian  Ross 


I IVERPOOL  have  finally 
■■decided  to  end  the  tradi- 
tional. Boot  Boom  chain  of 
command  and  are  seeking  to 
appoint  a new  coach  in  the 
summer.  Roy  Evans'wfllnot'be 
dismissed,  but  by  the  thug  the 
new  season  starts  his  dnb  will 
have  undergone  a significant 
overhaul 


The  decision  will  shatter  the 
illusions  of- the  romantics  and 
disappoint  legions  of  support- 
ers, but  Saturday's  embarrass- 
ing defeat  is  already  regarded 
as  something  of  a watershed 
by  senior  members  of  the  Liv- 
erpool hierarchy. 

Liverpool’s  failure  to  realise 
their  rich  potential  this  season 
;i)y  mMtw  ffiat  as  many  as 
four  high-profile  players  will 
be  sold  and  replaced  this 


summer,  in  what  will  count  as 
a dramatic  shake-up  at  a club 
unaccustomed  to  the  wind  or 


Several  influential  figures 
within  the  Anfleld.  boardroom 
have  argued  for  some  time 
that,  despite  the  introduction 
of  such  men  as  Patrik  Berger 
and  Bjorn  Kvarme  over  the 
past  nine  months,  Liverpool 
are  too  parochial  in  their  ap- 
proach to  buying  players. 


Liverpool's  chief  coach  is 
Ronnie  Moran,  a loyal  servant 
for  more  than  46  years  but  a 
man  - inching  towards 
retirement 

Once  Liverpool's  managerial 
team  has  been  restructured, 
there  will  also  be  changes 
made  in  the  dressing  room. 
Several  senior  players  are  at 
risk,  the  most  notable  being 
Stan  CoDymore,  Nell  Ruddock, 
Phil  Babb  and  Mark  Kennedy. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,943 

Set  by  Rufus 
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Across 


1 Lawyers  open  with  ajgumertt 

that  carries  weight  (6) 

4 One  living  fn  high  moun- 
tains,  alpine  perhaps?  (6) 

8 Qnderefla’s  sisters  were  so 
unfair  (4) 

10  Food  put  in  foe  meadows 
for  the  birds  (10) 

11  A tradesman  has  trouble 
ocojpyfrg  a high  position® 


18  Most  rent  reform  produces 
sufferings®  _ 

13  Copy  special  procedure  ® 

IS  Nominally  she  gets  five 
years(4) 

IB  Pole  position  (4)  - 

17  Savage  criticism  comes 
from  a supporter  of  steady 
bru&hworic® 

81  Negation  of  ^rictlm  Invalid 
case®  . 


Hits  week%  winners  of  a CoHJns 
English  Dictionary  am  Mrs  Kathy 
McKenna  of  Westtdtff-on-Sea, 
Essex,  P R Knox  of  Barton-an-Sea, 
Hants,  Winkle  WHHamson  of 
Swansea,  Robert  FMh  of  Hexham, 
Northumberland,  end  John  Hanlon  & 
Arm  Lilly  of  Sheffield. 


pMrhBtheiwtfwnwilM  IU1 
rwngi  afltw  general  eUcUon 
wWocculottaAr  drive  this 
uwwunl  out  at  If  usual  home 
on  the  back  page 
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22  Bert  meets  Pope  going 
round  ancient  city  (6) 

24  Hnal  count  is  working  out  (1 Q) 
2B  A sneer?  I beg  to  differ  (4) 
36  Bearing  blossom  in  Match 
or  April  (6) 

27  Female  embraced  by  one 
female  doty  or  another  (6)  . 

Down 


1 Saucy  giri  the  guard  wjfl 
keep  his  eye  on?  (7) 

2 Put  up  wages  with  gold 
sovereign  (5) 

3 Reed  of  entanglements, 
volunteered  (7) 

8 Last  to  finish  on  the  river  (6) 
. 6 AshopfloorhumlHalion(9) 

7 Apathy  I retain,  however 
,moved(7) 

8 London  slipway  used  as  a 
market?  (9,4)  - 

14  Distributes  or  secures 
weaHftP) 


IB  Take  for  granted  tfs  a 
supreme  transformation  (7) 
18  Tract  of  grassland  left  untidy 
(7) 

18  Prsvattover  island  uprising, 
being  efficient  (7) 

20  Fighting  Is  common  on  foe 
street  (6) 

23  Bird  perched  on  the 

shoulder  of  a US  colonel  (5) 


Solution  tomorrow 


TP  Stuck?  Than  call  our  solutions  Hne 
Oh  0W1  338  238.  Cels  cost  50p 
pw  mfnuta  st  dl  tlnres.  Service  sup- 
pflad  by  ATS 
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